TO GREATER 
FEED PROFITS 


It’s well known by successful feed manufacturers that Vitadine protects 
your feeds against inaccurate inclusions of vital ingredients. That’s because 
Vitadine, in a single product, replaces all the values of dried skim milk plus 


essential vitamins and trace minerals. 


ae You can be sure that a good feed becomes a top quality feed when it's 
& ye built with Vitadine . . . that it consistently maintains the same high level of 
44 efficiency at the lowest possible cost. Reduces mixing operations to a 
minimum . . . helps build feeds that bring results . . . and steady profits to 
Write for your you and your customers year after year. 
free copy of the new 
booklet, 


“Better Feeds Lower Prices” 
Dept. A, Blatchford’s 
Waukegan, Iil. 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


WAUKEGAN © FELINOIS 
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The Best 
Any Price 


Feeder, Scalper 
and Magnetic Separator 


The fact that over 700 of them are in con- 
stant operation is conclusive proof of their 
efficiency. It takes up a very small amount 
of space and will improve grinder operation 
in any plant. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


V-Belt Drive 


Pivoted Motor Base 
Head Drive Gen 


Mechanism 
Efficiency and maximum power to the 
headshaft are only a few of the reasons 


changing 
motor 
sheave 


Pivoted 


why this unit is outstanding. It has many moWeight 
new and desirable features. Over 4,000 
in use. V-Belt 


COMPLETE DETAILS UPON REQUEST 


Triple Action Feed Mixer 


The construction and operating principle of this mixer makes it 
impossible for any portion of the batch to escape a thorough mixing. 
This complete one-man unit not only mixes perfectly but econom- 


ically. Users everywhere say that it is the greatest value your money 
can buy. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR Spostins — All Kinds 
Elevator Heads and Boots — Wood, Iron or Steel 
Everything Jor Every Mill, Elevator 
and Feed Plant 
he -Scott Mig Co. 
Minnea Minn. 


Branch Office: Great Falls, 


FRED H. CHASE, REPRESENTATIVE, BOX 126, OSHKOSH, WIS. — TELEPHONE 698 
J. H. HARDERS, REPRESENTATIVE, 411 E. Howard St.. WINONA, MINN. — TELEPHONE 2549 
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Where 


champions are recognized, 


B-F Solubles places first as 
a high protein-high vitamin 
supplement. The official 
records of the seven big 
Midwestern state fairs show 
that 81.6% of all blue ribbon 
winners in the Shorthorn 
classes were fed B-F Solubles. 
This record is even more 
impressive in that it includes 
5 grand champion bulls, 

7 grand champion females, 

5 reserve champion bulls and 


5 reserve champion females. 


wi tN 


re FAIR 194 
DIANA STA 
Out of 19 Classes 
1 Reserve 
sHOR 948 
NS missourt STATE Fair 1 
NS Ovt of 18 Closses 
Reserve 
Femole 
LLUINOTS STATE FAIR Grand 
1 Grand Chomp’ 
1BBONS 5 Out of 19 Clo’ 
SHORTHOR! NTUC TATE FAIR 1948 
LUE RIBBONS Out of 
OHIO STATE FAIR 1948 
16 BLUE RI ONS 
1 Grond Champio' 
e Chompio 
Champion Femole 
PROVIDES 
: D S 


BETTER FEED-BETTER FARE 


BROWN-FORMAN 
DISTILLERS CORPORATION & 
aT 
AOUISVILLE 
IN 


Write BROWN | 


-FORMAN 


B-GROUP VITAMINS 
RIBOFLAVIN, THIAMIN, 
NIACIN, CHOLINE, 
PYRIDOXINE, BIOTIN, 
PANTOTHENIC ACID, 
p-AMINOBENZOIC ACID, 
FOLIC ACID 


FATS ano PROTEINS 
CALCIUM, PHOSPHOROUS 


AND ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 
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MARSHALL'S 


TALK... 


Pe csannies IS THE TRADE MARK PROPERTY OF SAVAGE, INC.) 


DOWN 


NN’S) From the handlers and shippers in your 
mill—through the truckers and whole- 


salers—to your retailers and their custom- 
ers—the color and design combinations 
on “Tags that Talk” say the right thing 
quick and loud. 

Colors and designs talk faster than 
words. They prevent mistakes. They speed 
up handling. It makes no difference if the 
light shifts from bright to dim or daylight 
to some other. Special Savage processing 
eliminates glare and keeps colors true, 
Ordinary printing can’t do that. 

And, they're as strong as they are see- 
‘able. You can grab a tag and pull a bag 
anytime. 

If you use a thousand or a million of 
one kind or many kinds of tags, send for 
a free “Batch of Samples.” — 

Better yet, send samples of your own 
tags with annual quantities marked on the 
backs of the sheets. Then, we'll send FREE 
specific suggestions. for “‘Tags that Talk’’ 
youridentifying details. Why not doit NOW? 


EFFICIENCY: ECONOMY 


(From Pioneering) (From Specializing) 


VOLUME IN MILLIONS 
(From Our Big, New, Higher Speed Plant) 


‘Our amazing efficiency in feed-tag production resulted 
‘from our pioneering. 

‘The economy in “Tags that Talk” results from our 
specializing in high-speed volume production of indi- 
~vidualized tags. 

One glance at the gay colors and identifying designs 
from as far away as they can be seen, tells what is in 
any bag. 

No need to get within reading distance to pick the 
wanted bag out of a mixed stock or stack. 

A “Batch of Samples” will show you why. May we 
“send a set free, today? Hundreds, thousands, millions! 
Quantities are all the same to us; and constant improve- 
ments in manufacturing and shipping keep our service 
growing better and better, 


Do Write Us TODAY! 


ESTABLISHED 1919 Phone Cleveland 0913 - - -' - + HOMER J. SAVAGE, President 


New, Higher Speed Plant BUFFALO 3, 
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RICE BRAN 


Wire, phone or write for samples and prices of Riceland Rice Bran and Polish 


ARKANSAS RICE GROWERS CO-OP ASS'N 
STUTTGART, ARKANSAS PHONE L. D. 10 


World’s largest year ‘round suppliers of Vitamin-Rich Rice Bran and Polish to the Feed Industry 
World’s largest rice growing, milling, storage and marketing organization. 
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*Each year Bemis determines the grading of bur- 
lap produced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ 
grading is accepted by producers and users alike 
as the standard for burlap quality. This acceptance 
as the “supreme court” of the industry comes from 
Bemis’ long and unequalled experience as importer, 
converter and distributor of burlap. 


BUYING 


Bags? 


Weel, it’s wise and thrifty 
to deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap*. . . folks 
you know you can depend 
on. So for the famous Angus 
Bur-r-rlap or whatever 
grade you need ... look to 
Bemis! 

Anither important point... 
There’s a Bemis plant verra 
near you for better sairvice 
wherever you are. 


MIS 


“Rmerica’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore Boise Boston Brooklyn Buffalo Charlotte Chicago Cleveland 

Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis Jack ille, Fla. Kansas City 

Los Angeles « Louisville e Memphis ¢ Minneapolis e New Orleans « New York City 

Norfolk Oklahoma City Omaha Phoenix « Pittsburgh St.Louis ¢ Salina 
Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle Wichita 
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@ Feeders are increasingly VITAMIN-CONSCIOUS. Wixtou Oils 


THEY WANT POTENCY GUARANTEES THAT MEAN SOME- Available: 
THING. They no longer take things for granted when it comes to 


the vitamin fortification of feeds. i od Liver Oils With Adde & 


LONG EXPERIENCE IN THE PROCESSING OF HIGH QUALITY Fi /tamins A and D: 
MEDICINAL OILS is the sort of know-how that appeals to them. 

P. Super” 
GORTON’S HAVE THIS KNOW-HOW —and every step in 
manufacture — from processing the fish to filtering and blending 800-D 
the oils —is guarded by Gorton’s QUALITY CONTROL.  3000-A 2000-A. 3000-A- 
TRIPLE - TESTING — chemical, biological and by actual use — = ea 
makes the Gorton Guarantee really mean something. FEEDING OLS 
ADDED SALES APPEAL is attached to the statement, ‘This 400-D 1000-A 
mash fortified with Gorton’s Vitamin Oils.” 400-D 2000-A 

400-D 3000-A, 


FISH MEAL AND CONDENSED FISH g90-D_ 
SOLUBLES AVAILABLE 800-D 


2000-4 
4000-A 


NEW ENGLAND BY- PRODUCTS. corp. 


Ng Distribptong “for Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, Lid. By - Products Di 
(177 MILK STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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Vertical Mixers 


There’s a model just right 
for your needs... 


SIDNEY Vertical Mixers are all basically the 
same — identical for the fine job of mixing 
they do... for ease and convenience of opera- 
tion, low power consumption, and their many 


labor-saving features. 


These famous machines are made in four 


types, with a wide variety of feeds, drives, and 
capacities (40 bu. to 2 tons). This enables you 
to choose an installation that meets your needs 
exactly — and get full advantage of Sidney’s 
practical design and construction. 

Specifications and complete description are 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


LITY MACHINERY SINCE 1859, 


The Sidney Gearless Mixer (illustrated) is pop- 
ular for its simplicity — only two bearings to 
lubricate —- and the flush-with-the-floor loading 
hopper. Has the same compact efficiency as all 
other Sidney Vertical Mixers. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY CO. 


GOMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS AND FEED MILLS 
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FROM THIS 


This chick, 28 days old, weighed 124 Gm. 
and showed marked riboflavin deficiency. 


SEVEN DAYS 


No doubt about it— your customers’ poultry 
grow and produce much better when there’s 
adequate riboflavin in their feed. As a leader in 
the development of pure vitamins, Merck pro- 
vides dependable riboflavin mixtures particularly 
suited to low-cost application to your feed-pro- 
ducing methods. Write for the complete, inter- 
esting story and prices. 


THIS 


Same chick, 35 days old, weighed 210 Gm. 
after recovering on same diet supplemented 
with crystalline riboflavin. 


Photos courtesy 
of Dept. of 
Agricultural 
Chemistry, 
University of 
Missouri. 


No. 54 RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE merck — 


One ounce contains one gram of Riboflavin. Balance 
is starch and small amounts of Calcium Sulfate and 
Iron Sulfate. 


RIBOFLAVIN 85% MERCK (Not U.S. P.)— 
Riboflavin 85%, Fe (as Sulfate) 1.5%, Ca (as Sulfate) 
1.5%, Starch added 5%. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Calif. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. * Elkton, Va. 


In Canada: Merck & Co., Ltd. * Montreal * Toronto « Valleyfield 
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FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of... 
Feed Barley 
Melting Barley 
Wheat Bran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


INCREASE MOLASSES 
FEED OUTPUT 


LARGE HANDLING CAPACITY 
—EVEN MIXING 


This Mixer, with a 20 H.P. motor 
is so efficient that it turns out 
12,000 to 16,000 pounds of 
heavy type ground feeds per 
hour, based on 15 to 30 per 
cent molasses; on lighter feeds 
its production is 8,000 to 12,000 


ee een mixer Pounds, based on 25 to 50 per 


cent molasses. A more powerful 
motor will further increase its 
capacity. 


These Important Features Make For Efficiency And 
Long Life: 22 feet of molasses warming coils in tank; 
Heavy shaft, with larger center diameter for strength; 
Adjustable Beaters; Molasses register meter; Control 
valve eliminates clogging on low percentages of mo- 
lasses; Heavy duty 2-inch submerged pump, circulates 
molasses completely every 12 minutes; Feeder—con- 
veyor type, handles more than rated capacity; large 
opening at rear for ground hay, etc. 


Let us give you more information, write 


WENGER MIXER COMPANY 


Box 128 Sabetha, Kansas 


MILL & ELEVATOR FIRES 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE 


PREVENTION BUREAU 
CHICAGO 


MILLERS TO THE FEED TRADE 


A wide variety of grain ingredients for formula 
feeds . . . including 
TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED OATS... 


Get Samples and Prices 
Prompt Delivery 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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ASH 
LINSEED 


INNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPAN 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA MAIN 7371 
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FREE FIVE POINT 
DAIRY PROGRAM 


To make it easier for dairymen to feed their cows for 
maximum production at lowest feed cost, Arcady’s 
Dairy Service Dept. has issued a Dairy Feed Calculator, 
cow weight measuring tape, hay analysis chart, milk 
record chart and easy-to-follow instructions for com- 
puting ration requirements with these aids. Fill in cou- 
pon below for these materials with complete Dairy 
Program literature. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


ARCADY FARMS MILLING COMPANY 
223 West Jackson, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Send free tape, feed calculator and dairy program. 
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DAIRY 


16% and 20% DAIRY FEEDS 


Arcady Sup’R* Dairy Feeds are just what the name implies 
—super-rations custom-manufactured by Arcady to fill a de- 
mand from expert dairymen . .. men whose modern breed- 
ing and management have given their cows the ability to 
produce more milk than ordinary feeds will sustain. 


Sell the best dairymen in your community by giving them 
this feed that, like their breeding, is specially created to 
meet a higher standard. Arcady Sup’R* Dairy is formulated 
from the finest ingredients obtainable to give these high- 
producing cows palatability and bulk in a feed that is tops 
in protein quality, rich in energy content; high in lactation 
factor and low in fiber. Extra quantities of Vitamin D, and 
adequate minerals fortify Arcady Sup’R* Dairy to meet 
heavy needs in lactation and reproduction. 


Use Arcady Sup’R* Dairy to sell the best and biggest 
dairymen in your community. Push it, too, for higher fall 
and winter production at low cost from average herds. Ask 
your Arcady Representative or write for complete mer- 
chandising program. 


A Feed and Feeding Program for Every Farm Need 


ARCADY FARMS 


MILLING COMPAN Y 


223 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD ¢ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Industry and Colleges Join Hands 


Both Groups Seek Better Service to Agriculture 


@ A YEAR ago John Westberg told 
you of the fine work which men from 
the agriculture industries were doing 
with the agricultural colleges in the 
West. He made particular reference to 
their cooperation with Washington 
State college. As a result of this splen- 
did report some of your members be- 
came interested in developing similar 
relations between the six New England 
agricultural colleges and the represen- 
tatives from industry. A series of con- 
ferences were held to discuss the pos- 
sibilities of developing closer working 
relations in the New England states, 
and these men were encouraged to 


‘proceed with the development of a 


working= committee to bring about 
these relations. They selected five men 
representing five broad fields of agri- 
culture, and these men have met with 
the six agricultural college deans for 
the purpose of organization and gen- 
eral discussions of our problems. 

Two questions arose relative to the 
development of relations between the 
agricultural colleges and industry. 
They were: (1) What can industry do 
to help the agricultural colleges in 
their training programs so that gradu- 
ates will have a better knowledge of 
opportunities in agriculture? (2) What 
can the colleges do to become better 
acquainted with and to help industry? 

It was generally agreed that a close 
working relationship is needed be- 
tween all of the persons interested in 
agriculture because agriculture is a 
relatively small part of the entire busi- 
ness of New England. It is likely to be 


“An address delivered before the New England 
Feedmen’s conference held Sept. 9-10 at Orono, 
Maine. Mr. Campbell is dean of the school of 


agriculture, Rhode Island State college, Kings- 
ton, 
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By MASON H. CAMPBELL* 
Rhode Island State College 


submerged and overlooked when it is 
compared with the size of such busi- 
nesses as the textile industry, machine 
tool industry and many others. At the 
same time, we know that New Eng- 
land agriculture plays a vital role in 
the food supply of the people. Our 
duty is to pool our forces to keep this 
information before the public and par- 
ticularly our young people on the 
farms. 

Too many of the best young men 
who have been raised on farms in 
New England decide farming holds no 
future for them and that they should 
get training in some other field of 
work — possibly engineering or busi- 
ness administration. Little do they 
realize that agriculture is the largest 
single industry in the country and that 
there are many splendid opportunities 
for them in this field without their 
continuing in actual farm operations. 
We, from the college, try in our lim- 
ited way to get this message across to 
high school pupils, but it probably 
does not have the same effect as it 
would if it came to them from persons 
working in the field. Every agricultural 
business organization has a golden op- 
portunity and should consider it an 
obligation to spread this message 
through their field representatives to 
the young people on the farms in New 
England. Many of your staff members 
are called upon to meet with 4-H club 
groups, FFA members and to partici- 
pate in their programs. If each of -you 
in this organization, as well as in many 
others, would suggest to your person- 
nel that they take a few minutes to 


tell these young people about the im- 
portance of agriculture and the oppor- 
tunities which lie ahead if they get the 
proper training, it would help a great 
deal in holding these young people in 
agriculture. 

Other methods of presenting the 
general agricultural picture to our fu- 
ture college students may take the 
form of properly illustrated brochures 
or films which can be used on the high 
school level to bring out more of the 
opportunities in agriculture. This is 
something that would take a little 
more time than the visitation program 
outlined above, but it is something 
that may very well be developed in 
the near future. 


After we have accomplished this 
first step and have directed these 
young people into the agricultural col- 
leges they should be given broader 
training than just the information to 
be had in the classroom. This is where 
the help of the top people from in- 
dustry is needed. It has been generally 
agreed in our discussions that fresh- 
men agricultural students in the New 
England colleges should become ac- 
quainted with job opportunities. The 
best way to give them this informa- 
tion is to have representatives from 
industry invited to the schools to talk 
to these young men. In presenting this 
picture these speakers should give a 
broad view of their field of work and 
not merely show the opportunities 
with their particular companies. This 
will be your first opportunity to meet 
the agricultural college students, and 
it will be important, for it should help 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Distributors of 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
standard Dry D 
2,000 D3 per gram 
900,000 D3 per pound 
with a Middlings base 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
Delux Dry D 
2,000 D3 per gram 
900,000 D3 per pound 
with a Farina base 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
Dry A 
3,000 A per gram 
1,362,000 A per pound 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
Dry A&D 
in practically any 
combination of potencies 


+ 
Fortified Sardine Oils 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Arpro Wheat Germ Oil 


BARRETT DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Niacin 
> 

SPERTI, INC. 


Brewer's Dried Yeast 
+. 


CAROGREEN, INC. 
Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Sun Dried Alfalfa 


New 


Products Go Places 


[PAW in 


MANY years of experience in selling Vitamin Products has 
proved beyond any question the soundness of using only high 
quality Vitamin Products 


— They build a reputation for your feeds 

— They give your customers more for their money 

— They help your customers improve their stock 

— They constitute a sound merchandising policy. 
Any way you look at it, quality Vitamin Products help you 
increase both customers and profit. 
That is why our new quality line of Vitamin Products is going 
places. It is designed to provide you with whatever combination 
of potencies you need. You will find this new service much to 
your liking. And—through our now-famous nation wide distribut- 
ing system we can arrange to supply you with large quantities on 
a contract basis—or small spot shipments to meet any urgent 
need. Try this service the next time you require Vitamin Products. 


ATKINS &« DURBROW, INc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT BOSTON 
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Builds All-Around Promotions 


Feed Becomes Major Phase of Winborn Hatchery 


@ WHEN the Winborns set up shop 
as a chick-hatching operation in Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa, they didn’t realize 
that some day the feed and poultry 
supply department would overshadow 
the hatching phase of the business. 
“But that’s exactly what happened,” 
commented L. A. Winburn, who, with 


L. A. Winborn 


Mrs. Winborn 


his wife, owns and operates the feed 
store and hatchery. “By supplement- 
ing our natural resources to merchan- 
dise feed with a balanced promotional 
program and a roster of customer-help 
services, we have made notable strides 
in the feed line.” 
Established in 1929, as a man-and- 
wife partnership, the business was 
launched in a not too attractive build- 
ing on the Williamsburg square. 
Historical high-spots of the venture 
came in quick succession during the 
mid-thirties when the Winborns opened 
a branch store in Victor, Iowa, and a 
short time later bought a defunct 
farmers’ elevator in Williamsburg and 
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began mixing their own feed. Disaster, 
in the form of a fire, overtook the 
firm in 1944 and wiped out the Wil- 
liamsburg building. 

Inadequate housing hampered the 
progress of the company until Janu- 
ary, 1948, when a smart, new building 
was introduced. With a rousing open- 
ing day ceremony that included free 
lunch, free drawings for merchandise, 
and educational movies, Mr. and Mrs. 
Winborn saluted a new era in their 
business operation. | 

The new building, a stone’s throw 
from the town square, and at the cross- 
roads of two farm highways, is func- 
tional and eye-appealing. The Win- 
borns burned a little midnight oil in 
research on building design before 
blue printing the final specifications. 

A 26 by 54-foot garage, a paved 
driveway encircling the structure, and 
a quarter-block parking area, are not- 
able features. The 80 by 128-foot 
building is attractive from every angle. 


The feed display occupies a 35 by 
75-foot spread of space in the part- 
brick, part-glazed tile and part hollow 
tile, interior. From a roomy storeroom, 
feed is wheeled out of a door and 
down a handy ramp to patrons’ ve- 
hicles. A dock is available for unload- 
ing trucks. 

Feed racks, constructed to hold 100- 
pound bags, have tops equipped with 
a gadget which hold sample buckets 
of the feed displayed underneath the 
racks. 


AMONG the promotional tech- 
niques employed by the Win- 
borns in their feed and hatch- 
ery business at Williamsburg, 


lowa, is the feed rack shown 
above, which adds to the eye- 
appeal of the store's interior. 
Equally attractive is the build- 
ing's exterior pictured below. 


“Eliminating the messy, and not too 
attractive, feed-sampling technique, 
which involves keeping sacks open so 
customers may take handfuls out and 
inspect it, has been achieved with this 
bucket device,” commented Mr. Win- 
born. “Buckets containing samples of 
the same feed are located over each 
sack of feed displayed in the racks.” 

Overlooking the feed display room 
are, wall racks stocked with a vast 
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Added Amounts of 
TRACE MINERALS 


are required Farm Animals 


POULTRY RUMINANTS SWINE 


Trace Minerals required in added amounts in feeds by different species 
of farm animals according to latest nutritional findings are shown above. 


TRACE MINERAL REQUIREMENTS SMALL— but exacting. Only 0.45 to 25 milligrams per pound 
of feed. Because of these minute quantities the feed manufacturer is faced with a difficult job 


of incorporating and mixing them uniformly in his feeds. 


THE “CCC” TRACE MINERALIZING PROGRAMis effective, easy and economical. It is the result 
of many years’ research at the “CCC” Laboratories. It consists of adding (1) iodine uniformly by 
the surest means yet developed —“‘CCC” Stable lodized Calcium Carbonate — and (2) the other 
important trace minerals by one of three types of “CCC” Trace Mineral Premixes—one for 
Poultry, one for Ruminants, and one for Swine. 


Follow the profitable example of feed manufacturers who are using this efficient plan. Write 
today for complete information and a free copy of the new book “TRACE MINERALIZING.” 


CCC QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Trace Mineral Premixes _ Pellet Machine Calcium 
lodized-Manganesed Calcium Regular (plain) Calcium 
(any desired level) Dustless (plain) Calcium 
Manganesed Calcium Shellmaker Calcium Grit 
desired level Arrow-Head Insoluble Flint Grit 
ion -flowing) Calcium G-220 Riboflavin Supplement 
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Is there any loyalty in the feed business? We are sure 
YOU MAY NEED 

there is but, judging from the complaints of more than 
THEM AGAIN ‘ 

a few manufacturers, brokers and jobbers of feed 
ingredients, there are far too many feedmen who have very short memories. 


Do you remember the days when protein meals, millfeeds, grain and all other 
worthwhile feed ingredients were hard to get? Do you remember the days of price 
control, shortages and black markets? Do you remember the firms who, even in those 
days, continued to supply you, to the best of their ability and at established prices— 
without overages, trades, bonuses or other subterfuges? 


Do you still buy your requirements of the same materials from these same firms? 


Traveling throughout the country during the past few months several friends 
suggested that an editorial such as this might be appropriate. It isn’t that we aren't 
selling the output of our plants, was the composite of what they said, but we can’t 
understand why John Jones, or Tom Smith, never buys a thing from us today when 
we really went out of our way “to take care of him during the war.” 


We questioned some of the named wartime buyers who are also friends of ours. 
It is true, they admitted. We appreciate what Harry did for us during the war but 
you know how markets are—we are buying in split cars with other merchandise—- 
we made an especially good contract with Eddie some time ago—we picked up a 
few distress cars at somewhat under the market. They didn’t mean to forget their 
friend. They expected to be back buying from him again some day. 


When they do get around to buying again from their friends—it may be too late. 
President Truman asked the last congress for power to restore price control and 
allocations in an emergency. His request was denied but will probably be granted by 
the new Democratic congress which convenes in January. The critical world situation, 
our committments to ERP, Greece, Turkey and China and the domestic clamor against 
the high cost of living may quickly establish an emergency. Then our troubles with 
price control and allocations will begin all over again. 


As a matter of good business, as well as loyalty, every feedman should keep his 
name on the active customer list of the friendly firms who “took care of him during 
the war.” You may need them again. 
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Sensational reports have been published 
in several countries claiming that radio- 
activity at Nagasaki, Japan, has exerted a 
marked beneficial effect upon crop yields 
since the atomic bombing of that city. 
Most of these claims were based on ob- 
servations described by Mr. Takeo Fur- 
uno, a Japanese located in Nagasaki. 

During 1947 the writer conducted spe- 
cial investigations concerning the effects 
of the atomic bomb on plants and soils at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. This was done 
by personally visiting both cities, inter- 
viewing Furuno on his plots at Naga- 
saki, and consulting with at least 19 
Japanese scientists who made intensive 
studies after the bombing. Those scien- 
tists included agricultural chemists, bac- 
teriologists, botanists, horticulturists, phy- 
sicists, and soil and crop specialists from 
Hiroshima, Kyushu, and Tokyo Univer- 
sities and various agricultural experiment 
stations. In addition, numerous prefec- 
tural government officials and farmers in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were inter- 
viewed. This report describes many of 
the effects of atomic bombs and is a 
synthesis of information derived from 
numerous sources. 


@ HIROSHIMA was uniformly and exten- 
sively devastated by the atomic bomb which 
exploded over that city on Aug. 6, 1945. 
Practically all of the densely or moderately 
built-up portion of the city was leveled by 
blast and swept by fire. The center area, or 
approximately 4.4 square miles, was, for the 
most part, entirely burned out. 

The atomic bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
on Aug. 9, 1945, almost completely de- 
stroyed the immediate area surrounding 
ground zero. The whole city was damaged 
as if direct hits from ordinary bombs had 


“The Alemic Bom 


and its effect on 


Plants and 


By FRANCIS M. JORNLIN 


resulted everywhere. Although the scale of 
destruction was greater than at Hiroshima, 
the uneven terrain of Nagasaki confined 
the maximum intensity of damage to the 
valley over which the bomb exploded. The 


CENTER of the atomic-bombed 
area in Nagasaki is marked by 
this pylon. For convenience, 
the term "ground zero" is used 
in this article to designate the 
point on the ground directly 
beneath the point of detona- 
tion of “air zero." 


area of complete devastation thus was only 
about 1.8 square miles, much smaller than 
at Hiroshima. 

Within a radius of 3,280 feet from 
ground zero at Nagasaki, men and animals 
died almost instantaneously from the tre- 

‘mendous blast, pressure and heat. Houses 
and other structures were smashed, crushed 
and scattered, and fire broke out. A force 
beyond imagination was indicated. Trees of 
all sizes lost their branches, were uprooted 
or broken off at the trunk. Even within a 
radius of 6,560 feet from ground zero, some 
men and animals died instantaneously from 
the great blast and heat, and the great ma- 
jority were seriously or superficially injured. 

Despite the absence of sanitation mea- 
sures, no epidemics are reported to have 
broken out in either city. The experience of 
other bombed cities in Germany and Japan 
shows this is not an isolated case. A pos- 
sible explanation may lie in the disinfecting 
action of the extensive fires. In later weeks, 
disease rates rose, but not sharply. 

The energy of the atomic bomb takes 
three forms: namely, heat, radiation, and 
blast. A description of each follows: 

Heat: Allied and Japanese scientists have 
estimated that near ground zero the tem- 
perature at the time of each explosion was 
between 5,000 to 16,000 degrees Fahren- 
heit. In Hiroshima, the explosion started 
hundreds of fires almost simultaneously, the 
most distant of which was 13,700 feet from 
ground zero. This, however, probably. started 
when a building with a thatched roof col- 
lapsed on a hot charcoal fire. Fires were 
started directly by flash heat in such easily 
ignitable substances as dark cloth, paper or 
dry-rotted wood within about 3,500 feet of 
ground zero. White-painted, concrete-faced 
or cement-stuccoed structures reflected the 
heat and did not ignite. 

Charred telephone poles were discernible 


FRANCIS M. JORNLIN was 
formerly scientific consultant, 
soils and fertilizer branch, ag- 
ricultural division, natural re- 
sources section, general head- 
quarters, supreme commander 
for the allied powers, Tokyo, 
Japan. He is at present em- 
ployed with a large chemical 
concern in this country and is 
well known to many members 
of the fed trade. 


for 10,000 feet south and 13,000 feet north 
of ground zero at Hiroshima and 13,000 
feet or more at Nagasaki. Bubbling of roof 
tile occurred at Hiroshima from ground 
zero out to 4,000 feet, though with only 
scattered frequency after 2,000 feet. The 
same phenomenon was reported at Naga- 
saki, accompanied again by scarring and 
peeling of granitic rocks, almost a mile from 
ground zero. In the immediate area of 
ground zero the heat charred corpses be- 
yond recognition. Because the radiant heat 
given off at the explosion easily charred 
combustible objects while ceasing so quickly 
that surfaces not in the direct line of radia- 
tion were unaffected, there are clearly 
marked “shadows” visible where objects 
were shielded against the heat. Clothing as 
well as buildings afforded considerable pro- 
tection against the flash. Even a clump of 
grass or tree leaf was, on occasion, adequate. 
The implication is that the duration of the 
flash was less than the time required for 
the grass or leaf to shrivel. While an accu- 
rate estimate is not possible, the duration 
could hardly have exceeded a fraction of a 
second. 
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Radiation: From the chain reaction which 
produced the mass release of energy in the 
explosion, radiations of wide range were re- 
leased. The light and heat are familiar ele- 


ments of explosions, but the free neutrons: 


and high-frequency radiation such as gam- 
ma rays are a new phenomenon. The radia- 
tions are highly penetrating and lethal. The 
damaging penetration of radiation would 
be possible from three sources: 


(a) From the high-frequency radiation, 
whether neutrons, gamma rays, or 
other unspecified rays, released in 
the chain reaction of the bomb. 


From lingering radioactivity from de- 
posits of primary fission products 
scattered in the explosion. 


(c) From induced radioactivity in the 
bombed area caused by interaction 
of neutrons with matter penetrated. 


Only the first cause seems to have had 
important effects, though there are detect- 
able pockets of radioactivity in both cities. 
At Takaru, 10,000 feet from ground zero 
in Hiroshima, and, at Nishiyama, 6,500 feet 
from ground zero in Nagasaki, scientific 
measurements weeks after the explosion 
showed radioactivity. Presumably this was 
from deposits of primary fission products 
rather than induced radioactivity. Accord- 
ing to the United States strategic bombing 
survey report, radiation apparently had no 
lasting effects on the soil or vegetation. 
Seeds later planted within a few hundred 
feet of ground zero grew normally. Exam- 
ination of subsurface soil in the immediate 
area showed the presence of earthworms 
and other life only a few inches below the 
surface. The rays proved lethal to men and 
animals for an average radius of 3,000 feet 
from ground zero, caused loss of hair up 
to 7,500 feet and occasionally beyond, and 
other mild effects up to almost two miles. 
Stories of harmful effects on people who 
came into the area after the explosion have 
been disproved by investigation. 

Blast: The pressure or shock wave trav- 
eled out in all directions from the explosion. 
The blast pressure, as with high explosives, 
rose almost instantaneously to a peak, de- 
clined more slowly, and then fell below 
atmospheric pressure for a period about 
three times the period during which it was 
above atmospheric pressure. 

The positive period—that during which 
the pressure was greater than atmospheric 
—was of much greater peak measure than 
the succeeding or negative phase. Near 
ground zero the blast struck almost verti- 
cally downward. At somewhat greater dis- 
tances, both horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents of the blast were appreciable. At 
considerable distances, the blast was travel- 
ing in an almost horizontal direction. Shield- 
ing was more important at Nagasaki than 
at Hiroshima because of the hills that di- 
vided the city. Reflection and diffraction ef- 
fects were observed. In Hiroshima, the 
limits of the blast effects extended eight 


(b) 


NOTHING but debris can be 
seen in this desolate view of 
Nagasaki taken shortly after 
the atomic bombing. Accord- 
ing to Japanese in the Naga- 
saki prefecture it was, “like a 
graveyard with not a tomb- 
stone standing." 
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CENTER of the atomic-bombed 
area in Hiroshima is shown 
above. The bomb exploded 
above the building with the 
dome. Even earthquake-resis- 
tant reinforced concrete build- 
ings collapsed or suffered 
structural damage due to the 
blast. 


miles out from ground zero where some 
glass was reportedly shattered. 


CLAIMS OF TAKEO FURUNO 

Furuno built a small house in Nagasaki 
two months after the atomic-bombing and 
began cultivating three fields located at 
various distances from ground zero; namely, 
200, 300, and 600 meters, or about 660, 
980, and 1,970 feet, respectively. School 
children assisted him in fertilizing, planting, 
cultivating and harvesting these fields. In 
September 1947, Furuno announced sensa- 
tional results from the effects of radio- 
activity on crop growth. 

He reported that his tests revealed yield 
increases of from 30 to 300 per cent over 
normal yields and that, although the atomic 
bomb had been dropped on August 9, 1945, 
approximately two years earlier, enough 


radioactivity remained in the soil to visibly 
and significantly affect crop production, 
even in 1947. 

Furuno maintained that in 1947 the 
pumpkin crop gave a 50 per cent increase 
over the normal yield and that the rinds of 
some pumpkins grew stalks that bore ad- 
ditional pumpkins. Sweet potatoes were re- 
ported as giving the most favorable re- 
sponse. The seedlings which were planted 
near the end of May 1947, grew into po- 
tatoes weighing at least a half pound each 
in two months and produced three times 
the normal crop. Wheat yielded 42 bushels 
per acre, a two-fold increase. Twice the 
normal yield of millet was harvested. Cot- 
ton gave three times the normal yield 
whereas sesame showed a two-fold increase. 
Eggplant, tomato and sugar-cane yielded 
50 per cent more than usual. Carrot and 
cucumber produced slightly more than the 
normal harvest. Rice and string beans, how- 
ever, were reported as exceptional and did 
not yield at all. These claims, as described 
by Furuno, have been publicized widely 
and have brought expressions of surprise 
and some skepticism from various American 
and Japanese scientists. 
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IMPROVED 

ARCHER 

LINSEED 

MEAL 

HAS 

HIGHER 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


Linseed Ol Meal Department 


600 Roanoke Building « Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


10 Years Research Develops 
Better Flax Processing Method. 
Gives Feeders Archer Quality 
Extracted Linseed Oil Meal with 


2 Pounds More Protein Per Sack. 


Now you can give your feeders the preferred pro- 
tein supplement in the modern extracted form! It’s 
the new linseed oil meal that is granular and rela- 
tively free of fines. It’s higher in protein content. 
It’s production controlled for uniformity. It’s 
Archer Quality Extracted Linseed Oil Meal, pro- 
duced by the efficient new Continuous Solvent Ex- 
traction method! 

Continuous Extraction, the modern, efficient 
processing method pioneered by Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., has been used successfully for more 
than fifteen years in processing soybeans. Archer 
44% soybean oil meal, produced the Continuous 
Extraction way, has demonstrated its superiority 
over “old style” processed meals in feeding effi- 
ciency. Now this proven processing method has 
been applied to flax seed! 

ADM Continuous Extraction retains the nutritive 
values of flax... literally washes the oil from the 
flax and tempers the meal for the greatest feed 
value! Archer Quality Extracted Linseed Oil Meal 
produced the Continuous Extraction way has been 
tested and proved on hundreds of animals in the 
laboratory and on the farm. All tests and experi- 
ments prove conclusively that this new, modern 
linseed oil meal equals “‘old style” hydraulic and 
expeller meals in all respects and actually excels 
the old process meals in protein content and 
efficiency. 

This blue ribbon linseed oil meal meets all recog- 
nized advantages of linseed oil meal for palatability 
and conditioning properties. It has proven itself an 
outstanding protein supplement for all livestock. 

When ordering, specify Archer Quality Extracted 
Linseed Oil Meal in Pellets or granular Meal. 
Literature and samples sent on request. 
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The writer interviewed Furuno on his 
fields at Nagasaki in November, 1947. Many 
of the increased yields described above 
were reviewed again by Furuno who em- 
phasized that the response was due to radio- 
activity. He also explained that unusually 
large yields for various crops were experi- 
enced during the latter part of 1945 and in 
1946. However, he mentioned that all crops 
except sweet potatoes in the vicinity of 
ground zero were killed at the time of the 
blast. 

Upon further questioning, Furuno re- 
vealed that rye and wheat ripened imper- 
fectly in 1947, probably because of unfav- 
orable weather conditions. Periods of very 
dry and rainy weather prevailed. The rye 
harvested had about 70 per cent sterile 
seeds. Wheat and barley yields, instead of 
being abnormally high, actually were only 
50 to 60 per cent those of normal years. 
Oats gave an average yield. Unusual im- 
maturity was typical for rice both in 1946 
and in 1947. 

In 1947 Italian millet produced all sterile 
seeds in the 200 meter area, according to 
Furuno. However, he maintained that the 
heads of the millet were nearly twice as 
long as usual. The writer was informed that 
the soil growing this crop had been cul- 
tivated for many years; also, before the 
bombing, houses were located only 10 feet 
from the edge of this field. 

It is important to note that, in all of 
Furuno’s demonstrations, seeds were used 
from areas not exposed to the atomic-bomb- 
ing. This was done because most of the 
seeds exposed to the effects of the bomb 
had to be used for food as a result of the 
critically short food supply. 


EFFECT ON PLANTS 


Scientists from Japanese universities and 
agricultural experiment stations observed at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki that nearly all 
plants within 3,000 feet from ground zero 
died as a result of the bombing. Less dam- 
age was evident farther from the center of 
the bombing attack. Seeds and parts of 
plants below the surface of the ground 
were damaged only slightly, and, even at 
ground zero, many seeds and roots soon 
produced shoots which grew above the 
ground again. 

Farmers located approximately 10,000 
feet from ground zero at Hiroshima stated 
that sweet potatoes growing in their fields 
at the time of the blast were damaged only 
slightly. The leaves of cucumber and egg 
plants, however, died at once. Tomato 
leaves dropped off just after the blast and 
the fruit became brown on one side. The 
fruit of the egg plant and the pumpkin 
also changed to a brownish color on the 
side exposed to the blast. 


Japanese scientists have examined a rep- 
resentative number of fruit trees and vege- 
tables in Nagasaki since the explosion. 
Many malformed new sproutings, morpho- 
logical and physiological, were noticed soon 
after the bombing, but most were only tem- 
porary modifications and later became nor- 
mal again. Malformations were not common 
for these plants in 1946. 


The effect of the atomic bomb on plant 
growth, in general, was only temporary, 
and, for most plants, abnormal growth lasted 
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A SCENE in Hiroshima shortly 
after the atomic bombing. The 
tremendous pressure of the 
blast distorted the steel frames 
of buildings into grotesque 
shapes, and all industry in this 
area was completely wiped out. 


not over a generation. However, it should 
be emphasized that additional research over 
a long period of time is needed to estab- 
lish reliable conclusions in this respect. Per- 
haps changes may be evident in later 
generations. 


Numerous Japanese farmers, government 
officials, and scientists explained that many 
plant abnormalities reported at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki probably were due princi- 
pally to adverse weather conditions, includ- 
ing a severe drought. Nagasaki farmers, for 
example, stated that, since the bombing, 
they had experienced the worst drought in 
40 years and that unusual sterility had been 
observed in 1946 and in 1947, especially 
for rice, millet, cowpeas, and azuki beans. 
They were of the opinion that much of the 
sterility was due to unfavorable weather 
conditions as other farmers near Nagasaki 
in areas not exposed to the atomic-bombing 
also had experienced a similar effect. 


Nearly one and a half months after the 
atomic-bombing of Nagasaki, technicians 
from Kyushu university selected ten plots 
in the affected and unaffected areas of that 
region. Crops grown were Japanese radish, 
rape, horse beans, barley, and buckwheat. 
Germination rates, length of stalks, and 
yields were studied carefully. No beneficial 
effect of radioactivity per se was observed 
in these experiments. Scientists at Hiro- 
shima likewise were unable to detect any 
increased yields due to such an effect. 


Several farmers situated only a few yards 
from ground zero in Nagasaki stated that, 
since the bombing, they have not experi- 
enced any increased crop growth due to 
radioactivity. Decreased yields, however, 
often have resulted. Other farmers located 
500, 2,000, 6,600 and 8,200 feet from 
ground zero also were interviewed. Several 
likewise were contacted in the Nishiyama 


reservoir area where radioactivity in Nov- 
ember, 1947, although very slight, was four 
times greater than at ground zero. All of 
these farmers claimed below average to nor- 
mal yields for all crops in 1945, 1946, and 
1947, 


EFFECT ON SOILS 


Many Japanese scientists have empha- 
sized that most of the beneficial effects 
shown by crops after the atomic-bombing 
were due to burnt soil and especially to ash 
accumulated from organic matter and from 
buildings which burned. They believe that 
the excellent crop growth reported by Fur- 
uno probably was due primarily to the large 
amount of ash added to his fields and not 
because of radioactivity per se. The ash 
from burned buildings in the bombed cities 
actually represented large equivalent quan- 
tities of lime and potash. For example, Jap- 
anese have estimated that the ash from one 
ordinary house is equivalent to adding to 
the soil approximately three short tons of 
lime (CaO) and 0.8 short tons of potash 
(K,O) per acre. Remnants of buildings 
and much ash were blown about or scattered 
as a result of the atomic-bombings. Crops 
thus are growing on many soils of coms 
paratively high fertility in Hiroshima, Naga- 
saki, and all cities extensively bombed. 


It is interesting to note that surface soil 
samples selected from Furuno’s fields in 
November, 1947, according to directions 
from the writer, were of very alkaline pH; 
namely, 8-9. Soil samples selected near his 
fields and in other areasein Nagasaki were 
characterized by much lower and more 
nearly normal pH of 5-7. Variations in the 
quantities of ash added to the fields prob- 
ably were mainly responsible for the wide 
pH range. 

Furuno admitted in November, 1947 that 
his plots near ground zero had received a 
total of approximately 170 pounds per acre 
of ammonium sulfate and superphosphate 
each year since the blast of the atomic 
bomb. Large amounts of ash in the surface 
soil of Furuno’s fields were discovered by 
the writer. Small and large particles of 


(Continued on page 109) 
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by Congressman LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 10, 1948 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Twenty-four hours in this city is sufficient time for one to get the impres- 
sion that Democrats and Republicans were shocked with the election results. For 
the Democrats it's another four years to control the executive departments and 
the tremendous patronage that goes with it. In addition they will fill all jobs 
in the legislative end of this business. 


The Republicans are crushed. All bright prospects have faded and now the 
"second guessers” are trying to rationalize the defeat. Every kind of excuse is 
advanced for the defeat but it serves no good purpose. 


This column, you will recall, pointed out in the October issue of The Feed 
Bag, that Governor Dewey was not meeting the issues. It seemed to me that his 
campaign was moving in the same direction as Truman's. If both parties offer the 
same program, the voters have no choice and the question was: why change? Now 
the die is cast and socialism is in the saddle. For the next four years govern- 
ment will be the master, not the servant of the people. We are bent on a social- 
istic binge. 


TRUMAN'S TRIUMPH 


Harry Truman was the under-dog; his victory came through his personal efforts 
after repudiation by the great majority of the leaders in the Democratic party. 
Hardly without exception the big-city machine men were opposed to him. Jake Arvey 
and Kelly of Chicago, James Roosevelt, Leon Henderson, and many, many others, in- 
cluding national radio commentators, did not support the President. Thus, his 
victory is the result of his never-say-die spirit. The American people love a 
fighter and when Mr. Truman started to swing his hay-makers from the floor they 
went for him in a big way. 


With this great victory, however, has come a responsibility that is stagger- 
ing. Conditions at home are precarious and abroad we face the possibility of war. 
In attempting to solve these problems he has a job with his newly elected Con- 
gress. There is considerable talk about a purge of the Dixiecrats and if that 
attempt is made, there will be a fireworks demonstration never before witnessed 
in this capitol. A combination of conservatives from the North and South would 
compel Truman to soft-pedal any move to eliminate members in his own party from 
active participation in the 8lst Congress. 


CONGRESSIONAL SITUATION 


In the Senate there will be 42 Republicans and 54 Democrats. The House will 
have 262 Democrats, 172 Republicans and one American Labor party man. Obviously, 
Mr. Truman has a substantial majority and should be in a position to put over any 
legislation that he wants. If he should decide to go way to the left, he will be 
met, quite likely by a conservative North-South block. 


It looks right now that the President is going to ask for a repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. It may be amended but not repealed, in my opinion. On the 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Are You Talking Supplements? 


Every feed dealer has one rs yom That job is to advise his 
customers on proper livestock and poultry feeding. All year 
‘round you want to give your customers the right information 
on the right feeding practices. 

Today, as never before, feed dealers must talk the advantages 
of feeding supplements. They must drive home these facts: 


1. In any feeding situation, livestock and poultry producers can 
always get faster, cheaper gains by feeding supplements. 
2. A balanced ration of grains and supplements always does the 


Ay 


FEEDING IS 


best and fastest job for farmers. Grains alone can never do the job 

efficiently. | 
3. Sure, there's plenty of grain. But no farmer should switch to 

grain alone and lose money. 


Talk supplements today like you’ve never talked them 
before. You'll be doing your customers a favor—and you'll 
get your reward in extra sales. 


2 


ACCIDENT | 


FEEDS For LIVESTOCK and POULTRY 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. - 


MINNEAPOLIS. - 


EAST DES MOINES 


ST. LOUIS, ILL. + 
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CHARLES REED 


@ BACK in 1932, when the Farmers 
Produce Co. of Jamesport, Mo., was 
a struggling feed, cream and produce 
station, Bill Reed, and his son, Charles, 
co-partners, decided to experiment 
with the idea of paying for trips to 
transport feed out of Kansas City, Mo., 
by hauling livestock in on the return 
trip. 

Surprising enough to the partners, 
they had no trouble obtaining loads of 
livestock to haul in the two trucks 
operating at that time. They were 
booked solid. 

But the even more remarkable fea- 
ture of the livestock hauling experi- 
ment wasn't the ease with which they 
secured business, but the instantaneous 
shot in the arm this innovation gave 
retail feed sales. ; 

“The livestock-hauling setup was 
the beginning of a new era for us,” 
beamed Bill Reed. “We didn’t realize 
it at the time but whenever we picked 
up a load of hogs or cattle, we were 
laying the groundwork for personal 
friendships with farmers, many of 
whom would drop into our place later, 
look over our line of feed, and maybe 
walk out with a sack or two. I don’t 
say the livestock hauling did every- 
thing, but we certainly discovered the 
value of personal contacts in building 
feed sales that way. It got so every 
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Hauling Service Stimulates Sales 


Reed’s Enterprise Keeps Fleet of 10 Trucks Busy 


time we added a new truck, feed sales 
spurted.” 

When Bill Reed and his son bought 
out the Farmers produce, they got a 
name that was over 50 years old. Some 
idea of the progress of the company 
since they took over the reins may be 
gleaned from the fact that there are 
now 10 trucks in operation: three 
semi-trailers, six 114-ton trucks, and 
a pick-up. In addition to the retail 
feed store, there are two warehouses, 
a grain elevator and a seed processing 
plant. 

The most recent addition, the seed 
processing plant, was acquired in 1943. 
In 1935 and 1936, a grain buying ven- 
ture was initiated. Later, the Reeds 
launched a timothy seed hauling 
service. 

Characteristic of the two men’s op- 
portunistic go-getterism, when they 
discovered in 1937 that there wasn’t 
a grain blower within miles of James- 
port, they immediately installed one, 
and had another service that rang the 
bell with farm citizens. 

After the livestock hauling service 
proved to have such beneficial effects 
on other departments of the business, 
Bill and Charles Reed became con- 
firmed advocates of what they term 
“contacts with a purpose.” 


ALWAYS on their toes, Biil 
Reed and his son, Charles, 
added the seed processing 


plant shown below to their 
feed business at Jamesport, 
Mo., in 1943. The firm also 
owns a retail feed store, two 
warehouses, and the elevator, 
seen at the right. 


Despite the success other dealers 
claim with farm-to-farm calls in sell- 
ing feed, the father and son team 
aren't enthusiastic over the plan of 
merchandising that involves feedyard 
chats with farmers for the express 
purpose of selling him a bill of goods. 
They don’t pursue this routine. 

“We don’t ring their doorbell — 
they come to us,” explained Charles 
Reed. “We like the more subtle 
approach of providing services that 
makes the farmer take the first step. 
The livestock hauling service, the 
grain blower, and the seed processing 
plant have helped feed sales by at- 
tracting more people to our establish- 
ment. These services provide us with 
a ready-made group of feed prospects. 

“Friendships between us and many 
of the community’s farmers have rip- 
ened simply because we were the only 
ones who could pick up their hogs and 
take them to market promptly, or pro- 
cess seed for them, or because we were 
the only company within 75 miles 
equipped with a grain blower.” 

A poultry and cream pick-up service 
acts in a similar fashion, according to 
the Reeds. It gives the deliveryman, 
who is a trained feed salesman, an ex- 
cuse for visiting a farm home, getting 
acquainted with a farmer, and then 
applying a carefully planned sales 
argument. 

It isn’t exactly a handicap to the 
Farmers Produce in their employment 
of the contracts-with-a-purpose tech- 
nique that Bill Reed is a talented auc- 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Does it provide 


enough VITAMIN 


You can’t be sure! Tests show that hay—even when sun-cured— 


varies widely in its vitamin D content. 


Of ten samples of alfalfa hay—assayed by various Experiment 
Stations—most were found too low in vitamin D to provide the 
minimum needed by many farm animals. 


Experimental evidence indicates, too, that the minimum require- 
ment of vitamin D is not necessarily enough for best growth 
and production! 


Make sure your cows, heifers, 


calves sheep get plenty of FREE HAY CHART 


Dy Here are facts that will 


help you self more 
vitamin D-fortified feeds 


IRRADIATED Dr 


RICH 


Additional 
Nutritional Facts 


About 
Vitamin D 


The amount of sunshine exposure 
is not necessarily a good index 
to the vitamin D potency of hay. 
For instance, a recent report 
shows vitamin D after sun-curing 
no higher than soon after the 
hay was cut. 


Wide year-to-year variations 
have been reported in similarly 
cured hay from the same field. 
One year 862 units per pound— 
the next, 216 units. 


The vitamin D content of 
roughages is unpredictable. 


Samples higher in D are usually 
lower in carotene. 


Reports on sun-cured alfalfa hay 
show 68 to 663 units per pound. 
None of these would supply the 
minimum requirements of young 
calves. Furthermore, none would 
provide the minimum for swine 
at 5 or 10% of the ration. 


Widespread occurrence of 
vitamin D deficiency indicates 
that roughages and sunshine 
are undependable. 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Agricultural Department FB-11 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22 


Y Yeast 


FOUR- FOOTED animays 
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Keep Step with the Times 


Caltriders Expand Services as Community Grows 


@ WHEN a community literally ad- 
vances by seven league strides in 
population, culture, and wealth, a busi- 
ness concern must step along accord- 
ingly if it is to continue to be a “name” 
there. That’s the reasoning of Charles 
E. Caltrider, co-owner of Caltrider 
Bros., Inc., Reisterstown, Md. 

Charles and Carroll E. Caltrider 
operate a feed and hardware estab- 
lishment in the location on Reisters- 
town’s main street where their father, 
L. C. Caltrider, opened a hardware 
and lumber business 40 years ago. 

Back in 1908 the Caltrider Hard- 
ware Co. occupied a small building, 
and Reisterstown was just a country 
town. But 1948 finds Caltriders’ with 
a large store measuring 60 by 100 and 
three warehouses at the rear with a 
total capacity about equalling the front 
structure. 

Reisterstown, home of many wealthy 
families, now has a population of 3,000 
and is practically a suburb of Balti- 
more. Likewise, Caltriders’ has pro- 
gressed, showing a 100 per cent in- 
crease in volume over the years. 

“We are a family who have always 
been interested in feeds and farm sup- 
plies becauses our father was a farmer 
before going into a business as a 
service to his neighbors,” explained 
Charles, newest proprietor. 

“As the needs of the community 
changed, the service of the firm 
changed or expanded to keep pace. 
This huge stock we carry,” he con- 
tinued, indicating the well-filled and 
neatly-arranged display floor, “is the 
result of our policy of stocking every- 
thing we have call for. Just two re- 
quests for an article and we get it. 
Every day we send a truck to town 
to pick up special merchandise.” 
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Lumber was dropped from the line 
of stock carried and replaced by feeds 
25 years ago. Besides having the Pur- 
ina franchise, the firm handles Diet- 
rich and Gamble feeds. The brothers 
are now recognized as the largest inde- 
pendent feed dealers in the surround- 
ing locality. 

L. C. Caltrider, the founder, passed 
on last year at the age of 84. He had 
been retired for some time, however, 
and for 16 years the eldest son, G. B. 
Caltrider, operated the business. When 
he retired several months ago Carroll 
and Charles took over under the pres- 
ent firm name. 

Carroll has been connected with the 
business for about 20 years in some 
capacity. Charles, however, had been 
divisional manager for Glidden paints 
in Washington, D. C. for 11 years, 
bringing this organizing and promo- 
tional experience with him to the 
company. 

“Charles handles the promotions 
and advertising matter,” Carroll com- 
mented. “Seasonally we put out a 20- 
page book of storewide offerings and 
information, and with it go separate 
factory enclosures concerning feeds. 
We have just completed the job of 
getting out 2,500 copies featuring fall 
and winter needs. 

“Local newspapers carry our ads 
regularly, and we trim our windows 
every week in keeping with the sea- 
son,” Carroll continued. “And another 
thing, we have a factory representa- 
tive, generally in the feed line, visit 
our store about twice a week so we 
can go over customer problems with 
him. We gain much through this per- 
sonal contact.” ; 

Seventeen employes are on the pay- 
roll at the Maryland firm. Handling 
feeds requires the full time of eight 
workers, one of whom, Rubin John- 
son, has a record of 20 years with 
Caltriders! The volume of business 
also demands the services of a book- 
keeper and two secretaries. 

“Though at times we lose employes 
who go into other activities, it seems 
that everybody wants to work for us 
considering the number of applications 
we constantly receive,” mused Charles. 


KEEPING IN step with the 
progressive community they 
serve are Carroll E. Caltrider, 
left, and his brother, Charles 
E. Caltrider, who operate a 
feed business in Reisterstown, 
Md. Their feed and hardware 
establishment, pictured below, 
has expanded to keep up with 
the city's advancement in pop- 
ulation and wealth. 


“We pay quite well, considerably more 
than some others. And we close at 
1 p. m. each Wednesday. 

“Our monthly personnel meetings 
are attended by all workers. If anyone 
has something to offer in the way of 
new ideas, we want to hear them. If 
anyone has something on his chest, 
this is the opportunity to get it off. 
These meetings have proved very 
beneficial in promoting employe rela- 
tions. Three of our men went into 
service during the war and they all 
came back to work.” (Charles served 
27 months himself.) 

Five trucks varying from ¥% to 4 
ton capacities are kept rolling over a 
30-mile radius. A Caltrider truck 
loaded with feed, hay, fertilizer, or 
other bulky merchandise is almost cer- 
tain to be on any drive one takes over 
roads in that section around Baltimore. 

Drive-in customers, however, find 
ample parking space on the premises. 
A large lot at the side and rear is sur- 
faced with gravel and crushed stone, 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Doe You Waut 
CLEAN CUT CORN? 


Leading millers say it adds new sales 
appeal to their mixed feeds ... means 
greater sales volume. How to make profit- 
able clean cut corn can be answered best 
by Sprout-Waldron. 


Thousands of satisfied users have 
learned that S-W Corn Cutters out-pro- 
duce any other competitive cutter on the 
market. Capacities on whole corn range 
from 1500 lb./hr. up to 12,000 lb/hr. That’s 
why you can rely on a Sprout-Waldron 
recommendation to meet your production 
needs. 


Proven features such as top and bottom 
screen design... heavy 5-knife rotor 
... easy adjustment and _ accessibility, 
are reflected in the continued high demand 
for Sprout-Waldron Cutters. 


Whether your needs call for a single 
cutter or a complete system, consult 
Sprout, Waldron & Company, Muncy, Pa., 
for a sincere, qualified recommendation. 


Q maw 
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Feed Control Officials Meet 


Nation’s Capital Scene of 38th Annual Convention 


@ THE beautiful Shoreham hotel in 
the nation’s capital provided the set- 
ting for the 38th annual convention 
of the Association of American Feed 
Control officials, Oct. 14-15. 

The Shoreham is really beautiful—- 
spacious and well decorated rooms, 
landscaped grounds, inviting gardens 
and a fountain, if not one of the eight 
wonders of the world plays, at least, 
on the second team, for it sprays for 
20 minutes at a time without repeat- 
ing the pattern of its spray even though 
changing every second. 

The feed control officials of the 48 
sovereign states, however, had little 
cpportunity to enjoy the beauty of the 
Shoreham for they were seriously at 
work for the full two days and nights. 
There were open meetings both morn- 
ings, committee and investigators’ re- 
ports one afternoon and committee 
meetings and conferences every other 
available minute during the stay in 
Washington, D. C. 

L. E. Bopst, “Les” to his friends, 
opened the convention with his re- 
port as secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Bopst, who is the Mary- 
land (College Park) control official, 
indicated that the association was vig- 
orously progressing to the beginning 
of its life at 40, that relations with 
the feed manufacturers were amicable 
and that feed buyers, with insignificant 
exceptions, were getting better than 
the assured values when purchasing 
mixed feeds. 

President W. L. Hunter, Sacramento, 
Calif., followed explaining that “Feed 
Control is a Big Job.” He outlined the 
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increasing complexity of the work as 
more and more products and ingredi- 
ents come on the market. 

The traditional exchange speaker, 
between the control officials and the 
American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation, was Fred W. Thomas, chair- 
man of the board of the latter organi- 
zation and president of the Central 
Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. His ad- 
dress is published in this issue of The 
Feed Bag beginning on page 67. 

J. R. Allgyer, an associate of E. A. 
Meyer, administrator, research and 
marketing act, USDA, substituted for 
Mr. Meyer who had been scheduled 
as one of the first morning speakers. 
He detailed how the appropriation of 
government funds for research and 
marketing had been increased from 
9.5 million dollars to 61 million dol- 
lars and how most of this money was 
allocated to research projects for the 
benefit of American agriculture. 


The last two speakers on the first 
morning program were Dr. L. C. Nor- 
ris, professor of nutrition at Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y., and W. A. 
Queen, chief of the division of state 
cooperation, food and’ drug adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 


Prof. Norris explained the work of 
the National Research council of which 
he is chairman of the committee on 
animal nutrition. The council was or- 
ganized by the National Academy of 
Science at the request of President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1916 and has 
carried on ever since as a cooperative 
organization of the scientific men of 
America “to stimulate research in the 
mathematical, physical and biological 


TOM LAW (left) of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Crushers as- 
sociation, Atlanta, and Walter 
Berger (right) president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers 
association, Chicago, were hosts 
at a dinner for officers and 
members of the state relations 
committee of the Association 
of American Feed Control of- 
ficials. They are seen with Wil- 
liam L. Hunter of Sacramento, 
Calif., retiring president of the 
control officials. (Photo by The 
Feed Bag) 


A. M. G. SOULE (right) of 
Augusta, Maine, was elected 
president of the Association 


of American Feed Contro! 
Officials. Shown with him are 
L.E. Bonst (center) of College 
Park, Md., re-elected secretary- 
treasurer, and Emmet Johnson, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
chairman of the state relations 
committee -of the American 
Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. Bruce Poundstone of Ken- 
tucky (not pictured) was 
elected vice-president. (Photo 
by The Feed Bag) 


sciences, and in the application of 
these sciences to engineering, agricul- 
ture, medicine and other useful arts 
with the object of increasing knowl- 
edge, of strengthening the national de- 
fense, and of contributing ia other 
ways to the public welfare.” 

Mr. Queen spoke on false and mis- 
leading labeling. He called attention 
to the fact that a label is misleading 
if it fails to include pertinent informa- 
tion just as much as if the information 
given is false. He also pointed out that 
“labeling” includes all accompanying 
material such as descriptions, direc- 
tions, folders, pamphlets, booklets and 
advertising. 

The reports of 10 committees and 
29 investigators occupied the entire 
afternoon of the first day of the con- 
vention. These reports are made as 
recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee and after consideration and 
adoption at the close of the convention 
result in changes in the definitions of 
various feedstuffs. The changes made 
this year were not extensive and will 


(Continued on page 94) 
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2. Year-'Round Avail- 
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* America’s Finest Feeds 
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puts pullets N Cc 
are Fortified with W E ST E R Sell Peebles’ Condensed Whey-Product 
Peebles containing Ribolac 
DRIED THE BEST BUY IN MILK NUTRIENTS 
with Ribolac Company whey fermentation product—add- | Gycranteed 55% solids ee 
ed to provide a guaranteed level of Ribo- 
flavin—plus other B-Complex vitamins as | Milk Nutrients, fortified 
«Economical well as additional growth factors (both | With Ribolac to provide 11.5 
Guaranteed Analysis known and unknown) present in natural | "9: !b- Riboflavin. Also fortified 
milk sources—will give your feeds a com- | With 18 mg. /Ib. Niacin and 1000 
petitive sales advantage. units Viemin D; per tb. 
Nationally advertised in 
farm papers, turkey and 
poultry papers. 


‘WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


_ America’s Largest Processor of Whey Products 
| FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma, Calif., National Sales Agent 


Bi Feed Year 
_. The big 
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Forecast Ample Feed Supplies 


No Deficit Seen for First Time in Five Years 


@ FOR the first time in five years, sup- 
plies of feedstuffs are sufficient to 
bring about a moderate increase in ani- 
mal food production and at the same 
time allow for large exports and a 
normal carry-over into the 1948-49 
feeding year. 

This conclusion was reached by a 
23-man feed survey committee, made 
up of agricultural college men from 
all sections of the country and spon- 
sored by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association, after a two-day 
meeting in Chicago, Oct. 21-22. 

The committee also predicted that 
farmers will produce 13 per cent more 
spring hogs, 16 per cent more chickens 
for replacement stock, 6 per cent more 
commercial broilers, and 15 per cent 
more turkeys in 1949 than were raised 
this year. 

An estimated 127,261,000 tons of 
feedstuffs will be available for live- 
stock and poultry during the current 
feeding year, a 15 per cent increase 
over 1947-48, the sixth annual report 
issued by the committee stated. Printed 
copies of the survey are available 
through the AFMA offices, 53 W. 
Jackson blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

In reaching its prediction of the 
amount of feedstuffs available for the 
1948-49 feeding year, the committee 
provided for an estimated export of 
4,420,000 tons of grains and a normal 
carry-over of 12,800,000 tons of grains, 
exclusive of wheat. An allowance was 
made for 400,000 tons of vegetable 
protein for export. 

“However, there will still be avail- 
able adequate supplies for animal feed- 
ing providing these supplies are used 
efficiently and economically,” the re- 
port declared. “To provide for a nor- 
mal carry-over and to meet the ex- 
pected export demand, efficient feed- 
ing will be essential.” 

In analyzing the anticipated live- 
stock and poultry feeding operations 
during the current feeding year, the 
committee indicated that production 
practices may follow these trends: 

1. Swine: Will require 53,167,000 
tons of the available supply. This re- 
quirement is based on an estimation 
that approximately 31,000,000 fall pigs 
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Estimated Feed Use and Supplies 
Class of Livestock 
1000 Tons 1000 Tons | 1000 Tons 
Estimated Use 
Swine 50,355 2,812 53,167 
Poultry 21,870 3,488 25,358 
Dairy Cattle 19,763 2,510 22,273 
Sheep and Lambs 603 218 821 
Horses and Mules 4,250 4,250 
Beef Cattle 11,360 2,570 13,930 
TOTAL USE 108,201 11,598 119,799 
Estimated Supplies 
Available for feed 115,904 11,357 127,261 
Difference, tons +7,703 —241 +7,462 
Difference, percent +7% —2% +6% 
(1) Exclusive of alfalfa meals. 


will be raised, the same as the 1947 
fall crop, and that 58,000,000 spring 
pigs will be raised. The average slaugh- 
ter weight is expected to increase from 
245 to 250 pounds during the next 12 
months. 

2. Poultry: Will require 23,358,000 
tons of feed. The total number of hens 
on farms Jan. 1, 1949, is expected to 
show a 3 per cent decrease from a 
year earlier. But the estimated number 
of chickens raised for replacement dur- 
ing 1949 is expected to increase 16 
per cent over the 1948 total to 740, 
000,000 birds. Commercial broilers 
production will reach 345,000,000 with 
the major portion of the 6 per cent 
increase coming in the first six months 
of 1949, according to predictions. The 
turkey crop is expected to total 37,- 
000,000, a 15 per cent increase over 
1948. 

3. Dairy cattle: It is estimated that 
dairy cow numbers will hold around 
the 1948 level of 23,000,000 head. 
However, a heavier rate of grain feed- 
ing which will result in a slightly 


higher average production per cow is 
anticipated, 

4. Beef cattle: More animals will be 
fattened on grain and the per animal 
rate of feeding will be greater than 
a year ago. Correspondingly, fewer 
cattle will be wintered. 

5. Sheep and lambs: Estimates place 
the number to be fed in 1949 at a 
smaller total than a year previous. But 
ample feed supplies should result in 
a heavier feeding rate per animal unit. 

6. Horses and mules: The down- 
ward trend in the numbers of these 
animals is expected to continue with 
the 1949 total dropping to 8,500,000 
head. 

Although the total supply of feed- 
stuffs is adequate for a moderate ex- 
pansion in livestock and poultry pro- 
grams, the committee has emphasized 
that there is no room for inefficient 
and wasteful feeding practices. 

Serving on the 1948-49 feed survey 
committee were: R. M. Bethke, Ohio 
Experiment station; Gustav Bohstedt, 
University of Wisconsin; E. W. Cal- 
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lenbach, Pennsylvania State college; M. H. 
Campbell, Rhode Island State college; W. E. 
Connell, Colorado A & M college; L. C. 
Cunningham, Cornell university; P. O. 
Davis, Alabama Polytechnic institute; R. S. 
Dearstyne, University of North Carolina; 
M. E. Ensminger, State College of Wash- 
ington; J. L. Krider, University of Illinois; 
P. E. Miller, University of Minnesota; C. F. 
Monroe, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
station. 

L. J. Norton, University of Illinois; W. 
M. Regan, University of California; W. H. 
Rice, University of Maryland; P. S. Shearer, 
Iowa State college; H. J. Sloan, University 
of Minnesota; K. L. Turk, Cornell univer- 
sity; C. W. Upp, Louisiana State college; 
L. A. Weaver, University of Missouri; 


A. D. Weber, Kansas State college; J. R. 
Wiley, Purdue university; and C. E. Wylie, 
University of Tennessee. 


@ RALPH KROFT, Elk Rapids, Mich., 
has succeeded Miles Gooding as manager 
of the Boone Grove Grain Co., Boone 
Grove, Ind. 


WILLIAM BOSWORTH DIES 

William Bader Bosworth, 58, secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, died in a Chi- 
cago hospital Nov. 1 after several months’ 
illness. He joined the board as assistant sec- 
retary in 1929 and was elected secretary 
two years ago. Surviving are his wife, Helen, 
and a son and a daughter. 


Model Magnet 


Hinged type 
proved by 
Mutual Fire 
vention Bureau 
for Class A or B 
installation, with 
or without a 
baffle. 


The only Mill 


Mutual 


Magnet 
for Clare Installation Without BAFFLE 


yy Eriez Type ‘‘X’’ Non-Electric Permanent Magnetic 
Separator is approved for Class A Installation WITHOUT 


RESTRICTIVE BAFFLE. 


This recent approval of a magnetic separator for a Class 


“*A’’ installation without baffle is entirely new to the mill and 
grain industry. Heretofore, all magnetic separators which 


were approved for credit in rate, had to have a rubber baffle 
installed with the separator. 


Eriez is the first manufacturer in either the electro-mag- 
netic or permanent magnet field to come out with an installa- 
tion which is approved without a baffle. 

On hammermills, chutes and spouts, the Eriez Model ‘*X”’ 
stops ball bearings, hex nuts and the most elusive tramp iron. 


Its first cost is last cost. Write today for bulletin 901 giving 
full details. 


12 East 12th Street 


ERIEZ Z MANUFACTURING C co. 


Joins Ames Products Co. 


HUGH KELLEY 


Hugh Kelley, Des Moines, has joined 
Ames Reliable Products Co., Ames, Iowa, 
as sales and advertising manager, W. T. 
Barr, president, has announced. Mr. Kelley 
formerly was associated with Kelley Feeds, 
Inc., Des Moines. 


J. J. Zima New President 
Of Chicago Feed Club 


J. J. Zima, Kraft Foods Co., was elected 
president of the Chicago Feed club at its 
annual meeting Oct. 22, succeeding G. A. 
Read, International Minerals €& Chemical 
Corp. 

Other officers named were: Harris Lyon, 
Allied Mills, Inc., vice president; John M. 
Melville, Central Feed Supply, secretary; 
and James W. Kellogg, Iodine Educational 
Bureau, Inc., treasurer. C. A. Wenz, Hales 
€& Hunter Co., and Carl O. Ryde, Ryde & 
Co., were elected directors for two years. 

Walter Berger, Chicago, president, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association, was 
the guest speaker and reviewed the report 
of the feed survey committee, which met in 
Chicago recently. 

Future meetings will include an address 
by Joseph W. Hicks, public relations coun- 
selor, Nov. 19, and a Christmas party at 
the Bismarck hotel, Dec. 13. 

@ H. E. ST. LOUIS CO., South Chicago, 
is constructing a 1,500,000-bushel elevator, 
which will be one of the world’s largest 
when it is completed in fall, 1949. 

@ JOHN R. QUINN, Napa, Calif., has 
purchased the White-Hall Feed Co. from 
Kenneth D. Hall and John B. White. 

@ DES MARTEAU COMMISSION CO., 
Sheridan Lake, Colo., has announced plans 
for the construction of a 375,000,000-bushel 
elevator. 
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PROCESSED 
help you build a. 


The signs point the way to greater 


profits for you through repeat 


sales of Kellogg’s Processed Feeds. 


Farmers know that Kellogg 


Feeds build better farm stock -- 


help increase profits for them 


Kellogg Feeds will do it for you. 


A full line of feed ingredients. 


When in the market contact us. 
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WHEN FEEDERS ASK, 
BE READY TO REPLY 


“Yes! Brewers’ 
Dried Yeast is in 


our formula.” 


BREWERS' DRIED YEAST, 
produces excellent results in all 
types of feeds and mashes. Prac- 
tical feeding experience demon- 
strates that ample quantities are 
exceptionally valuable in rations 
designed for breeding stock and 
young growing animals to meet 
the increased nutritional require- 
ments of reproduction, lactation 
and growth. 


As BREWERS' DRIED YEAST 
is free flowing, it can be mixed 
easily with feed ingredients. It 
also lends itself well to pelleting. 
By virtue of its composition and 
physical properties, it makes a 
convenient base for concen- 
trates serving as a carrier for 
trace elements, fortifying agents, 
synthetic vitamins and similar 
products, while contributing con- 
siderable nutritive value. 


Write for names and ad- 
dresses of Council processing 
members. 


Write for FREE booklet with 
; latest information on 

“What is Brewers’ Dried 

Yeast—How to Usé it— 
What it does.” 


BREWERS’ YEAST COUNCIL. 


Room 1821 — 314.N. Broadwa 


TELL YOUR FEEDERS 


“Yes! Our Feed 
and mashes include 
Brewers’ Dried Yeast.” 


BREWERS’ DRIED YEAST has earned a place in every feed formula 


1. It is among Nature's 
richest sources of the 
entire B-G vitamin com- 
plex in readily avail- 
able form. 


2. Contains all essential 
amino acids necessary 
daily for complete and 
economical utilization of 
feed consumed. 
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3. Also supplies—other 
essential nutrients,such as 
minerals, trace elements, 
and “accessory factors” 
not yet identified. 
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ADM Picks 4 New Officers, 
Directors; Renames Others 


Two new directors and two new officers 
were named for Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis, at the annual meeting 
Oct. 13 in Minneapolis. All other directors 
and officers were re-elected. R 

Shreve M. Archer, jr., St. Paul, and 
Samuel H. Rogers, Minneapolis, are the 
new directors; Carl C. Farrington, Minnea- 
polis, vice president, and Richard G. Brier- 
ley, Minneapolis, assistant vice president, 
the new officers. Werner G. Smith, Cleve- 
land, vice president, was named executive 
vice president. 

Mr. Archer, whose father was president 
and chairman of the board of ADM at the 
time of his death last November, joined 
the firm in 1945 as a grain merchandiser. 
A World War II veteran, he was trans- 
ferred to the linseed oil’ department this 
year. ~ 

Mr. Rogers is vice president of North- 
western National Bank Trust department, 
trustee of Northrop Collegiate school, and 
a director of Superior Separator Co., Home 
Gas Co., and Northwestern Terminal Co. 

Officers re-elected were: Samuel Mairs, 
chairman of the board; T. L. Daniels, pres- 
ident; W. L. Dedon, executive vice presi- 
dent; Philip S. Duff, vice president and 
secretary; E. W. Schmidt, J. W. Moore, 
A. C. Hoehne, F. E. Benson, F. J. Seidl, sr., 
E. A. Olsen, H. W. Collins, R. W. Capps, 
W J. Hoofe, and Samuel O Sorensen, vice 
presidents; S. S. Adair, controller; Walter 


F. Platt, jr., assistant vice president; O. K. 
Nora and E. L. Brainerd, assistant secre- 
taries; and N. A. Boyle, assistant treasurer. 


The directors are: Mr. Mairs, H. S. Bow- 
ers, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Duff, Mr. Dedon, 
Mr. Smith, R. C. Lilly, Mr. Schmidt, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Hoehne, C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Mr. Clapps, and Mr. Olsen. 


AFMA Names Dates for 1949 
Convention in Chicago 


The American Feed Manufacturers asso- 
ciation has announced that it will hold its 
1949 convention in the Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 5-7. The program proper will be 
presented on Thursday and Friday, May 5-6, 
the board of directors will convene on 
Wednesday, and committees will meet on 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

Room reservations can now be made, and 
all requests should be sent directly to the 
Stevens hotel. The association urges its 
members to reserve rooms at an early date. 


Hatch to Head Des Moines 
Branch of Cargill, Inc. 


Robert J. Hatch has been appointed man- 
ager of the Des Moines office of the coun- 
try division of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
succeeding Carl Swanson, who has been 
transferred to Omaha, where he will direct 
country grain operations in Nebraska. Mr. 
Hatch joined Cargill in November, 1946, 


and became associated with the Des Moines 
branch early in 1947. 


Bill Forster, Industry 
Veteran, Dies in Ohio 


L. W. (Bill) Forster, sales manager for 
the byproducts division of the National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., died suddenly Nov. 1. 
Mr. Forster was driving, enroute from Cin- 
cinnati to his home in Columbus, after at- 
tending an evening meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Feed club, when he was stricken with 
a heart attack near Lebanon, Ohio. 


He was a veteran of the feed industry 
with about 30 years of experience. Prior to 
joining National Distillers Products Corp. 
he was employed by the Ralston-Purina Co., 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Dr. Salsbury 
Laboratories and Dr. Pratt Food Co. 


Members of the industry may recall that, 
just about a year ago, Charlie Devers, at 
the time Mr. Forster’s supervisor, died sud- 
denly, also of a heart attack. 

In addition to his activity in the feed 
club, Mr. Forster was also an active mem- 
ber of the Columbus Feed club and an ac- 
tive 32nd degree Mason. 


He is survived by his widow, one daugh- 
ter and two granddaughters. Scottish Rite 
services were held at Columbus Nov. 3 with 
interment at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

@ MARK NELSON, INC., Chicago feed 
ingredient brokers, have moved their of- 
fices to Winnetka, III. 


Secretaries Drop Pens to Attend Annual Circle Meeting in Chicago 


The Secretaries Circle, an organization 
composed of secretaries of the various trade 
associations affiliated with the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association, held their an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago the day preceding the opening of the 
National convention. Pictured at the noon 
juncheon above are, from left to right (out- 
side) Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. 
H. Wilhelm, PENB secretary; Duke Swan- 
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son, Omaha, Neb.; Dick Méeinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo.; Henry Bolte, Columbia, 
Mo.; Ray Bowden, Washington, D. C.: 
Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, Mo.; I. S. 
Anoff, Chicago; W. D. Fleming, chairman, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Fred Ashley, Chicago; 
Mark Thornburg, Des Moines, Iowa; Don 
F. Clark, St. Louis; W. H. Marriott, Sioux 
City, Iowa; Howard Elm, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Frank Power, Chicago; G. Roberts, Chicago; 


Pete Stallcop, Circle secretary, Spokane, 
Wash.; and C. Van Thomas, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Seated in the same order around the 
center area are: Lloyd Larson, Chicago; 
Jack Dean, Kansas City; Ed Dickey, Peoria, 
Ili.; G. H. Rogers, Dallas, Tex.; Ron Ken- 
nedy, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ed Cherbonnier, 
St. Louis; Ed Humphrey, Enid, Okla., and 
David K. Steenbergh, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WINTHROP -STEARNS 


in granular 
1. Activated 7-dehydrocholesterol in gral 
flour. 


vitamin 


distribu- 
3. Free flowing—assures 
tion. 


A. Special processing 
product. 

5. Stability maintained by rigidly ntrotled 
manufacture. 


provides clean, fresh 


i le 
ied in vegetab 

is also supplie age 
200,000 AOAC chic 

vitamin D3 per gram. 


RIBOFLAVIN AMINO ACID’ 


WINTHROP-STEARNS 


means 
YOU 


USE Koccal 


This Trade Mark can save you time and money. 


It identifies Winthrop-Stearns vitamin products and stand- 
ard formulas distributed and serviced by a nation-wide organi- 
zation. 


In your area, there is a Technically-Trained Representative 
to give you practical assistance and helpful on-the-spot service. 


You are assured of prompt deliveries of TRIDEE, also Ribo- 
flavin Mixture and Amino Acids, from our nearby warehouse. 
Winthrop-Stearns’ research laboratories and manufacturing 
facilities have made many important contributions to the nu- 
tritional improvement of feeds. 


Our technical sales service offers you its “know-how” in the 
use of Winthrop-Stearns’ products. 


(WINTHROP 
Special Markets-Industrial Division 


WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


® Trademark Req. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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Western Feedmen Plan Convention 


Large Number Expected at Des Moines Meeting 


@ REPRESENTATIVES of the trade, 
education, and radio will provide a 
well balanced program when the 
Western Grain & Feed association 
meets for its 49th annual convention, 
Nov. 22-23, at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, Mark 
Thornburg, secretary, has announced. 


The Western association boasts the 
largest membership of any feed asso- 
ciation in the country and a big regis- 
tration is expected at the two-day 
meeting. Over 800 feedmen were in 
attendance last year. 


An address by President W. H. 
Marriott, Sioux City, will open the 
convention on Monday at 10 a. m. in 
the Grand ballroom of the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines. Harry Linn, state secre- 
tary of agriculture in Iowa, will wel- 
come the conventioners. 

Lloyd Burlingham, Chicago radio 
executive and farm program broad- 
caster, will discuss “A Television 
Squint at a Bag of Feed.” In another 
morning speech, Howard Hill, presi- 
dent, Iowa Farm Bureau federation, 
will talk on “Farm Income in Our 
Economy.” 

Howard L. Roach, J. Roach Sons, 
Inc., Plainfield, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s grain division, will preside at 
Monday afternoon's sessions. 

“Thoughts of a Grain Man” will be 


LLOYD BURLINGHAM 
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MARK THORNBURG 


discussed by Richard Uhlman, presi- 
dent, Chicago Board of Trade. Ersel 
Walley, Ft. Wayne, head of the Wal- 
ley Agricultural Service, Inc., and 
newly elected president of the Amer- 
ican Soybean association, will speak 
on “Europe as a Future Grain Mar- 
ket.” The final afternoon speaker will 
be Ray B. Bowden, St. Louis, execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association. His sub- 


DAMON CATRON 


W. H. MARRIOTT 


ject will be “New Patterns in an Old 
Trade.” 

The association’s business meeting, 
which will begin at 4 p. m., will in- 
clude the election of five new direc- 
tors, after which the new board will 
hold an organization session. Directors 
whose terms expire are: Hugh Gor- 
don, Gordon Hatchery, Marion; Tu- 
dor Wilder, Wilder Grain Co., Cedar 
Rapids; C. J. Cahill, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo; Mr. Marriott; and 
Mr. Roach. 

A social hour will be held from 5:00 
to 6:30 p. m., to be followed by the 
annual banquet at 7 p. m. Toastmaster 
Arthur Brayton, Des Moines, execu- 
tive secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce convention bureau, will intro- 
duce distinguished guests. Preceding 
the floor show, a visual lecture, “Story 
of the Market,” depicting the growth 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, will be 
presented by Mrs. Eunice Dustin, 
Chicago. 

Tuesday morning’s sessions will be- 
gin at 9:30 with Fred Kerber, Kerber 
Milling Co., Emmetsburg, association 
vice president, presiding. Dr. E. L. 
Johnson, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment, Iowa State college, Ames, will 
open the program with a talk on 
“Present Trends in Poultry Nutrition.” 


i 


“New Looks in Swine Feeding,” will be 
the subject of an address by Dr. Damon 
Catron, animal husbandry department, Iowa 
State. Walter Berger, Chicago, president, 
American Feed Manufacturers association, 
will speak on “The Era of Organized Effort.” 

The convention will close with a 12:15 
luncheon sponsored by the Feed Institute of 
Iowa at which Jack Dean, Kansas City, Mo., 
executive secretary, Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers association, will discuss “Selling 
Formula Feeds Today.” 

Convention committees announced by 
President Marriott are as follows: Nomina- 
tions—Stanley Eales, Sioux City, chairman; 
Columbus Hayes, Mt. Pleasant; E. L. Dutch- 
ner, Ankeny; Dick Morris, Waterloo; and 
Mr. Nielsen. 

Resolutions—Mr. Kerber, chairman; Le- 


BRAND OF 


land Miller, Cedar Rapids; Hugh Kelley, 
Ames; E. E. McGee, Des Moines; and 
Harlan Girton, Mason City. 


@ TRAFALGAR GRAIN CO., Trafalgar, 
Ind., has installed a new Blue Streak granu- 
lar grind mill. 


@ DON MARTIN, Lamoni, Iowa, recently 
purchased the Wholesale Feed & Supply 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


NEW BAG BOOKLET 

A new 8-page brochure, “To Serve You 
Better with Multi-Wall Bags,” has been 
published by the Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. Printed in two 
colors, the graphically illustrated new book- 
let can be obtained by writing the com- 
panies’ general offices at Wellsburg, W. Va. 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


A reliable brand, backed by 73 years of feed-making 
and merchandising experience. CRITIC Quality feeds 
are made of laboratory tested ingredients and farm 


tested formulas . . . built to sell, and SATISFY! 


By combining CRITIC Quality with personalized service 
. . » progressive consumer advertising . . . fair pricing 
and prompt mill-to-dealer deliveries . . . the CRITIC 
franchise opens the way to increased profits for the 
aggressive feed dealer. 


For full information on our feed selling plan WRITE 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Van Horssen Leaves Post 
Because of Ill Health 


Charles Van Horssen, vice president of 
General Mills’ central division, Chicago, Ill., 
has relinquished active administrative re- 
sponsibility because of ill health, James E. 


CHARLES VAN HORSSEN 


Skidmore, Jivision president, has announced. 

Because of his long experience in the 
feed business, however, Mr. Van Horssen 
will continue to handle special assignments 
regarding the division’s formula feed opera- 
tions, Mr. Skidmore said. 

P. M. Waters, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Van Horssen, will assume the duties of cen- 
tral division formula feed sales manager. 
He will be responsible for the administration 
of the division’s formula feed sales organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Skidmore also announced that C. E. 
Olson has been transferred from General 
Mills’ Larrow division at Detroit, to the 
Chicago office where he will assume re- 
sponsibility for administration of all phases 
of the central division formula feed activity, 
except sales. 


J. F. Haffey to Direct Sales 
For Missouri Bag Co. 


James F. Haffey has been promoted to 
sales manager for the Missouri Bag Co., 
St. Louis, it has been announced by J. H. 
Pollyea, vice president. 

Associated for many years with the feed 
industry in the East, Midwest, and South- 
west, Mr. Haffey has been with such firms 
as A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
and National Oil Products, Harrison, N. J. 

@ HATTIESBURG FEED MILL, INC., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., has opened for business 
with Frank D. Lowery, president. . 
@ SCHAFER FEED & GRAIN CO., 
Galesburg, IIl., sustained a loss of $100,000 
when fire gutted the plant recently. 
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TRU A Standardized Fish Liver Oil 
_is a basic feed ingredient—true 
vitamin A from fish liver oil— 
standardized and stabilized— 
guaranteed U. S. P. units of vita- 
min A in the most economical 
natural potencies. For liquid dis- 
persion, Miscible mixes readily 
with water or milk. For dry dis- 
persion, premix your own dry A. 


TRU A Standardized 
Fish Liver Oils 


Packed to meet your needs and 


convenience 
Packing Type Code 
24-1 Ib. Cans Miscible 24 M 
215 Ib. Drum Miscible 215 M 
215 ib. Drum = Straight 215 
400 Ib. Drum Miscible 400 M 
400 Ib. Drum Straight 400 S$ 


Miscible contains 4,540,000 U. S. P. 
_ units vitamin A per pound; Straight, 
3,000,000 U. S. P. units per pound. 


Also available in bulk tank 
car lots. 
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Halibut 


Potent... 
Economical 


TRU A Fish Liver Oil offers you the 
potent and economical way of insur- 
ing vitamin A content in your feeds 
... of bringing the strength of vita- 
min A up to the nutritional level 
beneficial to the life and growth of 


livestock, poultry and fur-bearing 
animals. 


POTENT—The natural, guaranteed po- 
tency of TRU A allows you to fortify your 
feeds effectively to any desired strength 
with preformed vitamin A. You cannot 


afford to leave preformed vitamin A out — 


of your product. It is a dependable basic 
ingredient .. . essential to supplement the 
uncertain quality and quantities of caro- 
tene in feeds. 


ECONOMICAL—TRU A Fish Liver Oil 
is the most economical source of pre- 
formed vitamin A. One pound of TRU A 


miscible and one pound of dry D, (2000 


units per gram) are equivalent in vitamin 
A and D content to five pounds of 2000 A- 
400 D conventional feeding oil. You do not 
pay for high priced diluent fat, thus sav- 
ing on shipping costs and storage space. 


Use It Today—TRU A Pays Its Way 


Plant and Laboratery—Seattic 7, Washington 


Sales Office—790 Broad St., Newark 2, New Jerse’ 


Liver Oil Producers 
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yes indeed . . . there’s a Chase COTTON 

BAG for almost every agricultural and in- 
dustrial packing purpose . .. Flour Bags, 
Feed Bags, Seed Bags, Mailing Bags—made 
from strong Chase-Tested materials. 

Furthermore, Chase Pretty Prints are avail- 
able in a large variety of colorful, attractive 
patterns. They’re becoming more popular 
every day with housewives the country over! 
They'll help increase your sales and sustain a 
preference for your products! 


CHASE CRAFTSMEN PRODUCE 
BETTER BRAND DESIGNS... 


Your nearby Chase Salesman is technically 
trained to analyze your requirements and designed by our Central Art and Re- 
recommend the container that best combines search Department. Our specialists 
protection and economy. He will be glad to will re-design your old brand or de- 
consult with you. Your inquiry to any of the sign an improved new heand for your 


products. For complete details, see 


Chase addresses below will receive prompt jyour Chase Salesman. 


attention. 


A S E a rN G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO DENVER DETROIT * MEMPHIS BUFFALO ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * CROSSETT, ARK. 
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C. W. Sievert 


The abstracts and digests of current animal nutrition literature appearing on this page 
are prepared expressly for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, Chicago feed consultant, and 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, noted animal nutritionist. An unusual and interesting feature of these 
digests are the comments as to the commercial importance and significance of the work. 
Readers should note that the opinions expressed are those of the authors and are not 
necessarily shared by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


B. W. Fairbanks 


Title: The Multiple Nature of the Deficiency 
of Unidentified Nutrients in Crude All- 
Vegetable Protein Chick Starter Rations. 
Author: F. W. Hill (Western Condensing 
Co. now with Cornell university). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, (Sept. 
1948) pp. 536-541. 

Digest: The necessity of adding relatively 
small amounts of animal protein concen- 
trates to chick starters deriving all their 
protein from plant sources has been well 
demonstrated and is generally accepted. 
This study shows the distribution of this 
factor or factors in some natural feedstuffs. 

It is shown that at least two unidentified 
nutrients are involved. 

“Soybean oil meal as commercially avail- 
able is a variable source of at least one of 
the unidentified nutrients. Dried whey is a 
carrier of the factor present in variable 
amounts in soybean oil meal. 

“Fish meal and fish solubles are carriers 
of the factor present in dried whey as well 
as an additional unidentified nutrient. Pre- 
vious observations, interpreted on the basis 
of these findings, .suggest that meat scrap 
is a relatively specific source of the factor 
lacking in dried whey.” 

Comment: This piece of work is a help in 
clearing the atmosphere for feed makers. 
We hear so much propaganda in favor of 
one feed material as a source of the “ani- 
mal protein factor” that many people are 
led to believe it is the only real source of 
the factors missing in plant protein concen- 
trates. It is time we get back to learning 
that fish meal and meat scraps, as well as 
fish solubles, contain the animal protein 
factors. The same is true of dry skim milk 
and dry buttermilk. There is a difference 
in the potency of these various sources, but 
they are nevertheless good sources just the 
same. We'll be watching the literature on 
this subject and reporting as new findings 
are published. 

* * 

Title: Vitamin A, Vitamin C, and Niacin 
Levels in the Blood of Swine. 

Authors: R. H. Grummer, C. K. Whitehair, 
G. Bohstedt and P. H. Phillips, (University 
of Wisconsin.) 

Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 7, (1948), pp. 222-227. 

Digest: After birth, the vitamin A and C 
concentrations in the blood plasma increase 
while there is a gradual decline in the con- 
centration of niacin. At weaning the amounts 
of vitamin A and C decrease. The blood of 
the mature pregnant sow contains vitamin A 
and vitamin C at levels more like those of 
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weanling pigs than of unborn pigs. 
Comment: Should pig rations be formulated 
to try to increase the niacin content of the 
blood? Should after weaning rations con- 
tain enough vitamin A and vitamin C to 
prevent decreases of these vitamins in the 
blood? Should sow rations contain more 
vitamins A and C so that the blood levels 
of these vitamins will be comparable to 
those of the new born pig? We do not 
know the answers to these questions. 

We have assumed, on existing evidence, 
that we do not have to worry about vitamin 
C in swine rations. We are still of that 
opinion but we are very much on the alert 
to any evidence that demonstrates the error 
of our ways. We have usually thought that 
vitamin C was needed as a supplementary 
feed only by man, monkey, guinea pig and 
rabbit. This work at Wisconsin again shows 
that our former beliefs may have to be 
changed. Former work at Wisconsin has 
caused us to recommend 250 milligrams 
daily of ascorbic acid for young calves until 
they reach the age of 10 to 12 days. So we 
will watch other vitamin C work also. It 
may be that it will turn out to be a factor 
of real value when added to feeds for ani- 
mals that normally can make their own. 

* * & 
Title: The Effect of Soya-Phosphatides on 
the Absorption and Utilization of Vitamin 
A in Dairy Animals. 
Authors: G. C. Esh, T. S. Sutton, J. W. 
Hibbs and W. E. Krauss. (Ohio State 
university). 
Publication: Journal of Dairy Science, 
Vol. 31, (1948), pp. 461-478. 
Digest: There is a reciprocal relationship in 
the utilization of vitamin A and lecithin. A 
vitamin A supplement increases the vitamin 
A level in the blood plasma of the dam and 
her calf, and also in the colostrum milk. 
When both vitamin A and lecithin’ are 
added there is a further increase in the 
vitamin A content of the blood and the 
colostrum. If lecithin as added alone the 
increase of vitamin A and lecithin in the 
colostrum is negligible. But the addition of 
both lecithin and vitamin A causes an in- 
crease in the lecithin content of the colo- 
strum milk. If skimmilk is supplemented 
with vitamin A and fed to replace colostrum 
the results were not satisfactory. When both 
vitamin A and lecithin are added to skim- 
milk the results as measured by growth and 
vitamin A storage are comparable to colo- 
strum feeding. 
Comment: Have you noticed how often 
modern investigational work points out the 


interrelationship between feed nutrients? It 
was only a few years ago that feed manu- 
facturers were at times told that if a cer- 
tain nutrient (vitamin, mineral, or -both) 
was added to his feed all of his nutritional 
worries would be over. We recall that once 
the value of milk products in feed was 
attributed to lactic acid, and later to one 
vitamin. It is now becoming more and more 
apparent that feeds are not to be totally 
rated by their content of a specific nutrient, 
or group of nutrients, but rather that it is 
to be rated high if it contains all of the 
nutrients in the right amounts and in the 
right proportions to one another. All the 
information on amounts and proportions is 
not in. Therefore the feed manufacturer 
uses not only all the information that has 
been developed but he also tries to get a 
mixture of several ingredients of natural 
source to cover the unknown requirements. 

The work of Esh, Sutton, Hibbs and 
Krauss causes us to wonder if some of the 
good results obtained with buttermilk under 
certain conditions may be due, in part, to 
its lecithin content. 

* & 

Title: Continuous Feeding of Low Concen- 
trations of Sulfaquinoxaline for the Control 
of Coccidiosis in Poultry. 
Authors: L. C. Grumbles, J. P. Delaplane, 
and T. C. Higgins. (Rhode Island agri- 
cultural experiment station.) 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, (Sept. 
1948), pp. 605-608. 
Digest: This work was done in the field 
with the cooperation of a commercial broil- 
er producer, where a continuous program 
of broiler production was in operation by 
a system of weekly replacement. The chicks 
were started in batteries for three weeks and 
then put on the floor, with 1400 to 2000 
birds in each 30 by 30 pen. At 8 weeks of 
age 300 to 600 were removed from each 
pen and put in colony-type houses. 

Sulfaquinoxaline at the rate of one-quar- 
ter pound per ton of all-mash ration was 
used continuously from the time the birds 
were put on the floor (3 weeks old) until 
marketed. Tests showed that the birds were 
immune to E. Tenella after 5 to 6 weeks 
on the floor. Medication was continued to 
control intestinal coccidia. 


At the beginning of these experiments 


litter was changed when one group of 
broilers was removed and before the next 
was started. Later on the litter was not 
changed between groups. The 3-week old 
chicks from batteries were placed on dirty 
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litter that had been used by the previous 
lot of broilers. 

“Sulfaquinoxaline at the rate of 0.0125 
per cent in all-mash ration was given to 
19,442 broilers on a commercial farm for 
the control of cecal and intestinal coccidiosis. 
Of this total 10,181 birds were started on 
clean litter at the time they were removed 
from the battery, while 9,261 started on 
litter which had been used for preceding 
groups of broilers. The average total cocci- 
diosis mortality of the birds started on clean 
litter and given 0.0125 per cent sulfaqui- 
noxaline continuously was 1.20 per cent. 
The coccidiosis mortality of the birds which 
were started on dirty litter and given 0.0125 
per cent sulfaquinoxaline continuously was 
0.84 per cent. 

“A total of 3,085 birds were raised in two 
control pens. Both of these groups were 
started on clean litter. The total coccidiosis 
mortality of the non-medicated controls was 
17.43 per cent.” 

Comment: We have not abstracted other 
papers that have been published on the use 
of sulfaquinoxaline, but they have shown 
that the drug is effective at a 0.05 per cent 
level when used as a means of coccidiosis 
control, and it doesn’t seem to interfere 
with self immunization against the cecal 
type of the disease. The above paper shows 
that this drug can be used continuously, at 
a lower level, and it seems to have coc- 
cidiosis with broilers “licked.” One of us 
has recently visited an eastern feed manu- 
facturer’s research farm where the same 
thing had been done using some 7,500 birds 
with and the same number without the 
sulfaquinoxaline. It seems to be just about 
what is wanted for this purpose. 

Se 


Title: The Effect of Sulfaquinoxaline on 
Growth Rate and Feed Efficiency of Chicks. 
Authors: E. P. Singsen, H. M. Scott and 
L. D. Matterson (University of Connecticut 
—Dr. Scott now at University of Illinois.) 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 27, (Sept. 
1948), pp. 627-628. 

Digest: Using the high energy, low fiber 
ration developed at this station, sufaqui- 
noxaline was incorporated in the mash at 
.01, .02 and .03 per cent, and fed to chicks 
continuously up to 8 weeks of age. The 
experiment was done twice with male chicks, 
and once with females. 

“1. The inclusion of 0.01 or 0.02 per 

cent sulfaquinoxaline in the feed did not 

reduce the growth of either male or fe- 
male chicks up to 8 weeks of age. 

2. The inclusion of 0.03 per cent sulfa- 

quinoxaline in the diet definitely retarded 

the growth of female chicks. 

3. Feather development was not affected 

by sulfaquinoxaline at any of the levels 

ed. 

4. There appears to be a tendency for 

sulfaquinoxaline to slightly increase the 

efficiency of feed utilization.” 
Comment: The preceding digest shows that 
this new drug can control coccidiosis almost 
completely when added to a practical broil- 
er ration at a level of one-fourth pound 
per ton of feed. 

This paper shows that when the “Con- 
necticut ration” is used, sulfaquinoxaline 
levels of .01 and .02 per cent (% pound 
and 26 pounds per ton) does not interfere 
with growth of chicks of either sex, and 
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that it may have a tendency to increase feed 
efficiency. On the other hand .03 per cent 
(34 pounds, or approximately 934 ounces) 
is a little too much for females. 

Remember these are experimental results 
with a very special ration. So do not draw 
a lot of general positive conclusions from 
it and apply them to any ration. 

This work helps’ in indicating that this 
new: drug can be used in more than one 
type of feed, and when used in small 
enough quantity it can be fed continuously. 

Title: A Comparison of Steamed Bonemeal 
and Defluorinated Superphosphate as Phos- 
phorus Supplements for Fattening Steers. 
Authors: C. W. Hodgson, R. F. Johnson, 
A. C. Wiese and C. W. Hickman (Idaho 
agricultural experiment station) 
Publication: Journal of Animal Science, 
Vol. 7, (No. 3, 1948), pp. 273-278. 
Digest: During the recent war, when the 
supply of bonemeal was not sufficient to 
meet the demand, other phosphorus sup- 
plements, such as defluorinated superphos- 
phate, were made available for use in ani- 
mal feeding. : 

The present experiment was designed to 
compare steamed bonemeal and defluori- 
nated superphosphate as phosphorus sup- 
plements for fattening steers when force fed 
(sprinkling the supplements on the west 
beet pulp) and when fed free-choice. (Keep- 
ing the minerals in sheltered boxes before 
the animals at all times). 

It appears that the defluorinated super- 
phosphate is less palatable than bonemeal. 

The data indicate that the appetite of the 
animal was influenced by the amount of 
phosphorus in their ration. 

The animals receiving suboptimal amounts 
of phosphorus were unthrifty in appear- 
ance, exhibiting some wood chewing, made 
low gains in weight, had poor appetites 
and were less efficient in the use of feed. 
Comment: In this experiment wet beet pulp 
was fed ad libitum. Maynard (Amer. Soc. 
Animal Prod., Proc. 1933, pp. 86-89) and 
Maynard, Greaves and Smith (Utah Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 265) have shown that ra- 
tions high in sugar beet byproducts may be 
deficient in phosphorus. The steers receiv- 
ing the superphosphate consumed 1.49 
grams. of phosphorus per hundred pounds 


of live weight while those receiving bone- 
meal consumed 1.71 grams. Both figures 
indicate a low phosphorus intake based 
upon a requirement of 0.18 per cent phos- 
phorus in a ration for fattening steers. 
Feeding below optimal requirements makes 
a more critical experiment for making such 
comparisons. Since the differences are no 
greater than reported in this experiment, 
we are inclined to believe that either source 
of phosphorus is satisfactory for the feed 
manufacturer in formulating rations for fat- 
tening steers. 

Title: The Vitamin A Requirement for 
Growth Of Foxes and Minks as Influenced 
by Ascorbic Acid and Potatoes. 
Authors: C. F. Basset, J. K. Loosli, F. Wilke. 
(Cornell university). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 35, 
(1948), pp. 629-638. 
Digest: Gross vitamin deficiency symptoms 
were observed in foxes on a basal ration. 
The addition of 50 I. U. or more of vita- 
min A per pound of feed prevented the 
vitamin A deficiencies and allowed satis- 
factory growth. When 20 mg. of ascorbic 
acid were added per pound of feed no vita- 
min A deficiencies were observed and the 
vitamin A content of the blood serum and 
the liver increased. Similar results were ob- 
tained with minks. Ai ration containing 50 
per cent cooked potatoes resulted in more 
feed consumed and a higher vitamin A 
content in blood serum and liver for both 
foxes and minks as compared to the basal 
ration. A vitamin A supplementation to 
fox and mink rations may not be necessary 
if large amounts of leafy vegetables, to- 
matoes, apples or cooked potatoes are fed. 
Comment: We have been of the opinion 
that the manufacturer of fox feeds should 
pay particular attention to the vitamin A 
content of his feeds. Moreover, we have 
included thiamine as another critical vita- 
min. This experiment shows that the addi- 
tion of ascorbic acid, (vitamin C), seems 
to make the vitamin A more available or 
“makes it go farther.” The use of vege- 
tables of some kinds adds to the vitamin 
A content of the ration as well as the vita- 
min C. The use of cooked potatoes fur- 
nishes vitamin C as well as contributing to 
the energy of the feed. Since the feed 
maker has no control over the exact ration 
fed he must put enough vitamin A into his 
feeds so that foxes or minks will surely 
get enough. 


Alvin Cord Elected Director 
Of Froedtert Grain Co. 


Alvin R. Cord, vice president and secre- 
tary of Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, has been elected a director to 
fill the position of the late Bruno Rahn, 
Milwaukee, it has been announced by Kur- 
tis R. Froedtert, chairman of the board and 
president. 

All other directors were re-elected. Offi- 
cers, in addition to Mr. Froedtert and Mr. 
Cord, are James P. Hessburg, vice presi- 
dent, and Walter A. Dewitz, treasurer, all 
of whom were renamed. 


@ LIVERGOOD & HIGH, Decatur, IIl., 
has changed its name to Livergood & Clark. 
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Means your brand is displayed 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made 
of wet-strength paper, the Band- 
Label is easy to remove in one piece 


and it doesn’t clog washing ma- 


chines or drains. 
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‘ 
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BAG 
General Offices—St. Louis 


NUTS 
Do you have to keep the women inmates 
separate from the men?” inquired the visi- 
tor at the asylum. 
“Sure!” replied the attendant. “Some of 
these people ain’t nearly as crazy as you 
think.” * * 


An ounce of apology will dissolve a peck 
of trouble. 
MUTUAL 
Doctor (after examining patient): “I 
don’t like the looks of your husband, Mrs. 
Brown.” 
Mrs. Brown: “Neither do I, doctor, but 
he’s good to the children.” 
Nothing cooks your goose quicker than 
a boiling temper. 


CAREFULLY SIFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


SURPLUS 
Mr. Smith: “My wife came from a large 
family. Did yours?” 
Mr. Brown: “No, she brought it with 
her.” 


The bigger the summer vacation, the 
harder the fall. 


HERE'S HOW TO.-- 
v Self more. 


v Keep customers 


Jucreate 


Profit 


BUY THESE NATIONALLY KNOWN BRANDS! 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELLS 

MT. AIRY GRAN-I-GRIT 

GORTON A & D FEEDING OILS 
ARMOUR MEAT FEEDS 

CLEAR QUILL LIVESTOCK MINERAL 
BLATCHFORD’S PRODUCTS 

CLEAR QUILL POULTRY CONCENTRATES 


FISH MEALS 


LEADER PEAT LITTER 

SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEALS 
NOPCO A & D DRY VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
WATERLOO HOG FEEDS 

SERVALL STAZDRY POULTRY LITTER 
LINSEED COTTONSEED SOYBEAN MEALS 
V-C PHOSPHO TOBACCO FERTILIZERS 
ROYAL OAK CHARCOAL 

ANDERSON CHICK BOXES AND HATCHERY 


SUPPLIES 


BLUE RIBBON & WESTERN CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


AND ... Many Other Leading Brands of Nationally Known, 
Ingredients 


WATERLOO MILL 


Universally 


Accepted Feeds, 


Supplies 


and 
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INCONVENIENT 

A lady, bragging about her new house 
with all the superlatives in existence, finally 
ended her oration with “and the bathroom 
is simply out of this world.” 

Bored Listener: “Makes it slightly in- 
convenient, doesn’t it?” 

* 
HELP 

“What would you do if I tried to kiss 
you?” he asked. 

“Yell for father,” she quickly retorted. 

He gulped nervously, “I thought your fa- 
ther was out of town.” 

“He is,” she sweetly replied. 

* * 

Romantic Joe moans that if it’s true that 
“all the world loves a lover,” it must have 
been somebody from Mars who invented 
house detectives. 

* 
PRECAUTION 

Zeke, with the tittering blonde at his 
side, thoughtfully signed the hotel register 
with an X, then picked up the pen again to 
draw a circle around his signature. 

“Lots of people sign with an X,” re- 
marked the clerk,. “but that’s the first time 
I ever saw anyone circle it.” 

“Nuthin” so dadburn odd about that,” 
retorted Zeke. “When arunnin’ 
around with wild women, I don't ever use 
my right name!” 

BIG EVENT 

A young boy went to school one morning 
recently with a box held tightly under his 
arm. Reaching the school yard, he opened 
it and began passing out lollipops to his 
classmates, explaining, “I’m a brother.” 

* * 
TOO SPEEDY 

The driver of a Crosley car ran out of 
gas on a country road. He flagged down a 
helpful motorist in a Cadillac who agreed 
to tow him. 

They hitched the Crosley on behind and 
were rolling along at 50 per when the 
Crosley driver spied a motorcycle cop over- 
taking them. He began honking his horn to 
warn the man up front. 

The Cadillac pilot decided he'd try out- 
running the motorbike. He zoomed up to 
about 80 miles an hour. By now the man 
in the Crosley was really blasting on his 
horn to get his benefactor to slow down, 
but the Cadillac driver kept going faster 
and faster until he had lost the speed cop. 

The frustrated copper gave up, rode back 
to the station and tossed his badge and 
pistol onto the sergeant’s desk, his face 
purple with indignation. 

“I’m turning in me badge, sarge,” he ex- 
ploded. “It ain't so bad to have a Cadillac 
run away from me, but when there’s a 
Crosley right behind him giving him the 
horn all the way—that’s too d--- much 
for me!” 
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dairy feeding 


Pillsbury’s new complete program of 


dairy feeding means a lot to your dairy farmers... 
means wonderful new sales opportunities for you! 


Now you have two grand, new tools to help you sell 
dairy feeds and concentrates. 


First, Pillsbury’s new, completely rounded line, covering every 
dairy need, It simplifies your selling. Streamlines formula feeding so 
your customers can understand it better. Saves them feed, 
work, guessing. 

Second, the unusual new book, “How to make a better living from 
your cows”, for you to give, free, to your dairy farmer customers and 
prospects. Without a doubt this is one of the most important dairy 
books ever given away through feed dealers. Read it yourself, 
immediately, as soon as you get it. You will quickly see what a 
powerful sales builder it is for you. 

If you are not already a Pillsbury dealer, this may be your big 
opportunity. Write and find out if there is a franchise open 
in your locality. 


This new book ready about Dec. 1. Be sure to 
get plenty from your Pillsbury territory man. 


Headquarters, Clinton, lowa 
Feed mills in nine other cities 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC.— FEED AND SOY DIVISION 
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Four successful district meetings were 
staged recently in Wisconsin by the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed association. They included 
gatherings at Eau Claire, Oct. 27; Appleton, 
Oct. 28; Wausau, Nov. 3 and Janesville, 
Nov. 4. 

Featured speakers at the meetings in- 
cluded Prof. James G. Halpin, head of the 
poultry department, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and C. W. Sievert, C. W. Sievert & 
Associates, Blue Island, Ill. 

Prof. Halpin reviewed some of the his- 
tory of the poultry industry particularly as 
related to its requirements of commercial! 
poultry feed. He declared that as late as 
1900 no commercial poultry feed was sold 
in Wisconsin. According to Prof. Halpin, 
three important steps are the reasons for 
making the poultry industry great. These 
he indicated were: (1) development of 
modern incubators and brooders; (2) the 
invention of practical chick boxes, and (3) 
improved breeding and feeding programs. 

“For years any time people wanted to 
know something about chickens they asked 
the most important person in town for the 
answer and then wrote it down as truth,” 
Prof. Halpin said. “It took years before 
they decided to ask the bird for the answer 
through research programs.” 

He advised feedmen to urge their cus- 
tomers to build up a good litter base in 
their chicken houses in order to prevent 
cannibalism. He pointed out that feedmen 
can do a real job in steering farmers along 
the right road. 

Referring to the importance of the right 
kind of protein in poultry feeds, Prof. Hal- 
pin told of a recent experiment he con- 
ducted. He had a flock of chickens laying at 
a 70 to 80 per cent level. He separated the 
birds and gave both groups rations of ex- 
actly the same protein level but one mash 
contained protein which had adequate amino 
acids and the other did not. The birds on 
the amino acid deficient ration dropped to 
a laying percentage of from 20 to 30 per 
cent in three weeks. 

Talking on “Profitable Feed Making” Mr. 
Sievert pointed out that there are all kinds 
of feed buyers ranging from those who look 
only for price to those who demand quality. 
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PRINCIPAL participants in the Central district meetings are shown above in 
photos taken at the Appleton meeting. Photo at left shows (seated) David K. 
Steenbergh, executive secretary, Milwaukee; Walter B. Griem, in charge of feed 

and fertilizer control work in Wisconsin, Madison; James G. Halpin, head of the 
poultry department, University of Wisconsin; and (standing) Frank Liethen, 
E. Liethen Grain Co., Appleton, chairman of the meeting. Pictured at the right 
are Roger Wesley, Employers Mutual Insurance Co., Wausau; Donald F. Crane, 
Chippewa Falls, president of the association; Al Liethen, E. Liethen Grain Co., 
assistant chairman of the meeting; and (standing) C. W. Sievert, feed consultant, 
Chicago. (Photo by The Feed Bag) 


He advised feedmen to manufacture feeds 
to fit their market and to be sure they have 
the type of feed available the customer 
wants when he needs it. 

He urged all feedmen to strive to im- 
prove the quality of the feed which is sold 
in their community. To make a good for- 
mula the feedman needs good judgment 
and experience plus tabular information on 
the composition of the various feed ingredi- 
ents, according to Mr. Sievert. 


Roger Wesley, assistant group manager 
of the Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Wausau, explained the group insurance 
plan which the Central association is mak- 
ing available to its members through his 
company. Mr. Wesley declared that group 
insurance as offered by the Central associa- 
tion is a healthy step to help prevent social- 
ized medicine by the government. He indi- 
cated that if the government went into the 
same kind of plan, the cost to the taxpayer 
for the compulsory insurance would be from 
4 to 14 per cent of the gross earnings, 
according to estimates by government 
economists. 

Mr. Wesley urged members who are in- 
terested in the group plan of health, acci- 
dent and surgical insurance to sign up soon 
in order to take advantage of the benefits. 
He pointed out that the insurance will go 
into force Dec. 1, 1948, and that members 
and their employes will be enrolled until 
Feb. 1, 1949, without a physical examina- 
tion. He explained that because of the asso- 
ciation tie-up, rates for the insurance are 
much lower than those which could be ob- 
tained by any one individual or firm. 

Walter B. Griem, in charge of feed and 
fertilizer control work in Wisconsin, also 
spoke briefly and distributed tonnage figures 
on feeds. His information showed that total 


retail feed sales in Wisconsin in 1946 were 
1,005,223 tons and that in 1947 this had 
fallen to 907,229 tons. 

According to Mr. Griem, the average 
amount of protein per animal unit (not in- 
cluding poultry) fed in Wisconsin last year 
was only 12 per cent. He said that in order 
to get full value from the fine Wisconsin 
grain crop, farmers should balance up their 
grain with commercial feeds. 

President Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane 
and Sons, talked briefly at all except the 
Janesville meeting which he could not at- 
tend. Mr. Crane stressed the value of an 
association membership and pointed out 
that the danger to private enterprise has not 
ended. He declared that feedmen who are 
in private enterprise cannot expect any one 
except themselves to defend the value of 
that system. According to Mr. Crane, the 
closest link for the feedman in fighting 
this battle is his trade association. 


Executive Secretary David K. Steenbergh, 
publisher of The Feed Bag, called the at- 
tention of the members to the new Central 
Retail Feed association directory of Wis- 
consin feed dealers. He indicated that this 
would be published in January, 1949 and 
will list all known feed dealers in the state 
giving pertinent information about each. 
Mr. Steenbergh also announced that the 
National Feed Industry Trade show would 
be held at the Milwaukee Auditorium, June 
6-7-8, 1949 and will provide an opportunity 
for feedmen to see the latest in machinery 
and equipment and to learn of recent ad- 
vances in feed nutrition. 

Local chairmen included President Crane 
at Eau Claire; Frank Liethen, E. Liethen 
Grain Co., Appleton; C. H. Hooker, 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau and C. L. 
Smith, Farley Feed Co., Janesville. 
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LOWER GRAIN PRICES ARE FORCING 
A SHARP RISE IW POULTRY PRODUCTION 


— LOOKS LIKE THE BOSS 
/S GONNA HAVE 
MORE COMPETITION 


SO WHAT ? 
HELL DO OKAY 
- IF HE FEEDS 
US RIGHT! 


Now is a time for smart feed men 
to profit two ways! 


Lower grain prices, by stimulating larger poultry 
production, expand your opportunity to increase 
your feed salés. 


Under the spur of increased competition, poultry 
raisers will be extra receptive to any help you can give. 


So check up on your setup. On the materials you are 
using. Your sources of supply. Your assurance of qual- 
ity. Make sure your feeds contain the necessary ingre- 
dients for doing the best possible job. 


You—and only you—can do this by putting in your 
feeds the right balance of nutrients that will give your 
customers’ poultry the best possible chance to gain 
weight faster, lay more eggs longer, and get higher 
hatchability. 


You can do this by fortifying your feeds with Borden’s 
MF-FL Blend or with FLAYDRY-LADPRO-— Borden 
feed supplements derived from whey solubles, fish 
solubles and fish liver and glandular concentrates. These 
superior natural source ingredients supply the vitamin 
fortification your feeds require plus a substantial con- 
tribution of essential amino acids. 


The Borden poultry feed supplements are dry, easy to 
mix, free-flowing, economical. They simplify your 
manufacturing, help your profit margin and give your 
feed the reputation of dependability and superiority! 


Have the Borden man who knows feed manufacturing 
problems in your own territory talk it over with you. 
For greater profits—more satisfied customers—write, 
phone or wire. 


THE BORDEN COMPA NY , Animal Food Department, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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DREW-TESTED 


VITAMIN D R 
FOR FEE AND. 


Exclusive Drew products are 
backed by more than 40 years 
skilled research. Equipped 
with the newest processing 
facilities for refining: 
edible oils, Drew-Tested 
Products have won 
their popularity with feed 
manufacturers through 


dependable performance. Oils 
i : Cod-Liver 


FACTORIES LABORATORIES: BOONTON, N. 
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Roughage and the Dairy Ration 


Quality Hay Supplies 60% of Nutritive Needs 


@ HAY is the most important crop 
fed to dairy cattle and other livestock 
throughout the winter months; yet it 
varies more in feeding value and in 
palatability than any other feed com- 
monly fed. More than ever before, 
dairymen are appreciating the impor- 
tance of quality in hay. They realize 
that quality hay and other roughages 
have no substitute in the ration. High 
quality hay and other roughages in the 
ration will insure good results with 
almost any concentrate mixture. On 
the other hand, it is almost impossible 
to correct all of the deficiencies in 
poor hay with the best concentrate 
mixtures that anyone can devise. 
Dairy cows normally obtain at least 
60 per cent of their nutritive needs 
from roughages grown on the farm. 
Cows will consume more hay if it is of 


good quality and each pound con - 


sumed will furnish more digestible 
nutrients than will poor-quality hay. 

Needs of cows for concentrates, es- 
pecially for high-protein feeds, can be 
greatly reduced when an abundance of 
high-quality hay, silage and pasture is 
provided. Many experiments and the 
experiences of dairymen have demon- 
strated this. One good illustration is 
provided by the records of a herd in 
a New York Dairy Herd Improvement 
association. The cows in this herd 
were fed liberally with good quality 
mixed or legume hay and corn silage 
during the winter and excellent pas- 
ture was provided throughout the 
summer grazing season. 

During a 4-year period, this herd 
averaged well over 400 lbs. of fat, on 
a two-time milking basis. The cows 
were fed an average of 4035 lbs. hay 
and 8093 Ibs. corn silage and were on 
good pasture for 160 days. They were 
fed an average of 2577 Ibs. grain, 
which was a rate of 1 lb. of grain for 
each 4.8 lbs. of milk. In this intensive 
dairy region this is considered a light 
rate of grain feeding. 

The influence that quality of hay 
and total roughage consumption will 
have on the amounts of concentrates 
needed by cows to meet their nutrient 
*An address presented at the Ohio Animal Nu- 


trition conference held Nov. 11-12 at Ohio State 
university, Columbus, Ohio. 
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By K. L. TURK* 
Cornell University 


requirements is readily shown in the 
following table: 


WINTER GRAIN FEEDING TABLE 


Feed 1 lb. grain Feed 1 Ib. grain 
Rate of for each 2%4 Ibs. for each 2 Ibs. 
rough- milk produced milk produced 


age above the above the 
feeding amounts given amounts given 
below below 
Ayrshires 

Hol- & Guern- 

steins Brown Swiss seys Jerseys 
Heavy 20 18 15 12 
Medium 12 10 8 6 
Light 0 0 0 0 


With heavy roughage consumption, 
cows consume enough nutrients to 
maintain their weight and produce 
considerable quantities of milk, while 
with light roughage consumption all 
of the milk produced must come from 
nutrients supplied from concentrates. 

It is important to emphasize, how- 
ever, that the needs of high-producing 
cows for total digestible nutrients, or 
net energy, cannot be fully met by 
supplying only an abundance of 
roughage, without any concentrates. 
This is true even during the flush of 
the pasture season or during the win- 
ter when an abundance of good hay 
and silage may be fed. Cows capable 
of high production will produce less, 
if fed only roughage, than when fed 
the usual amounts of concentrates in 
addition. The chief reason for this is 
because roughage is so bulky and low 
in digestible nutrients that cows sim- 
ply cannot eat enough to supply the 
nutrients needed for high production. 

Also, recent investigations at several 
stations (Michigan, Oregon, and West 
Virginia) show that lack of total di- 
gestible nutrients and net energy in 
roughage is not the only deficiency for 
high milk production in an all-rough- 
age program. In these experiments 
cows fed only high-quality hay in lib- 
eral quantities, dropped decidedly in 
milk production. Normal production 
was obtained when the cows were fed 
grain or a mixture of concentrates. 
However, when starch or sugar was 


added, there was no improvement in 
yield, even though these products are 
rich in digestible nutrients and net 
energy. Huffman of Michigan has con- 
cluded that grains and other concen- 
trates supply a “lactation factor or fac- 
tors” needed for milk production not 
found in usual roughages. Early-cut 
hay of high quality seems to furnish 
more of these factors than does late- 
cut hay. 

High quality hay is usually defined 
as any kind of hay that has been cut 
at an early stage of maturity, and 
cured and stored in a way to preserve 
a large proportion of the leaves and 
natural green color. Legume hays, such 
as alfalfa and clover, are higher in 
protein, minerals, and the essential 
vitamins than non-legume hays, such 
as timothy. But contrary to common 
opinion, timothy is not necessarily a 
poor roughage. If cut early and cured 
properly, timothy may be just as high 
in total digestible nutrients as legume 
hay, even though it is lower in 
protein. 

Hay is commonly judged for quality 
on the basis of its leafiness, amount of 
green color, fineness of stem and free- 
dom from foreign material. The 
amount of carotene in hay is often re- 
ferred to as the best measure or index 
of quality. The basis for this opinion 
is that a high-carotene content usually 
means that the hay is leafy and has 
been cut at an early stage of maturity. 
Also, to be high in carotene, hay must 
be cured fairly rapidly in order to stop 
all plant respiration. Where this is 
done the other vitamins, proteins, and 
carbohydrates are also preserved. - 

There is definite need, however, for 
a better measure to use in grading of 
hay. It is apparent that one of the 
most important factors determining 
feeding value is stage of maturity at 


which the hay is cut. Many experi- 


ments have demonstrated this fact. 
Huffman at Michigan says his “experi- 
ments indicate that early-cut hay 
which has been rained on almost con- 
tinuously for about two weeks is just 
as potent in the unknown lactation 
factors as hay cured quickly without 
rain.” Undoubtedly, stage of maturity 


2 


is one of the most important factors affect- 
ing palatability. 

In an attempt to improve quality, barn- 
drying of hay has come into the picture in 
recent years. While experimental data are 
not too extensive, those that are available 
from several stations show no particular ad- 
vantage in feeding value for barn-dried hay 
over field-cured hay on a per ton basis. 

In two experiments conducted by the 
United States bureau of dairy industry, al- 
falfa was made into barn-cured hay, field- 
cured hay, and wilted silage. The silage 
method was the most efficient in conserving 
dry matter, carotene and protein. Barn-cur- 
ing ranked second to the silage. Of the ori- 
ginal dry matter in the crop, 83 per cent 
was saved when the alfalfa was made into 
silage, 81 per cent by the barn drying meth- 
od, and 75 per cent by field curing. How- 
ever, on a ton basis as fed, there was little 
difference in feeding value between barn- 
dried and field-cured hay. 

In many years of investigations on dry 
starters for dairy calves at the New York 
(Cornell) station, one of the most signifi- 
cant observations has been on the effect of 
high-quality hay on the growth rate and 
appearance of the calves. The quality of 
hay had greater effect on growth rates than 
did the starter formula. When good hay was 
fed, good growth rates were always ob- 


tained. Poor growth rates were obtained 
with low-quality hay, regardless of the start- 
er formula. 

Other experiments at Cornell have shown 
that calves fed U. S. No. 1 alfalfa ate more 
hay and made slightly better growth than 
did calves fed mixed legume-grass hay of 
similar quality. Calves fed U. S. No. 1 
timothy ate less hay, consumed more starter, 
and made lower gains in weight. 

Some experiments were conducted with 
dairy heifers a few years ago at the New 
York (Cornell) station to study the influ- 
ence of quality upon hay consumption. In 
the first trials, heifers received 3 lbs. of 
a concentrate mixture plus all of the various 
kinds of hay they would eat. Heifers that 
received early-cut, green-colored timothy 
and grass hay ate just as much as did heifers 
fed alfalfa and clover hay of equal quality. 
When fed a late-cut, steamy legume hay 
grading U. S. No. 3, heifers ate only 68 
per cent as much as did those heifers get- 
ting a No. 1 timothy hay and their growth 
was not satisfactory. 

The saving of nutrients from grain is 
only a part of the story favoring quality hay 
for calves and heifers. Possibly a greater 
advantage is the difference in vitamins, min- 
erals and unknown nutritive factors favor- 
ing early-cut, leafy, green-colored hay. 

The job of mixing formula feeds for dairy 


Swinging an the Barnyard Gate | 


WISHING WELL 


"| sure wish he'd throw that axe down this well before Thanksgiving week!" 


cattle is greatly simplified, as compared to 
poultry and swine, because good quality 
hay, pastures, silages and other forages fur- 
nish such a large proportion of the nutri- 
ents needed by cows. The digestive system 
of the dairy cow is adapted to heavy rough- 
age consumption. With about 60 per cent 
of the nutrients coming from roughage, 
the concentrate mixture might be considered 
as supplement to the roughage. 

High quality hay and excellent pastures 
will make any kind of a concentrate mixture 
look good. On the contrary, the best con- 
centrate mixture anyone might devise will 
give unsatisfactory results if fed with poor 
roughage. 

Distributors of dairy feeds need have no 
fear of emphasizing good roughage. While 
the dairy cow is adapted to heavy roughage 
consumption, high-producing cows cannot 
get the needed nutrients from roughage 
alone. Feeding of concentrates makes pos- 
sible a much greater nutrient intake for 
high-producing cows and in most cases must 
furnish additional protein. Better quality 
roughages and careful grain feeding to good 
cows according to their individual needs 
means profitable milk production. 


McCaw, Blatchford Sales 
Manager, Killed in Crash 


H. L. McCaw, sales manager of the Mis- 
souri-Arkansas territory for Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, for five years, was 
killed instantly Oct. 15 when his automo- 
bile overturned near Waverly, Iowa. 

Funeral services were held Oct. 21 at 
York, S. C. Mr. McCaw is survived by his 


widow. 


Northwest Feed Meeting 
To be Held Jan. 17-18 


The 17th annual convention of the 
Northwest Retail Feed association will be 
held Jan. 17-18 at the Hotel Nicollet, Min- 
neapolis, G. H. Homme, Kerkhoven, Minn., 
president, has announced. 

It will be immediately followed by the 
presentation of prizes by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement association plus a barley 
show and other activities of that organiza- 
tion. 

The Hotel Nicollet will also be head- 
quarters for the annual convention of the 
Minnesota Seed Dealers association which 


will be held on Jan. 19. 


@ STECKLEY’S MILL, Kendalville, Ind., 
recently installed a new Blue Streak gran- 
ular grind mill. 


@ NIE GRAIN CO., Mechanicsville, Iowa, 
has installed a 1-ton Blue Streak mixer. 


NEW EXTENSION POULTRYMAN 

Mahlon C. Sweet, former poultry tech- 
nologist and procurement manager of the 
poultry division, Safeway stores, has been 
appointed extension poultryman of the 
Ohio State university agricultural extension 
services, Columbus, Director Ramsowner 
has announced. Mr. Sweet is a graduate of 
Ohio State and received his master’s degree 
from Iowa State college, Ames. 
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Cob Burning 


Tank Heater 


Most Economical 


Easy Operation 


Large Capacity 


Siebring, famous for tank 
heaters for more than 25 
years, pioneers again with a 
simple, economical tank heater 
that operates with cheap, plenti- 
ful corn cobs—also burns coal or 
wood. Special design of Siebring 
down draft hood creates even, steady 
fire—prevents flying sparks. Made in 
2-bushel and 3-bushel size. Other Sie- 
bring tank heaters include 6 oil-burning 
styles, each with removable fuel tank 
which is easily filled without any spillage 

of oil onto drinking water. Also, electric 
model which is leak-proof, sturdy. Truly an 
all-purpose heater—can be used as feed cook- 
er, for hot liquid degreasing, dipping, and 
solvent tanks, and for many other farm uses. 


ALL TRACTOR Other Profit-Making Lines: 


Long Burning 


Siebring 
Easily attached or detached STEAM 
by one man in 15 minutes or CLEANER 
less. Improved type of “‘bal- 
anced lift” construction saves Siebring 
wear and tear on hydraulic Portable 
mechanism. Sell the DUZ- SAF-T-HEAT | 
ALL and you pave the way oa 
for the sale of these attach- This outstanding crop drier draws off Portable, it’s efficient for cleaning dairy 
ments: DUZ-ALL Sweeprake — excess_ moisture swiftly, safely, econ- barns, chicken houses, other farm buildings. 
and Six-Foot Extension, omically; can be used for drying corn, Furnishes instant steam, hot water or both 
Easy-Duz Bulldozer, Feed & hay, oats, and other small grain. Choice UNDER PRESSURE with powerful, cut- 
Cement Mixer. of 4 sizes: 16”, 18”, 24”, 36”. ting chemicals. No mechanical parts or 

flues to cause trouble. 


Rush name and address today 
for interesting Siebring sales plan. 


DEPT. FB-3 
Scebruing Co. GEORGE, IOWA 
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HOW YOU MAY SEE THIS 
CONFIDENTIAL MANUAL FOR 
FEED MANUFACTURERS 


The COUPON BELOW IS YOUR “KEY” 


“Illustrative Formulas” is the title of a new 
book showing the application of the latest 
nutritional knowledge to practical feed 


of actual formulas, the book contains de- 
tailed suggestions on interchanging ingre- 
dients, original forms for figuring formula 


formulas. It was designed exclusively for 
our customers as a source book of ideas, 
and for checking formulas against new 
scientific developments in feeding. The 
contents were planned to include all the 
many factors and interrelations involved 


costs, making feed surveys, etc. 


This book was not published for general 
distribution, but if you manufacture feeds 
and would like to examine a copy, we will 
be glad to make one available to you, with- 


in modern formula work and successful 
feed manufacturing. In addition to dozens 


DAWE’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4800 South Richmond St., Dept. FB-38 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


out obligation on your part. Just write on 
your letterhead, or mail coupon below. 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 


é Please attach to letterhead) 


YES, we are interested in seeing your new book "Iilustrative Formulas.” 


MEA 
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Harvard Produces Feed Dealer 


Davidson Finds Challenge in Feed Business 


@ WHEN a man becomes a graduate 
of Harvard university, people usually 
think of him as a bank president or 
an industrial czar. Wilburn Davidson 
of Kennett, Mo., obtained a master’s 
degree from Harvard in 1939, but 


instead of becoming a financial wizard - 


or manufacturing tycoon, he went in- 
to the grain and seed business. 

Today, he modestly says that his 
business is not a gold mine, but that 
it is profitable. He operates with a 
net income of 7 to 15 per cent and 
strives for a volume turnover. “Mar- 
gins are narrow and a man in the 
grain and seed business is either lucky 
or a good guesser,” he explains. 


But that gamble is just what Mr. 
Davidson likes about his business. 
When he left Harvard, he obtained a 
job as a salesman for a linoleum com- 
pany. “I received little pleasure from 
selling floor coverings,” he says, ‘‘so 
in 1949 I resigned and came home.” 

During his college days, Mr. David- 
son always had an interest in agricul- 
ture. He attempted to enroll several 
times in courses offered by the College 
of Agriculture at the University of 
Missouri. Because he was attending 
the school of business and public ad- 
ministration there, rules set forth by 
the university denied him the oppor- 
tunity to study agriculture too, so Mr. 
Davidson became a “self-taught” agri- 
culturist. 

While at home, Mr. Davidson be- 
gan a survey of the farming communi- 
ties in southeastern Missouri within 
a 25-mile radius of Kennett. He came 
to the conclusion that Kennett, a 
county seat of about 8,000 population, 
needed a good grain and seed com- 
pany to serve the farmers in that area. 

His conclusion was based on these 
facts: Soybeans were grown exten- 
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sively, although cotton still reigned 
as the supreme crop. Farmers were 
expecting cotton prices to rise even 
more with the increased threats of 
war and were getting ready to plant 
larger acreages of that crop. Farmers 
also had begun to practice diversified 
farming and corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
and rye were being grown in larger 
amounts. Many land owners were be- 
ginning to develop and improve live- 
stock, 

“Consequently,” Mr. Davidson says, 
“TI saw a need for a business to enable 
farmers to buy more seed and feed 
on a volume turnover with a small 
margin of sales profit for the enter- 
prise.” 

C. R. Talbert, former county agent 
in Dunklin county, agreed to Mr. 
Davidson’s observations. The indi- 
vidual farmer was fast outgrowing the 
facilities for marketing and buying. 
Says Mr. Davidson, “Not only did we 
realize that the farmers needed help, 
but we also realized the possibilities 
for a private enterprise.” 

In October of 1940, he and Mr. 
Talbert formed a cooperative organiza- 
tion on paper to buy and sell seed and 
grain. They named it the Kennett 
Grain & Seed Co. Within the follow- 
ing months, they built an elevator to 
facilitate storage, loading, and unload- 
ing. They installed seed cleaners made 
by S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., 
and a Weland gravity spiral separator. 
Plans were made to provide certified 
seeds and fertilizers to farmers who 
had become interested in increasing 
the grades of their crops and preserv- 
ing the fertility of their soil. Early in 
1941, the business opened to the 
public. 

After an absence of three years, 
during which he served in the navy 
air corps, Mr. Davidson returned and 
bought all interests in the company. 
Today he campaigns for the use of 
better seed by friendly visits with his 
customers, and he strongly advises 
them to stay with a brand of feed 
proven satisfactory for best results. 

The Kennett Grain & Seed Co. 
handles Larro feeds, a product of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and Swift’s tankage 


HARVARD university ordinarily 
doesn't produce feed dealers, 
but Wilburn Davidson, shown 
above, right, with a customer, 
is one exception. Since receiv- 
ing his degree in 1939, he has 
operated the Kennett Grain & 
Feed Co., Kennett, Mo., shown 
below. 


and mineral supplements. In addition, 
fertilizers and insecticides are sold as 
sidelines. Mr. Davidson's organiza- 
tion does no custom mixing, but it does 
do all kinds of custom seed cleaning. 
His merchandising policy is to create 
“volume sales and purchases on a low 
margin.” By giving prompt service, 
he creates an.atmosphere of welcome 
to his place of business so that exten- 
sive advertising is unnecessary. Never- 
theless, in order to inform prospective 
customers of new and better sales, Mr. 
Davidson occasionally runs an adver- 
tisement in the local newspapers. 


The returns gained from the friend- 
ly treatment given to customers by 
his employes have helped Mr. David- 
son to boost his annual volume of 
business to over $500,000 since his 
return from the navy. He has become 
a firm believer of the saying, “cour- 
tesy pays.” 

By keeping in close contact with 
experiment stations, as well as with 


(Continued on page 94) 
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in RIBOFLAVIN, tool 


B-Y-21* gives you riboflavin in its natural state. 
That’s important to you because it means extra 
value. You pay only for the riboflavin in B-Y- 21. 
You get, as extra value, a bonus of other important 
nutrients —choline, nicotinic acid, pantothenic 
acid, folic acid, biotin, pyridoxin, inositol, thia- 
min, para-aminobenzoic acid, 28% protein, and 
valuable bulk. B-Y-21 is all rich feed material. 


We guarantee the riboflavin potency of B-Y- 21 


e560 


Stronmeyer Photo, Tne 


at 3630 milligrams per pound, or 8000 micrograms 
per gram. A50-pound bag of B- Y- 21 will adequately 
fortify from 80 to 133 tons of mash, depending on 
the type of ration and your other feed ingredients. 


B-Y- 21 is produced by a carefully-standardized 
CSC fermentation process that assures you cf a 
uniform, stable, easy-mixing, free-flowing feed 
supplement. B-Y-21 is highly palatable and non- 
laxative. B-Y-21 is good business. Compare it 
with any other source of riboflavin. Judge for 
yourself. Get full information on B-Y-21 Dried 
Fermentation Solubles. Write us today! 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Mix Quality Feeds with 


Service 


Hansens Find Simple Formula Beats Competition 


@ A small-town feed dealer who does 
a $300,000 volume of business in one 
year without going out after the cus- 
tomers must be offering first-rate serv- 
ice and high quality feeds. That is the 
simple story behind the success of 
Walter Hansen, manager and part 
owner of the H. P. Hansen & Son 
Feed Mill at Franksville, Wis. 

More remarkable, however, is the 
fact that this town of some 300 per- 
sons has another mill right next to 
the Hansen firm. There is additional 
competition from several neighboring 
towns and from Racine, with a popu’ 
lation of over 67,000, just six miles 
away. 

“While we have gone out to the 
farmers in the past to drum up busi- 
ness, sometimes with company repre- 
sentatives,” Mr. Hansen said, “we 
haven’t done so in the last several 
years. We believe that by giving de- 
pendable service and selling quality 
feeds and supplies the patrons will 
come to us—we won't have to go to 
them. 

“During the war, for example,” the 
Wisconsin dealer continued, “when 
some stores sold any feed they could 
get, we stuck to the old, reliable 
brands and it paid off well with farm- 
ers who kept coming back for more. 
Satisfied customers are the best sales- 
men any firm can have.” 


Service at the Hansen mill includes 
to-the-farm deliveries. This phase of 
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SERVICE is stressed by the 
H. P. Hansen Feed Mill, Franks- 


ville, Wis., who are shown 
above, from left: Edwin Botsch, 
Alden Schwarm, Lyle Geissner, 
Russel Jacob, Manager Walter 
Hansen, Roy Johnson, Conkey 
representative, and William C. 
Hansen, who is also seen below 
in the grinding department. 


the business is handled by four em- 
ployes who operate three trucks: two 
Chevrolets—a pickup and a highlift 
coal truck—, and a 2-ton Diamond-T. 
“By delivering we secure a lot of 
business we otherwise wouldn’t get,” 
Mr. Hansen declared. “This is espe- 
cially true in regard to poultry feeds, 
since many non-farmers in the area 
around Racine keep flocks. As for 
other feeds, we make deliveries on 
call if the order is large enough or if 
a load is going that way.” . 
The firm’s own brand of egg and 
growing mashes are popular with pa- 
trons, and 349 tons were sold in 1943 
when the original mill burned. The 
Hansens then discontinued to manu- 
facture the brand until this year. 
The business was started in 1922 by 
H. P. Hansen and his son, Walter, 
who had been wounded in World 
War I. Five years ago the mill, which 
stood on the Franksville corner, was 
destroyed by fire. The new building 


was erected across the street just a 
short way up the road. The elder Mr. 
Hansen is no longer active in the 
business, but Walter is assisted in the 
management by his brother, William, 
who has worked in the mill since he 
sold his farm five years ago. 

Reminiscing about the fire, William 
related how the firm operated for 
about two years in temporary quarters 
and the difficulty in obtaining labor 
and materials for the new structure. 
To make matters worse, two of the 
walls were blown in during the pro- 
cess of building. 

The new mill is 100 feet long, 72 
feet wide on one end, and 56 on the 
other. Thirty-two feet of one end is 
a 2-story structure, and an elevator 
brings grain to six bins on the second 
floor. 

A-storeroom in the rear of the mill 
contains 4,000 square feet of floor 
space, providing enough room to keep 
12 carloads of feed piled at the same 
height as in the car, William pointed 
out. 

In the location where the original 
plant stood, a 30 by 60 feet building 
houses straw, fertilizers, and similar 
items. 

While Conkey’s is the main line of 
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Solved this Problem 


This actual case may remind you of some 
similar problem in YOUR plant. 

JAY BEE Grinders solve many problems for 
mill operators. 

For over a quarter of a century, JAY BEE 
Mills have been meeting and anticipating 
the practical needs of the milling industry. 
JAY BEE Mills are made in many sizes and 


models, stationary and portable . . . for 
belt and direct connected drives .. . 20 to 
200 H. P. ... for every grinding purpose. 


"At the time we first placed our order for this 
mill (JAY BEE Model W), we were rather doubt- 
ful about operating a 100 H. P. mill for custom 
grinding and mixing. About the time we were 
ready to operate, it was decided to put in two 
50 H. P. mills instead of one big mill. It was 
claimed that the two mills would grind 20% 
more than the one mill. However, we learned 
this was not so. Many of our customers went 
elsewhere for their grinding and mixing because 
of the long waiting. 

"We removed the two small mills from our plant 
and installed the 4W 100 H. P. Jay Bee—and 
found our trade increasing every day. Our feed 
business has tripled. 

"We can grind 90 bushels of oats in 20 minutes, 
fine for hog feed. The other day we ground 
more than 4 tons of corn and oats, fine, in 30 
minutes. Customers do not have to wait. The 
average triple-box load can be ground and 
mixed in less than 25 minutes. 

"Any time managers or board members from 
other feed plants in this part of the state are 
interested in putting in big capacity grinding 
equipment, be sure to ask them to stop over 
and see us." 


THIS LETTER IS ON FILE IN OUR OFFICE 


Various types of motors can be supplied to meet 
various requirements. You are invited to write any 
of the addresses below for details about JAY BEE 
grinding equipment, feed mixers and mill parts. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Franklin, Tenn. 


John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Snies Co....Kanans City, Mo. 
John J. Woods & Sons, Jay Bee Sales Co....Des Moines, Iowa 
T. G. Holland Much. Co.......474 Fairfax Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
E. B. Harri Cairo, Georgia 
oO. D. Padgett Sandersville, Ga. 


A. F. Shirk Box 523, Canton, Ohio 
Jay Bee Sales Co................... ..220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Bryant C. Long.. -1661 Choctaw St., Baton Rouge, La. 


Jay Bee Sales Co Jackson, Tenn. 
M. E. Padgett Bennettsville, S. C. 
Jay Bee of Texas ...............1904 S, Akard St., Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Hust, Jay Bee Co 


1031 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


W. E. Berling P. 0. Box 6084, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Irwin A. Sedberry........---....- 1428 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. EK. 'Thompsen Co 

718 Washington Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Douglas W. Palmer........ 3808 44th Ave. S. W., Seattle, Wash. 

Western Engineering & Equipment Co 

5699 District Blwd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. D. Vance P. 0. Box 497, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
J. R. Sorrelis 


Dothan, Alabama 
R. E. Perkins, Manager, Jay Bee Sales Co 
1508 S. First St., Louisville, Ky. 
Lima, Ohio 
P. 0. Box 331, Utica, New York 


Lima Armature Works 
Cc. Wier, Jr. 
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Successful Feed Merchandising 


It Pays to Buy From Firms That Help You Sell 


@ THE feed business is and always 
should be good. It is our nation’s 
basic industry. We read and know 
about the wealth to be obtained from 
diamond mines, gold mines, coal mines, 
oil wells, etc. There is great wealth in 
all such properties but not the perma- 
nent source of income which comes 
from good top soil — from a farm 
which is properly cared for. 


Coal mines and oil wells eventually 
exhaust themselves but a good farm— 
properly cared for—will produce for- 
ever. A single kernel of corn, planted 
in the spring, will produce three or 
more ears with each ear bearing an 
average of 800 kernels. The average 
production of corn per acre was 57 
bushels in Ohio last year, all from 
just 7 pounds of corn which is the 
average rate of planting. Figuring 56 
pounds to the bushel of corn this re- 
veals that the Ohio farmer turns 7 
pounds to 3192 pounds, more than a 
ton and one-half of salable merchan- 
dise. 

Your Ohio farmers also get 25 bu- 
shels of wheat by planting 114 bu- 
shels, 44 bushels of oats by planting 
2 bushels and where barley is raised 
the production is 38 bushels from 1% 
bushels. 

These figures are averages for you 
all know many farmers get far greater 
yields. The corn crop this year was the 
second largest in the history of the 
United States but even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that this tremendous 
crop was produced from the smallest 
acreage of corn ever planted in the 
United States. The proper application 
of fertilizer and breeding will main- 
tain such production long after the 
mines and wells are just holes in the 
ground. 

I mentioned breeding in the pre- 
ceding sentence because of the fact 
that breeding has been responsible for 
a gradual increase in the yield from 
all grains. This is due to the introduc- 
tion of hybrid vigor which among 
scientists is known as heterosis. 

Everybody knows what hybrid corn 
has done for this country. And we all 
*An address delivered Oct. 21 at a meeting of 


the Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers associa- 
tion held at Canton, Ohio. 
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know, too, about the new and im- 
proved varieties of oats, wheat, barley 
and sorghums. Further research in the 
field of heterosis will surely continue 
to increase the productivity of our 
farms from year to year, in the future 
just as it has in the past.. 

The animal husbandry men have 
more recently interested themselves in 
hybrid vigor. Work on chickens which 
was started in Illinois is now spread- 
ing throughout the country and many 
poultrymen predict that practically all 
chickens will be hybrids within the 
next few years. Minnesota has had 
definite success with hybrid pigs and 
hybrid beef cattle won top honors at 
livestock shows in England as far back 
as 1926. The subject of hybrid dairy 
cattle is still controversial but I pre- 
dict they will be commonplace within 
the next decade. 

The first essential for profitable mer- 
chandising is the necessity of having 
good feed to sell. During the war there 
was a feed shortage and we all had to 
buy what we could get but today, as 
before the war, every feed merchant 
in this room could buy more feed in 
two weeks than he could resell to his 
regular customers in 10 years. 

Everybody wants to sell us feed but 
we can’t buy from everybody. It is up 
to us to select the persons and firms 
with whom we wish to be associated. 
In doing so, we should make our se- 
lection on the basis of the integrity 
of the manufacturer and the quality 
of the product and then we should do 
business with firms and representatives 
of firms who not only wish to sell to 
us but who have a real program, and 
means of carrying it out, to help us 
sell and serve our customers. 

Most of the time when I talk or 
write about feed merchandising I 
urge all feed merchants: 


(1) to maintain a clean and orderly 
establishment 


(2) to carry complete stocks 

(3) to display and arrange your 
merchandise so that it will en- 
courage buyers 


(4) to know and make sure that 


your employes know the pro- 
ducts you have to sell and how 
they may best be used to as- 
sure a profit to your customers 

(5) to know the customers to whom 

you sell and want to sell 

(6) to sell on a strictly cash basis 

or on definite credit terms with 
consideration of the increased 
cost of extending credit and 

(7) to advertise regularly with 

signs, displays, in local news- 
papers, by direct mail, by call- 
ing on your customers and by 
telephone. 

Each one of the seven feed mer- 
chandising essentials which I have 
enumerated above could be developed 
into a full length talk. We haven't 
time for anything like that tonight, 
however, and in addition I believe 
that you are all familiar, at least in a 
general way, in what I could say in 
this limited time about anyone or all 
the above essentials. The generalities 
are known to most all of us so that 
what we really need is help in apply- 
ing them to our own businesses. That 
is why I have previously suggested 
that you buy from firms which want 
to help you sell your customers just as 
much as they want to sell you. 

I helped organize and have been 
executive secretary of the Central Re- 
tail Feed association ever since it was 
established in 1926. The first objective 
in the articles of incorporation was 
then and still is: “To promote ac- 
quaintance and friendly feeling among 
its members.” 

I remember those old days, when 
there were two dealers in a town I 
called on one on the going part of my 
trips and the other when returning 
several days later. The good fellow- 
ship at our conventions and our dis- 
trict and local meetings made such 
subterfuge unnecessary long ago. I am 
sorry to admit that I cannot make as 
many dealer calls as formerly but 
when I do one dealer will call another 
and we all get together for lunch, din- 
ner or just a drink. 

If you have a difficult or trouble- 
some competitor, the only way I can 
think of to overcome the difficulty 
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and eliminate the trouble is to make the 
competitor a friend. If he belongs to your 
association and attends the conventions and 
meetings such as this it should be mighty 
easy to find some way to get together with 
him, asking him to ride with you to the 
meeting or buying him a drink at the bar 
in the convention hotel and making a point 
of introducing him to some of the good 
fellows you do know well in the association. 

If he doesn’t belong and doesn’t attend, 
I guess you will have to go to him. Make 
a friendly call at his place of business. If 
he has purchased a new mill or mixer ask 
him to show it to you because you are in- 
terested and hope some day to buy some 
new or additional equipment for your own 
plant. 


Most men are flattered whenever you ask 
their help so go to your competitor with 
some of your problems. They need not be 
very important but make him think that 
you believe they are and ask his advice. 
Invite him to come and visit you and offer 
to show him anything new which you may 
have purchased. Try to buy an occasional 
ton of something or other, needed to tide 
you over, from him and offer the same ac- 
commodation to him. 

It is always a hard job to make a real 
friend and it is, of course, harder when you 
are trying to make a friend of a competitor. 
Since you know it is a hard job, you will 
just have to keep after the proposition but 
all men in the feed industry have much in 
common and there is no reason why all 
neighboring feed,men should not be friends. 


FORTIFIED AGAINST SHY BREEDING and LOW 
PRODUCTION due to Trace Mineral Deficiency! 


Farmers testing a Trace Minera! 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE 


feeding program report, in the current issue of a leading farm 
paper, that shy breeding cows and low producers have shown 
surprising improvement. No one knows all the localities where 
deficiencies of Trace Minerals may handicap the performance 
of a dairy feed. So it's just common sense and a service to your 
customers to fortify YOUR feeds. Famous “Formula B” supplies 
stabilized iodine, cobalt, manganese, copper, iron, boron and 
zinc in a carrier of four soluble phosphates (no rock, no clay, no 
bonemeal). With exception of calcium and salt, which are avail- 
able from your own stock, it supplies everything needed for 
COMPLETE mineralization of your dairy feed . . . and it requires 


no premix. 


Write for new Formula B booklet! 


Eastern States 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Iowa & Nebraska 


Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Minnesota 
Horton-Earl Co. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


The Amburgo Co., Inc. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Kansas & Missouri 
Bartels & Shores Chemical Co. 
Kansas City 7, Mo. 

Utah & Idaho 

Warner Arthur Grain, Inc. 
Ogden, Utah 

California 

Pan Western Distributors 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 


The HERMAN NAGEL CO. + 53 W. Jackson Blvd. - Chicago 
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Honored by Blatchford 


Ben E. Rawnsley, Fort Thomas, Ky., has 
been selected as the recipient of the John 
W. Barwell award which is bestowed an- 
nually by the Blatchford Calf Meal Co., 
Waukegan, Ill., in recognition of outstand- 


ing sales achievement. Mr. Rawnsley is 
shown, left, above receiving the trophy 
from James E. Flinn, president of the 
Blatchford Co., at the annual district sales 
managers meeting held last month at Wau- 
kegan. 


Anderson Heads Formula 
Feeds for General Mills 


Charles B. Anderson, Great Falls, Mont., 
has been named director of formula feeds 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, it has 
been announced by Leslie N. Perrin, 
president. 


The new director leaves his post as man- 
ager of the firm’s grain operations in Mon- 
tana where he also administered the com- 
pany’s elevators in the state. He is heing 
succeeded by Walter H. Mills, jr., assistant 
grain manager at Great Falls. 


A graduate of the University of Kansas, 
Mr. Anderson joined General Mills in 1926 
in the Kansas City grain department and 
later was transferred to Minneapolis and 
Great Falls. He succeeds Fred W. Thomas, 
who resigned to become president of Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Mills became associated with Gen- 
eral Mills in 1939 in Minneapolis and later 
joined the Kansas City office. He is a 
World War II veteran. 


@ G. M. THOMPSON’ ELEVATOR, 
Montevideo, Minn., has been sold to Theo- 
dore K. Johnson, Litchfield, Minn. 


@ CONCORD FEED, Concord, Mich., 
recently installed two 1-ton Blue Streak 
mixers. 

@ BUCK SMITH, Grifton, N. C.. has 
installed a new Blue Streak corn cutter and 
grader. 
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a high production 


Day after 
15 closures per 


rate with Bagpakers: UP to 


on’t tire your workers. 


ause Bagpakers 


the solid construction! 


are rugged—note 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division - 220 
Branch Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicag®, ci eland, Boxter Springs. 
Los Angeles, Orleans, Philadelphia. Pittsburg", St, Louis, Syracuse 
Continental Paper Products, Ltd.» Montreal, ttawa 
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HERE'S THE STITCH — 
AND it’s STURDY 
minute on heavy-du wall paper bags Even when pags are roughly handled oF 
gropped—the stitch holds It’s the famous 
_, high speeds on textile bags too. Easy 
y “eyshion-stitch” that absorbs strains and won't 
operate, Bagpakers pull out. A strong; easy to open closure, it ; 
And production st pec | heightens the popularity of your packaged fer- 

Co tilizer OF feed. Write for E-1 Bagpaker details. | 

i 

 Consis of a sew 1q head moun' | 

same os the E-1 sewing head 

is mounted ver your conveyor and con 
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Don’t Become Alarmed by 
Treasury Calls or Letters 


e@ IN the normal course of events, almost 
every feed dealer will receive correspond- 
ence from the United States treasury de- 
partment regarding returns filed or a visit 
from an internal rev- 
enue agent. It is noth- 
ing to get alarmed 
about, yet it has a 
strange effect upon 
most taxpayers. They 
become unduly 
alarmed and-unneces- 
sarily upset. Perhaps 
the reason for this is 
the fact that they 
know so little about 
treasury department 
procedure. This 
month I'd like to dis- 
cuss some of the reasons Uncle Sam finds 
it necessary to write or call. 

The first brush most businessmen have 
with the treasury department is in filing a 
social security report or a withholding tax 
report late. When this happens, the tax- 
payer will receive notice that he must pay 
penalty and interest for being delinquent. 
In some cases it may be the taxpayer's first 
offense and he may feel that the penalty is 
excessive for such a minor violation. He 
may have had a valid reason for not being 
able to file his return on time. Instead of 
paying the amount demanded by the treas- 
ury department, the taxpayer can make an 
“Offer in Compromise” on treasury depart- 
ment form No. 656. In most cases where 
the violation has not been willful and the 
taxpayer sends along his check for the in- 
terest only, it will be acceptable. In some 
cases the department will advise you the 
amount acceptable in compromise. 

In addition to social security and with- 
holding tax reports, the taxpayer can com- 
promise excise tax penalties. An offer in 
compromise may save you a great many 
dollars and it only takes a few minutes to 
prepare form 656. Your local internal reve- 
nue department will gladly assist you in its 
preparation. 

Your deductions claimed on your income 
tax returns are examined about as critically 
by the treasury department as you might 
examine an expense account turned in by 
a salesman. Reasonable amounts properly 
explained are not questioned but large 
amounts with insufficient explanation in- 
vite questioning—and as a businessman you 
can readily understand why. 

If your contributions are large and num- 
erous, it is advisable to prepare a separate 
schedule and attach it to your return be- 
cause if you don’t do it when filing, you 
will invariably be asked for it a year or two 
later. In listing contributions, the name of 
the organization, the address and the 
amount given to each is necessary. 

In deducting interest, it is advisable to 
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designate the name and address of the bank 
or individuals you've paid the interest to. 
In listing taxes paid, break down each type 
of tax. 

Perhaps more questions are raised on 
deductions claimed for losses from fire, 
storm or other casualty, and medical and 
dental expenses than all the others. It is 
very important to have the facts in claim- 
ing losses from fire, theft, storm or other 
casualty. Newspaper clippings, letters from 
witnesses and a detailed account of what 
happened are all helpful. Don’t forget the 
date, the time, and the place. In other 
words, the more information you can fur- 
nish, the better chance you have of having 
the deduction allowed. Medical and dental 
expenses of any size should go in a sepa- 
rate schedule. Traveling necessary in con- 
nection with this should be substantiated 
and a letter from the doctor authorizing the 
trip should be attached. Cancelled checks 
are the most convincing proof that the tax- 
payer can offer. If you haven't been careful 
in listing this information when your return 
was originally filed, you must be prepared 
to furnish it when your return is questioned. 

You may receive a deficiency notice by 
registered mail because of some error in 
reporting prior income or improperly re- 
porting deductions. It is wise to review the 
period under question carefully. Before pay- 
ing the deficiency, you should be fully ac- 
quainted with your rights in the matter. 

The deficiency notice may come as a 
result of an audit made by a revenue agent 
and he will generally discuss his findings 
with you. Next the treasury department will 
send you two other forms with the defi- 
ciency notice—forms No. 1291 and 870. 

Form 1291 asks you to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the revenue agent’s report showing 
the deficiency. (The report will show you 
just how the agent arrived at his findings). 
You have the right to agree or disagree with 
the report. You should advise the agent 
that you will protest, if you feel the assess- 
ment is unjust. You can agree not to pro- 
test if you feel the assessment is fair. On 
this form 1291 there appears in bold type 
“Please sign and return immediately”. This 
has a tendency to stampede many taxpayers 
into action before they have had time to 
seek counsel. You have plenty of time to do 
that. 

Form 870 is a waiver. Don’t sign it un- 
less you are absolutely sure the assessment 
is just and that you intend to pay it. Under 
Section 272 (A) (1) of the internal reve- 
nue code, the taxpayer may file a petition 
with the board of tax appeals for a rede- 
termination of the deficiency. This petition 
must be filed within 90 days after notice of 
deficiency is mailed to the taxpayer. The 
taxpayer is protected during this period. If 
a petition is filed, no action can be taken 
until the decision of the board becomes 
final. 

Whether it be a business contract or a 
treasury department form, you should make 
it a practice not to sign anything until you 


have read it over carefully. If you take time 
to seek advice on matters you are not fa- 
miliar with, you won't run into difficulty. 

While every effort is made to collect 
taxes by the treasury department, their col- 
lectors and agents are ready and willing to 
help the taxpayer if he wants help. Work- 
ing in harmony, cases can be settled speed- 
ily and very often compromise acceptable 
to both the taxpayer and the treasury de- 
partment can be made. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q.—When the taxpayer agrees to a defi- 
ciency, must he send his check for pay- 
ment in full immediately? 

A.—Where it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner that full payment 
will work an undue hardship on the tax- 
payer, an extension of time may be 
granted for a period not in excess of 18 
months, and in exceptional cases, for a 
further period not in excess of 12 months. 

& 

Q.—How will the alternative tax on capital 
gains work out on a joint return under 
the new law? 

A.—Many times you have heard that net 
long term capital gains are taxed at 25 
per cent. In reality, that is the highest 
tax these gains may bear. You do not 
reach 25 per cent on a separate return 
until surtax net income exceeds $22,000. 
On a joint return, the 25 per cent is not 
reached until the combined income is 
more than $44,000. This alternative 
method can only be used when the net 
long term capital gain of an individual 
exceeds the net short terms capital loss. 
(When a net capital gain arises because 
the net short term gains exceed the net 
long term losses, your tax may be con- 
siderably greater than 25 per cent.) The 
alternative method should only be used 
if the tax is lowered by using that method. 

Q.—Husband and wife are equal partners 
in business. The partnership has a capital 
loss of $2,000. Neither taxpayer had in- 
come from any other source and they 
plan to take the standard deduction. 
Should they file a joint return? 

A—wNo. If a joint return is filed, only 
$1,000 of the $2,000 loss can be reported 
this year and taxes will be paid on an 
additional $1,000. If they file separate re- 
turns, they can each claim one-half of the 
$2,000 loss and therefore use up the en- 
tire $2,000 this year. Where husband 
and wife have the same taxable income, 
there may be no advantage of filing a 
joint return. 


Dehydrators to Meet at 
Galveston, Feb. 23-25 


The seventh annual convention of the 
American Dehydrators association will be 
held at Galveston, Tex., Feb. 23-25, it has 
been announced by Lloyd S. Larson, Chi- 
cago, secretary. | 

Originally scheduled for Feb. 20-22, the 
convention dates have been changed in 
order to cooperate with the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers association, whose conven- 
tion is to be held in Kansas City, conclud- 
ing Feb. 18, Mr. Larson said. 
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CHEMICAL SCIENCE PRODUCES 

A NEW FEED INGREDIENT 
BASED ON EXTENSIVE 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH 


Research has now provided feed manufac- 
turers a new, effective concentrated source 
of protein for cattle and sheep feeds. It is 
Du Pont ‘“Two-Sixty-Two”’ Feed Com- 
pound .. . based on the synthetic chemical 
urea which is produced from air, coal and 
water, as shown in the diagram on the right. 


Many Experiment Stations have proved 
that for cattle and sheep ““Two-Sixty-Two” 
in feeds provides 7 or 8 times the protein 
equivalent of an equal amount of oilmeal. 
Being concentrated and easy to use, it makes 
an excellent ingredient for mixed feeds as 
well as for protein concentrates or pellets. 
“Two-Sixty-Two”’ is always uniform, and 
its supply is always constant. 

“Two-Sixty-Two” ishighly concentrated. 
It is recommended for use only by feed 
manufacturers or others who have theequip- 
ment for mixing it with other ingredients. 


Dairy cattle, beef cattle and sheep do 
well on feeds containing this new ingredient. 
Already well over 2,000,000 tons of mixed 
feeds containing ‘“T'wo-Sixty-Two” have 
been fed. 

For full information on development and use 
of this excellent new feedstuff, ask for the new 
booklet, “‘The Story of TWO-SIXTY-TWO.” 
For your copy, write to the Du Pont Co., Am- 
monia Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


us 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Now From DuPont 


NEW SOURCE 
PROTEIN 


DuPont ''TWO-SIXTY-TWO” Feed Compound 
How It Is Produced 


“TWO-SIXTY-TWO” is a 
concentrated source of pro- 
tein to be mixed with other 
feedstuffs. Farmers and ex- 
periment stations report 
that dairy cattle, beef cattle 
and sheep grow and produce 
well on feeds containing 
“Two-Sixty-Two.” 
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LBS. NET WEIGHT 


“TIWO-SIXTY-TWO” 
blends well with all feed in- 
gredients and permits un- 
usual flexibility in feed for- 
mulating. It can be used to 
build up the crude protein 
content and also maintain 
a high energy value in the 
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Good Sales Strategy Reaps Profits 


Swoffers are Always on Alert for New Business 


@ SOLICITING feed business on the 
telephone and in personal visits with 
farmers at their favorite hangouts 
when they come to town, are two ef- 
fective sales approachs applied at 
Swoffer & Swoffer, Walnut Grove, 
Minn. The feed firm and elevator oc- 
cupies the same location it did when 
founded back in 1881, although it has 
expanded considerably. 

W. A. (Buck) Swoffer and his cou- 
sin, E. W. Swoffer are co-owners of 
this flourishing elevator. Buck’s father 
established the business back in the 
period when they were called , flat 
houses instead of elevators, because of 
their resemblance to coal sheds. In 
those days, it was necessary to wheel 
the grain out of the elevator into the 
cars. 

Twelve years ago, E. W. Swoffer’s 
son-in-law, Lee Tyler, joined the or- 
ganization and initiated sales strategy 
that has become part and parcel of 
the operation. 

“If you don’t tell people what you 
have to sell, they don’t know what 
you've got,” said Mr. Tyler. He is 
doing a topnotch job telling the farm- 
ers in the Walnut Grove trade area. 
The two owners of the business, who 
recognize a good thing when they see 
it, put their personal stamp of ap- 
proval on the young man’s selling 
practices. 

Generally speaking, these are the 
methods behind Mr: Tyler’s operation: 

1. Telephone survey. Lee points his 
calls to the fertile, outlying farm areas 
where large-scale farming is practiced. 
In a cordial voice, he inquires as to 
the brand of feed the farmer is using, 
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whether or not he is red hot over the 
results he is obtaining, and if there 
is a chance he would switch over, per- 
haps on a trial basis, to the Swoffer 
label. 

In telephone contacts, he angles for 
an invitation to the farmer’s home in 
order to talk over feeding and feeds. 
If he gets a cool reception to the idea 
of a personal visit, it saves the trouble 
of a salesman driving out and knock- 
ing at the door. 

Callbacks are always made on pros- 
pects who are missed the first time. 
The Tyler telephone strategy involves 
finding out the prospect’s leanings in 
the way of feeds and then going to 
work on that preference. 

If, for example, he discovers a man 
is versed on the subject of vitamins, 
he underscores that particular quality 
in his telephone conversations. 


“I ask them what qualities they 
think a good feed should possess,” re- 
lated Mr. Tyler, “and once I discover 
the preference, I show them, by drop- 
ping a few pointed remarks, where our 


SOLICITING extra feed busi- 
ness by phone and in person 
are two effective sales ap- 
proaches that are paying off 
for Swoffer & Swoffer. An ex- 
terior view of the firm's feed 
plant and elevator at Walnut 
Grove, Minn. is shown left. 


LEE TYLER 


feed measures up to their specifica- 
tions.” 

2. Sidewalk salesmanship. One of 
the most surprising profit angles of 
this business is the way the young 
man picks up feed orders merely by 
mingling with farmers on the street 
or in popular town hangouts — the 
postoffice, pool hall, barber shops, or 
at favorite lunch counters where farm- 
ers gather to form informal “coffee 
clubs.” 

As an ambassador of good will in 
soliciting business on Main street, Lee 
usually waits for rainy weather to em- 
ploy this merchandising tactic. When 
a heavy rain falls the night before, or 
early in the morning, he knows farm- 
ers will converge on the town. 

He has taken orders for as many as 
10 tons of feed in a single hour merely 
by soliciting business from farmers 
grouped on street corners. A good- 
natured, even-tempered, person Mr. 
Tyler gets along well with people. He 
frequently approaches a farmer with 
the conversational stock-in-trade  re- 
mark about the weather. 

“After I state the purpose of the 
visit,” he says, “the farmer often asks 
about the condition of the market, or 
the price of grain. That is my cue to 
try the economy angle. I tell him no- 


(Continued on page 90) 
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tHe FEEDS YOU CAN SELL 


WITH CONFIDENCE 


General Mills 


curately pre-balanced after actual 


feeding tests of more than 5,000 formulas to 


L-1843 


Address Dept. 21 at our nearest office, Detroit 2, San Francisco 6, Chicago 4 
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Sell Feed Basis 


Feeders Have Right to Expect Uniform Quality 


@ TO comply with state feed control 
laws is a legal responsibility of each 
seller of feeds. The state feed laws 
direct the seller’s attention toward 
certain information which must ap- 
pear on the tag, or label, of all feeds 
sold. The seller knows that it is a 
legal requirement that he tell his cus- 
tomer that his feed shall be known by 
a certain brand name. He knows he 
must tell the buyer that his feed con- 
tains a certain minimum percentage 
of crude protein and fat, and a speci- 
fied maximum percentage of crude 
fiber. He knows too that he must tell 
the feeder in common, understandable 
terms, what ingredients are contained 
in the feed. However, compliance with 
these requirements is only a part of 
the feed manufacturer's responsibility 
to his customer. 


I believe that when a feeder buys a 
bag of feed, he has the right to expect 
more than a specified percentage of 
protein, fat, and fiber. I believe he has 
a right to expect that a bag of feed 
sold to him under a brand name today 
will produce results which are no less 
favorable than the results produced 
by another bag of feed previously pur- 


chased by him under the same brand - 


name. 


Feeders should be encouraged to se- 
lect their feeds on the basis of what 
the feeds will do and it is the respon- 
sibility of the manufacturer to back 
up his brand name with the degrees 
of quality which the feeder has 
learned to expect. A feeder can learn 
to expect certain quality in a feed 
through actual usage, or through writ- 
ten or spoken representation by the 
manufacturer or his dealer. In spite of 
the earnest desire of manufacturers to 
improve their products, I am sure we 
will not see the time when all brands 
of feed designed for the same purpose 
will be of equal value to the feeder. 
Individual initiative of the manufac- 
turers will take care of that but, if a 
seller has the reputation for delivering 
a good feed, it is his responsibility al- 
ways to deliver a good feed. If, for 
any reason the value of his product is 
lowered, he should make a forthright 
statement of the fact to his customer. 
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I am happy to say that much of the 
feed sold today is sold on the basis of 
what it will do. Feeders are displaying 
greater interest in feed values and are 
giving more and more attention to the 


THIS address by Fred W. 
Thomas, president of Central 
Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association, was 
delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of 
American Feed Control Offi- 
cials held at Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 14-15. 


economy of results, It is true that 
many buyers still ask for their feed by 
stating the brand name and the per- 
centage of protein but, by and large, 
feeders today have in mind certain 
product value when they select their 
feeds. This is not entirely the result 
of intelligent selling on the part of 
manufacturers. Agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations have made 
substantial contributions to this im- 
proved buying practice. Feed control 
officials have put thought and energy 
into this educational program. In sup- 
port of this statement, I refer to the 
address by your president, William L. 
Hunter, at the last convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. Here is what Mr. Hunter had to 
say on the subject: 


“The major portion of the feed in- 
dustry is displaying an increasing ten- 
dency to sell its products on the basis 
of their entire value and to represent 
them for particular jobs which they 
are designed to do. We should like to 
give approval and encouragement to 
this practice. It is a thing for which 
we, as feed control officials, have long 
been working. We want to see feed 
sold as a whole, not by its parts. We 
want to see attention given to all nu- 
trient qualities of a feed, to the ex- 
tent that the best possible usage is 
made of the materials available, and 
that a satisfactory and economical ra- 
tion results.” 

In emphasizing the need for buying 
on the basis of results, I hope I have 
not created the impression that I be- 
lieve a manufacturer can state, or 
guarantee, precisely what his product 
will do when placed in the hands of 
a feeder. Feed manufacturers are deal- 
ing, to a large extent, with ingredients 
that vary in feeding value, and it is 
not always possible for the manufac- 
turer to correct these variations com- 
pletely through blending and stand- 
ardizing. More important, however, is 
the fact that conditions under which 
feeds are used vary greatly. Limita- 
tions imposed by heredity and man- 
agement of the stock are factors which 
make it impossible for even the best 
informed feed manufacturers to as- 
sume completely the responsibility for 
profitable results. However, knowledge 
of feeds and feeding methods has 
been expanded, and feed usage has 
become more specialized. Therefore I 
believe it is definitely the responsi- 
bility of the manufacturer to tell the 
feeder how the feed shall be used. It 
is not only the manufacturer’s duty to 
furnish practical feeding directions; it 
is just a part of good business to inter- 
est himself in the proper usage of his 
products. 

I believe it is the responsibility of 
the manufacturer to limit his adver- 
tising claims to honest, forthright 
statements of what the user can ex- 
pect, if the feed is used under condi- 
tions of reasonably good management, 
and let me emphasize that the selection 
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of good stock is a part of good man- 
agement. We have important laws which 
limit the claims that a manufacturer can 
make about his product. Any feed manu- 
facturer who is not familiar with these laws 
is likely to get into trouble. I should like to 
say that, personally, I have never been 
greatly concerned about the advertising 
claims or statements of my competitors. If 
overstatements and claims are not checked 
by the Wheeler-Lee act, the perpetrator of 
the crime will not be able long to dodge the 
deep and determined indignation of a dis- 
satisfied public. 

As a matter of fact, only a small percen- 
tage of persons are frightened, or legislated, 
into being good. Raising the standards of 
the feed industry has been, and still is, a 
process of education. As we have enlarged 
cur knowledge of feeds and feeding meth- 
ods, we have greatly reduced the number 
of persons who are easily misled by over- 
statements of value, or false advertising 
claims. In this connection I should like to 
emphasize the value of the research and 
educational work done by the feed industry, 
by the agricultural colleges and the experi- 
ment stations. The farm press has done a 
commendable job of disseminating feed 
knowledge. 


It is clear to me that the work of the 
feed control officer is tied directly to the 
growth and expansion of the mixed feed 
industry. For this reason, I want to urge 
you to believe, along with me, that the 
work of your association be¢omes increas- 
ingly important. The feed industry has 
moved at a lively pace since 1942. Previous 
to the war, mixed feed manufacturers ac- 
counted for an estimated 18 million tons of 
feeds. Today the estimated annual rate of 
manufacturers is 28 million. Examine the 
reasons for this growth, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that we may have with 
us a few problems of mutual interest which 
require intelligent consideration. 

In approaching these problems, J] am 
aware of the need for the feed industry's 
maintaining a fair and unselfish attitude. In 
asking you to give favorable consideration 
to changes in laws and regulations, I realize 
that such changes in our laws must not 
weaken, in any way, the present system of 
control. I realize also that the economic 
interdependence of the feed control official 
and the feed manufacturer makes the job 
of enforcing the feed laws a most important 
function; and to some extent, those who 
assume the office put themselves in an ex- 
posed position with the feeder on one side 
and the manufacturer on the other. How- 
ever, I believe that further important pro- 
gress can be made if we look upon our 
work as the broad relation of an industry 
with the government and the public. The 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
believes that certain changes in some of 
the state feed laws and regulations will 
bring about economies in the feed business 
and react to the advantage of the feeders. 

In the last few years, I have heard many 
feed manufacturers refer to special state 
requirements on labeling and _ registration, 
which indicates a real need for uniformity 
of feed control laws and regulations. Per- 
haps it is expecting too much to ask for 
complete uniformity of 48 state feed control 
laws. However, I believe that it is prac- 
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ticable to have state feed regulations the 
same throughout the country. I have been 
informed that work on a model feed bill 
has gone on since 1917, with a renewal of 
interest in it about every 10 years. While 
uniformity is far from being reached, much 
progress has been made in eliminating vari- 
ations which have caused confusion and 
problems for the interstate shippers in 
particular. 

Your official publication has done much 
to keep ingredient definitions clear and con- 
cise, and it is my impression that this is uni- 
formly used in almost every state. It is used 
widely by the feed industry, and the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association hopes 
to bring about an even greater distribution 
of this splendid booklet. 

I am going to take the liberty at this time 
of urging you to give careful consideration 
to the advantages of a simplified and uni- 
form registration of feeds, as well as a uni- 
form method of tax payments. I realize that 
a very large number of the states are oper- 
ating on a basis which is completely accept- 
able to the feed manufacturer. However, we 
still have instances where requirements with 
respect to registration and the methods of 
paying the tax are complicated and costly, 
both from the standpoint of the feed manu- 
facturer and the state wherein the law 
operates. 

Under present circumstances, a feed 
manufacturer doing business in more than 
one state can very easily have a real problem 
to see that each bag of feed in every ship- 
ment bears the proper tag, or stamp. A 
manufacturer doing business in a number of 
states may, very easily, find it necessary to 
maintain several different supplies of tags or 
labels. This increases the possibility of error, 
and I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the labor cost alone involved, as a re- 
sult of these variations in tag requirements, 
justifies serious consideration for a sim- 
plified method of registration and tax 
payments. 

Minimum requirements of protein and 
fat, and maximum requirements of fiber 
have created some real problems for manu- 
facturers shipping into certain sections of 
the country. I may be wrong, but I believe 
firmly that we should take a look at these 
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minimum and maximum requirements and 
be certain that we are not maintaining a 
position which reacts to the disadvantage of 
feeders. I know of some manufacturers who 
are unable to ship into certain states be- 
cause of fat and fiber limitations. I know of 
other manufacturers who have to change 
their tags in order to comply with variations 
in requirements on protein. A require- 
ment by some states that the exact percent- 
age of an ingredient be stated on the tag 
when that ingredient is present in less than 
5 per cent, 3 per cent, or some other speci- 
fied percentage, creates real registration and 
labeling problems for the manufacturers. 

I am well aware that the feed control of- 
ficial does not make the laws. On the other 
hand, I am certain that his knowledge of 
feeds and experience in administration of 
feed laws carries a lot of weight with those 
persons who do make the laws. It is, there’ 
fore, a very natural thing for the feed manu- 
facturer to hope that the feed control of- 
ficial will maintain a sympathetic interest in 
his problems. 

In closing, I should like to state very 
clearly that I am convinced there exists be- 
tween the control officials and the feed 
manufacturers no differences which cannot 
be resolved by forbearance, intelligence, and 
courage. There will be times when the con- 
trol officer feels like “kicking up” a little 
official dust, and there will be times when 
feed manufacturers believe that they are 
unnecessarily limited in the distribution of 
their feeds. But let us look ahead and use 
our energies, our imagination, and our skill 
to create more and more of the things 
needed to feed our people and the people 
of other lands. To be associated with the 
production of food at a time when food is 
so important in world affairs is, in my 
opinion, a very great privilege. 


Eshelman & Sons Acquire 
Sanford Milling Company 


John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa., have purchased the Sanford Milling 
Co., Sanford, N. C., it has been announced 
by H. Roy Eshelman, president of the 
parent firm. 

The new plant is equipped with modern 
machinery and started manufacturing the 
106-year-old firm’s Red Rose line of live- 
stock and poultry feeds Oct. 1, Mr. Eshel- 
said. Distribution will be general 
throughout the middle southeastern states. 

Eshelman & Sons have other plants at 
York, Ga., Circleville, Ohio, and Tampa, 
Fla., in addition to the main unit at 
Lancaster. 

@ SPREHEN BROS., Bangor, Wis., have 
installed a 6A Blue Streak granular grind 


mill and two 1-ton Blue Streak mixers. 


@ W. H. CATE, Nettleton, Ark., has 
purchased the interest of his partner, James 
Williams, in the Nettleton Feed Store. 
SET KANSAS CONVENTION DATES 
The 52nd annual convention of the Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers association 
will be held May 20-21, 1949, at the Hotel 
Broadview, Wichita, Kan., it has been an- 
nounced by O. E. Case, secretary. 
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of good stock is a part of good man- 
agement. We have important laws which 
limit the claims that a manufacturer can 
make about his product. Any feed manu- 
facturer who is not familiar with these laws 
is likely to get into trouble. I should like to 
say that, personally, I have never been 
greatly concerned about the advertising 
claims or statements of my competitors. If 
overstatements and claims are not checked 
by the Wheeler-Lee act, the perpetrator of 
the crime will not be able long to dodge the 
deep and determined indignation of a dis- 
satisfied public. 

As a matter of fact, only a small percen- 
tage of persons are frightened, or legislated, 
into being good. Raising the standards of 
the feed industry has been, and still is, a 
process of education. As we have enlarged 
cur knowledge of feeds and feeding meth- 
ods, we have greatly reduced the number 
of persons who are easily misled by over- 
statements of value, or false advertising 
claims. In this connection I should like to 
emphasize the value of the research and 
educational work done by the feed industry, 
by the agricultural colleges and the experi- 
ment stations. The farm press has done a 
commendable job of disseminating feed 
knowledge. 


It is clear to me that the work of the 
feed control officer is tied directly to the 
growth and expansion of the mixed feed 
industry. For this reason, I want to urge 
you to believe, along with me, that the 
work of your association becomes increas- 
ingly important. The feed industry has 
moved at a lively pace since 1942. Previous 
to the war, mixed feed manufacturers ac- 
counted for an estimated 18 million tons of 
feeds. Today the estimated annual rate of 
manufacturers is 28 million. Examine the 
reasons for this growth, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that we may have with 
us a few problems of mutual interest which 
require intelligent consideration. 

In approaching these problems, I] am 
aware of the need for the feed industry's 
maintaining a fair and unselfish attitude. In 
asking you to give favorable consideration 
to changes in laws and regulations, I realize 
that such changes in our laws must not 
weaken, in any way, the present system of 
control. I realize also that the economic 
interdependence of the feed control official 
and the feed manufacturer makes the job 
of enforcing the feed laws a most important 
function; and to some extent, those who 
assume the office put themselves in an ex- 
posed position with the feeder on one side 
and the manufacturer on the other. How- 
ever, I believe that further important pro- 
gress can be made if we look upon our 
work as the broad relation of an industry 
with the government and the public. The 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
believes that certain changes in some of 
the state feed laws and regulations will 
bring about economies in the feed business 
and react to the advantage of the feeders. 

In the last few years, I have heard many 
feed manufacturers refer to special state 
requirements on labeling and registration, 
which indicates a real need for uniformity 
of feed control laws and regulations. Per- 
haps it is expecting too much to ask for 
complete uniformity of 48 state feed control 
laws. However, I believe that it is prac- 
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ticable to have state feed regulations the 
same throughout the country. I have been 
informed that work on a model feed bill 
has gone on since 1917, with a renewal of 
interest in it about every 10 years. While 
uniformity is far from being reached, much 
progress has been made in eliminating vari- 
ations which have caused confusion and 
problems for the interstate shippers in 
particular. 

Your official publication has done much 
to keep ingredient definitions clear and con- 
cise, and it is my impression that this is uni- 
formly used in almost every state. It is used 
widely by the feed industry, and the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association hopes 
to bring about an even greater distribution 
of this splendid booklet. 

I am going to take the liberty at this time 
of urging you to give careful consideration 
to the advantages of a simplified and uni- 
form registration of feeds, as well as a uni- 
form method of tax payments. I realize that 
a very large number of the states are oper- 
ating on a basis which is completely accept- 
able to the feed manufacturer. However, we 
still have instances where requirements with 
respect to registration and the methods of 
paying the tax are complicated and costly, 
both from the standpoint of the feed manu- 
facturer and the state wherein the law 
operates. 

Under present circumstances, a_ feed 
manufacturer doing business in more than 
one state can very easily have a real problem 
to see that each bag of feed in every ship- 
ment bears the proper tag, or stamp. A 
manufacturer doing business in a number of 
states may, very easily, find it necessary to 
maintain several different supplies of tags or 
labels. This increases the possibility of error, 
and I wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the labor cost alone involved, as a re- 
sult of these variations in tag requirements, 
justifies serious consideration for a sim- 
plified method of registration and tax 
payments. 

Minimum requirements of protein and 
fat, and maximum requirements of fiber 
have created some real problems for manu- 
facturers shipping into certain sections of 
the country. I may be wrong, but I believe 
firmly that we should take a look at these 
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minimum and maximum requirements and 
be certain that we are not maintaining a 
position which reacts to the disadvantage of 
feeders. I know of some manufacturers who 
are unable to ship into certain states be- 
cause of fat and fiber limitations. I know of 
other manufacturers who have to change 
their tags in order to comply with variations 
in requirements on protein. require- 
ment by some states that the exact percent- 
age of an ingredient be stated on the tag 
when that ingredient is present in less than 
5 per cent, 3 per cent, or some other speci- 
fied percentage, creates real registration and 
labeling problems for the manufacturers. 

I am well aware that the feed control of- 
ficial does not make the laws. On the other 
hand, I am certain that his knowledge of 
feeds and experience in administration of 
feed laws carries a lot of weight with those 
persons who do make the laws. It is, there’ 
fore, a very natural thing for the feed manu- 
facturer to hope that the feed control of- 
ficial will maintain a sympathetic interest in 
his problems. 

In closing, I should like to state very 
clearly that I am convinced there exists be- 
tween the control officials and the feed 
manufacturers no differences which cannot 
be resolved by forbearance, intelligence, and 
courage. There will be times when the con- 
trol officer feels like “kicking up” a little 
official dust, and there will be times when 
feed manufacturers believe that they are 
unnecessarily limited in the distribution of 
their feeds. But let us look ahead and use 
our energies, our imagination, and our skill 
to create more and more of the things 
needed to feed our people and the people 
of other lands. To be associated with the 
production of food at a time when food is 
so important in world affairs is, in my 
opinion, a very great privilege. 


Eshelman & Sons Acquire 
Sanford Milling Company 


John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, 
Pa., have purchased the Sanford Milling 
Co., Sanford, N. C., it has been announced 
by H. Roy Eshelman, president of the 
parent firm. 

The new plant is equipped with modern 
machinery and started manufacturing the 
106-year-old firm’s Red Rose line of live- 
stock and poultry feeds Oct. 1, Mr. Eshel- 
man said. Distribution will be general 
throughout the middle southeastern states. 

Eshelman €& Sons have other plants at 
York, Ga., Circleville, Ohio, and Tampa, 
Fla., in addition to the main unit at 
Lancaster. 

@ SPREHEN BROS., Bangor, Wis., have 
installed a 6A Blue Streak granular grind 


mill and two 1-ton Blue Streak mixers. 


@ W. H. CATE, Nettleton, Ark., has 
purchased the interest of his partner, James 
Williams, in the Nettleton Feed Store. 
SET KANSAS CONVENTION DATES 
The 52nd annual convention of the Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers association 
will be held May 20-21, 1949, at the Hotel 
Broadview, Wichita, Kan., it has been an- 
nounced by O. E. Case, secretary. 
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Tra-min SUPPLIES “PROTEIN-BOUND” IODINE 


that’s easily assimilated—and in larger quantities, too! 


For generations, our animals and fowls have received 
iodine through plants and seeds in organic com- 
pound. Nature constructed their digestive system to 
break down and assimilate iodine in this form. 


Deficient areas and intensive farming have caused 
much of our feedstuffs to lack sufficient quantities 
of organic iodine. As time progresses, this condition 
becomes more acute. 


Livestock and poultry are being pushed for greater 
production and better offspring. This calls for better 
metabolism, increasing the iodine requirement. 


You can meet this increased need for iodine in an 


economical manner by adding Tra-min to your feeds! 


Tra-min contains “protein-bound” (organic) 
iodine—the form natural to the digestive systems of 
animals and poultry. At no time could a feed formu- 
lated from natural feedstuffs supply as much iodine 
into the blood stream, as your feed when supple- 
mented with Tra-min! 


Iodize your feeds with Tra-min. Get the benefits 
of 100% stabilized “protein-bound” iodine, as well 
as the other essential trace minerals — manganese, cop- 
per, cobalt, zinc and iron! Investigate! Write today 
for our free “Facts on Tra-min”. Address Dept. 3-11. 


WISCONSIN 
Western Lime & Cement Co. 
Milwaukee t, Wisc, 


MINNESOTA 
Midiand-Western, tac. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
HAVANA, CUBA TEXAS 
Mactver-Purdum, tne. El Ave Haonsz Supply Co. 
Bozeman, Mont. Son Ratgel 456° Lubbock, Texas 


NEW ENGLAND, LONG ISLAND and NEW JERSEY 
Grondone, inc., Needhom, Mans. 


WEST COAST 
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Live Displays Boost Feed 


Louisiana Firm Shows Way to Better Feeding 


@ SINCE they opened for business in 
1946, Mitchell J. Johnson and Nor- 
man J. Cone have been showing farm- 
ers around Minden, La., what they 
can expect from the company’s feeds. 
Cone & Johnson Farm Supply fea- 
tures live demonstrations of pigs, 
calves, and chickens, 

The first display consisted of two 
hogs in separate pens with self-feeders. 
One pig was given wheat shorts and 
chops; the other was fed hog concen- 
trate and chops. Posted on each pen 
was a record of the amount of feed 
eaten by each animal, along with the 
cost. The weight, which was recorded 
on the chart each week, showed that 
over a 12-week period, the pig which 
was fed the concentrate gained 146 
pounds compared with 97 pounds for 
the other. 

Cone & Johnson gained many new 
customers through the demonstration. 
They asked questions and some tried 
the idea on their own farms. These 
records were also kept at the store and 
acted as silent salesmen. 

But the live pig display was carried 
on for another reason. It was intended 
to show farmers how they could save 
a portion of their corn, which was 
scarce at that time. 

“By substituting a commercial feed 
for some of the corn, a sizeable quan- 
tity can be saved to help replenish the 
nation’s depleted supply,” the store 
owners told the farmers. “At the same 
time, you'll fare better from the sale 
of corn and the livestock will benefit 
by a change of feeding methods.” 

The dealers went on to explain that 
it takes 13 bushels of corn to make 
100 pounds of dressed pork. The same 
amount could be produced by feeding 
5¥% bushels of corn and 50 pounds of 
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concentrate, Cone & Johnson empha- 
sized. Thus 714 bushels of corn, then 
selling at $2 a bushel, would be saved, 
while concentrate was priced about 
$7 per hundred at that time. 

Following the hog display, a calf 
demonstration was given in the spring. 
This time only one animal was used 
for, after the first comparison test, it 
was easy for farmers to compare the 
calf’s progress with any they had on 
their own farms. The calf was fed a 
commercial feed from the third day 
and about 34 the normal amount of 
milk for the first month. Then the 
animal received calf feed alone until 
it was four months old, when it 
weighed 208 pounds. Following this, 
the animal was put on a growing heif- 
er feed. 

As in the previous demonstration, 
the method of feeding had its advan- 
tages. Forty gallons of milk was saved 
for every 100 pounds of feed com- 
pared with the calf fed milk only. The 
feed cost about $7, while the milk 
saved represented about $24. 

In the third display, eight chicks 
were started on the same ration. At 
the end of six weeks, they were weigh- 
ed and put in separate pens. One 
group was fed a complete growing ra- 
tion; the other a grain ration only. 
This procedure continued until the 
chickens were five months old when 
all the pullets were changed to the 
same complete laying ration. One of 
the hens on the complete ration laid 
after five months and one day, and 
all the hens in that group were 
heavier. 

Six weeks before the 5-month period 
was up, Cone & Johnson sponsored 
a contest in which their customers 
guessed when the first egg would be 
laid. The winner came within 40 min- 
utes and received the hens and a gold 
pencil. 

“As we convince our customers that 
our feed is what they want, we try to 
show them that our service is just 
what they want, too,” Mr. Cone de- 
clared. “And that’s summed up in the 
policy of our store—a consideration 
of the patron’s needs first and last.” 

The store is located away from the 


LIVE demonstrations have 
played an important part in 
building business at the Cone- 
Johnson Farm Supply, Minden, 
La., according to Norman J. 
Cone, above. An exterior view 
of the attractive store front 
is shown at lower left. 


traffic congestion of downtown Min- 
den and reduces the parking problem. 
City deliveries are made every after- 
noon for those who cannot come to 
the store. When orders pile up, two 
deliveries are handled. 

“Our deliveries out-of-town are 
made on a specified day,” Mr. Cone 
commented. “We deliver free of 
charge to the city limits and have a 
minimum number of bags required for 
free delivery further out. We deliver 
five bags up to five miles, 10 bags up 
to 10 miles, and follow the same meth- 
od for greater distances.” 

Another service is the custom spray- 
ing of cattle and barns for the firm’s 
customers, But most important of all 
is the owners’ intention to sell the 
patron feed that will make him more 
money regardless of whether it bene- 
fits the store. 

Apparently the store’s service has 
been as convincing as its displays, for 
the firm recently received a trophy 
from Purina Mills which said, 
“Awarded to Cone & Johnson for 
outstanding sales-service to this com- 
munity.” 
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Rations Fed to Milk Cows 


Half of Concentrates Fed are Home-Grown 


@ ABOUT half of all concentrates fed to 
milk cows in the United States in 1947 
was produced on farms where fed, accord- 
ing to a report, “Rations Fed to Milk Cows, 
1946-47,” released by the United States 
department of agriculture. 

Of the total amount of concentrates fed 
last year estimated at 18,100,000 tons, about 
4,250,000 tons were commercial mixed 
dairy feeds. While the 50 per cent of the 
concentrate ration which was home-grown 
was 2 per cent smaller than in 1946, it was 
slightly higher than in the late war years. 
Over a period of time, the home-grown 
portion of concentrates fed has averaged 
close to 50 per cent. 

The USDA survey revealed that the per- 
centage of the ration that was home-grown 
varies sharply by regions. In 1947, in the 
heavy feed grain producing North Central 
region, seven-tenths was home-grown; in 
the South Atlantic and South Central states, 
a third; and in the North Atlantic and 
Western states, a fifth. 

Comparisons by regions between the 
home-grown and purchased portions of the 
ration and the amounts of commercial mixed 
dairy feed and the total ration are shown 
in a table taken from the report, which 
was prepared by John L. Wilson and Glenn 
E. Casey, under the direction of B. H. Ben- 
nett, all statisticians in the bureau of agri- 
cultural economics. 


“Corn contributed about 4,750,000 tons 
and grains some 4,500,000 in the above 
figures. Of the total concentrate ration, 
which nearly equaled the 18,200,000 tons 
fed in 1946, corn made up 29.8 per cent; 
oats, 23.1; barley, 3.9; and wheat, 1.4. 

The group of high protein feeds includ- 
ing cottonseed meal, cottonseed, linseed 
meal, soybeans, soybean meal, and gluten 
feed and meal contributed 6.2 per cent to 
the total 1947 ration, USDA reported. This 
figure has been lower only in 1946 and 
1943. 

Wisconsin, with 1,900,000 tons, led all 
states in quantity of concentrates fed to milk 
cows. New York ranked second with 1,200,- 
000 tons, and Minnesota and Iowa were 
next with 1,100,000 tons each. 

During the spring months of 1947, cold 
wet weather and late pastures encouraged 
heavy supplementary feeding, and on April 
1, May 1, and June 1, the amounts per 
cow were at the highest levels for the date 
reported in 17 years. The amount fed dur- 
ing the summer remained near record, 
USDA said, closely paralleling the high 
rate of feeding during the summer of 1945. 

Record high levels were reached again 
on Sept. 1 as a result of August drought 
damage to pastures. An anticipated short 
corn crop and generally tighter winter feed 
supply situation prevented farmers from 
stepping up their feeding rates as fast as 


ESTIMATED TONNAGES OF HOMEGROWN AND PURCHASED FEEDS IN 
CONCENTRATE RATIONS FED TO MILK COWS IN 1947 ON FARMS 
WHERE MILK WAS SOLD* 


(1,000 tons) 
Commercial Mixed 
Region Home-grown Purchased Dairy Feed 
North Atlantic 2,269 1,941 
East North Central 3,380 1,639 444 
West North Central 2,847 1,106 415 
South Atlantic 284 534 379 
South Central 657 1,209 486 
Western 312 1,194 $33 
United States 8,093 7,951 4,220 


*Does not include farms producing milk for home use only. 


* AVERAGES OF MAY 1 AND 
NOVEMBER 1 REPORTS 


4 SAMPLE INSUFFICIENT TO GIVE 
RELIABLE FIGURE 


COMMERCIAL MIXED FEED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CONCENTRATE 
: RATION FED TO MILK COWS IN HERDS KEPT BY 
DAIRY REPORTERS, 1947* 
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usual during the following months. Amounts 
fed per cow on Nov. 1 and Dec. 1 were the 
lowest for the date since 1941. 

In the two years following World War 
II, the value of concentrates fed soared to 
new all-time high annual averages of $3.06 
in 1946 and $3.63 in 1947. From February, 
1947, the value of concentrates increased 
nearly every month, reaching $4.27 in De- 
cember, 1947, an all-time high for any 
month of any year. 

With 1947 costs of concentrates up 
sharply and unit returns for dairy products 
only slightly changed from the previous 
year, price relationships became much less 
favorable for feeding milk cows, the report 
declared. Both the milk-feed and butterfat- 
feed price ratios for 1947 as a whole were 
down more than 15 per cent from 1946. 
The annual milk-feed price ratio of 1.17 
and the butterfat-feed price ratio of 21.9 
were both the lowest in 10 years. 

During the winter feeding season of 
1947, the average roughage ration of milk 
cows for the nation included a little over 2 
tons of hay, 1%4 tons of silage, and one- 
fourth ton of other roughage per head. 


AFMA Recommends Space 
Requirements for Hens 


Because of the confusion that has re- 
sulted in the past regarding minimum space 
requirements for poultry, a special com- 
mittee of the American Feed Manufacturers 
association has been working for several 
years to establish a uniform set of standards. 

The committee has finally succeeded in 
drawing up a set of minimum space require- 
ments which have been approved by 47 of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations in the United States. 

All feed manufacturers and members of 
the association are urged to follow these 
recommendations in their advertising and 
educational material. The minimum space 
requirements for laying hens and pullets 
are as follows: 

Feeding space: A minimum of 32 linear 
feet of feed hopper space should be pro- 
vided for 100 layers, ie., four 4-foot feeders 
open to birds from both sides provide 32 
feet. 

Water space: A minimum of one 8-gallon 
waterer or equivalent for 100 layers should 
be provided. When automatic float waterers 
or continuous jet waterers are used, one 
should be sufficient for 300 layers. 

Roost space: A minimum of 50 to 58 
feet per 100 birds is required, depending 
upon the size of the bird. This allows 6 
to 7 inches, although heavy birds in a 
warm climate may require 9 inches. 

Floor space: A minimum of 300 to 400 
square feet per 100 birds should be alloted 
when birds are in continuous confinement. 
This total space includes area covered by 
roosting pit and amounts to 3 to 4 square 
feet per bird. 

Nest space: A minimum of 20 individual 
box type nests should be allowed per 100 
birds. 


@ FARMERS GRAIN & SUPPLY CO., 
Herrick, Ill., has been incorporated by Verle 
G. Dollahan, Richard F. Brooks, and Lloyd 
Hays. 
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Stabilized Vitamins 
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NET WEIGHT 
100 LBS. \ 


GUARANTEE 
ot VITAMIN D - 400 A.0.A.C. Chick 
! Units per gram (181,600 units per pound). 
Stabilized for 1 year from date of manufacture. 
VITAMIN A - 1000 U.S.P. Units per 
" gram (454,000 units per pound). Stabilized 
for 6 months from date of manufacture. 
| ! VITAMIN D 6 ths f date of factu : 
Stabiliz e d yr. CONTROL NO. DATE MANUFACTURED 
VITAMIN A 
Stabilized 6 mo. = 
Main Office and Laboratories: Vineland, New Jersey 
Vitamin A and D Supplements in Feeding Oils and Dry Supplements 
e730 
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Coryza in Poultry Flocks, This Fall! 


Weather changes and moving birds from range 
to fall and winter quarters are important con- 
tributing factors to outbreaks of infectious coryza, 


You get added profit . . . added customer goodwill when you fea- 
ture Dr. Salsbury’s Ar-Sulfa. This easy-to-use Sulfa-Drug com: 
pound is an effective control for infectious coryza (commonly 
called colds) in poultry. 


With fast-acting Ar-Sulfa, outbreaks of infectious coryza can 
usually be checked within 48 hours. Your customers like its 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF POULTRY MEDICINES 
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Be Prepared for Outbreaks of Infectious 


IN POULTRY 


Fast-Acting + Fast-Selling 


Dr. Salsbury’s Ar-Sulfa 


“ease-of-use” ; . . liquid form, just mix in the 
drinking water. Be sure to have adequate stock 
on hand. Available in 14 pints, pints, quarts 
and gallons at profitable dealer discount. Order, 
today. 

For Intestinal Coccidiosis—Sell Dr. Salsbury’s 
Sulfa Veterinary .. . also an effective control 
for coccidiosis in turkeys and pullorum in 
chicks. Order Dr. Salsbury’s SULFA, now. 

DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES ° Charles City, lowa 
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Special Services Attract Trade 


Poultry Service Program is Popular Feature 


@ MAKING shopping in their feed 
store the easiest and most profitable 
in town has enabled the Big Diamond 
Feed store, Meridian, Miss., to attract 
hundreds of farmers, poultry raisers, 
and livestock men from a 20-mile 
radius through its three wide doors. 

There are a number of reasons for 
the unusual popularity of the store 
which is owned by the Meridian Grain 
€& Elevator Co., and managed by A. 
L. Davis. One of them is the huge 
bulletin board which occupies the rear 
wall of the store. Here are listed an- 
nouncements of farm meetings, lost 
articles, public service messages, and 
any other information of interest to 
rural residents. 

Also found on the bulletin board 
are the current prices of several staple 
feeds so that customers are not obliged 
to ask clerks about their prices. The 
blackboard, visible from any position 
on the floor, has been a big drawing 
card and has built volume because the 
farmers who drop in to check on the 
latest news seldom leave without mak- 
ing a purchase. 

Even more appreciated, perhaps, has 
been the store’s poultry service, headed 
by an expert in the field who gives 
tips on feeding, sanitation, and breed- 
ing to professional poultrymen and 
helps novices become firmly estab- 
lished as small-scale operators. This 
program, which has been conducted 
for not quite a year, was introduced 
to encourage poultry raising in the 
Meridian area, where the industry was 
being neglected, Mr. Davis declared. 

“During the past six months,” Mr. 
Davis explained, “15 new poultrymen 
have been initiated, and interest in 
poultry production has been growing 
rapidly. Former poultrymen in several 
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instances have been induced to expand 
their flocks and to devote more atten- 
tion to this phase of their activities. I 
feel that within the next 12 months 
poultry raising will increase substan- 
tially as a result of our poultry pro- 
gram.” 

In addition to promoting poultry 
production, the services of the expert 
are available at all times to farmers 
who are plagued with flock disease, 
poor egg production, or any other 
problem within his scope. Poultrymen 
are also urged to drop in the store 
and discuss their problems. 


Demonstrations which are spon- 
sored about every four months have 
also boosted sales volume and won 
friends among appreciative customers. 
At a recent flour display, an electric 
range was borrowed from a local ap- 
pliance dealer, and a local cooking ex- 
pert showed housewives how to pre- 
pare certain cakes, cookies, and breads. 
Flour and an angel food cake were 
awarded during the cooking session. 

On another occasion, a demonstra- 
tion was given on the strength, uses, 
and durability of the line of paints 
handled by the store. Twenty-four gal- 
lons of paint were presented to specta- 
tors during the event, which, like the 
earlier demonstration, attracted large 
crowds. 

“Paint volume at the Big Diamond 
Feed store is very good,” Mr. Davis 
pointed out. “Our paint is displayed 
in a special department, where each 
shade of paint is shown on a small 
board. Most sales are made in small 
quantities to women customers, but 
the paints have tied in well with feeds 
and have proven exceptionally valu- 
able as volume builders. A consider- 
able percentage of the feed customers 
also buy some paint.” 

A set of sampling boxes in the store 
also has helped to stimulate sales. Each 
one contains a sample of the various 
dairy, hog, poultry, horse, mule, and 
dog feeds carried by the firm. These 
boxes are located on the check-out 
counter where their contents can be 
handled by any interested customer. 

This procedure saves time for every- 
one becauses the patron does not have 


MAKING shopping easier for 
feed customers is the prime 
objective of A. L. Davis, man- 
ager, shown awarding a gift 
to a customer at a recent flour 
demonstration. An exterior view 
of the Big Diamond Feed Store, 
is shown at lower left. 


to bother a clerk to open a sack of 
feed in which he is interested. In addi- 
tion to the sampling boxes, however, 
are a number of open feed bags dis- 
tributed at strategic points throughout 
the well-arranged store. 

Popular with the feminine custom- 
ers is the sale of print bags in which 
the firm’s feeds are packed. The pa- 
trons may purchase as many bags as 
they like at 40 and 50 cents each, 
without buying any feed at all. Over 
14,000 sacks have been sold since 
January. 


“When the customer is obliged to 
buy feed with the sack, she often finds 
that when she returns at a later date 
the pattern is sold out,” Mr. Davis 
said. “Since her husband may have 
use for only a limited quantity of feed, 
she cannot buy the several bags she 
wants at once. 

“The sacks are sold at a very small 
profit as a leader and an accommoda- 
tion to the customers. However, the 
women who come in to buy the bags 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Prepare now 
for the 


Acid Era 


in feedstuffs 


There’s a new era dawning in the feedstuffs 
industry — the Amino Acid Era. Latest 
scientific research in nutrition has shown 
that without certain essential amino acids, 
normal growth and maintenance of weight 
in animals is impossible. 
Feed formulators can’t afford to gamble 
One serious amino acid deficiency may 
cause the failure of an entire diet. So don’t 
gamble. With this new free booklet —writ- 
len by a prominent authority in the feed- 
stuffs field—you can examine your ration 
in the light of present knowledge, and pre- 
pare today for tomorrow’s better feeds. 
Get your free copy now! 
This booklet is an exclusive U.S.I. publica- 
tion. If you’re engaged in the manufacture 
of feedstuffs —and haven't yet received this 
valuable feed-formulating tool — we'll be 
glad to rush you a free copy. Just write us 
today on your company letterhead. 


U.S.I. Feed Products 

CURBAY B-G (dried | fer tati: 

solubles) 

SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY (cond: d | 
distillers’ solubles) 

DL- METHIONINE (an essential amino acid for 
animal feed) 

VACATONE 40 (dried molasses distillers’ solubles) 

RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


UJ. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 


Special Products Division, Dept. F 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal citres 


— Builds 


(Continued from page 17) 


array of farm supplies, including poultry 
remedies, home appliances, barn equipment, 
poultry accessories, milking machines, and 
a wide variety of allied items. 

Total personnel of the company fluctuates 
from 25 to 35 members. Six men are as- 
signed, permanently, to the feed division, 
two of these working on deliveries. 

“Our best-selling line is our own mix,” 
declared the Iowa dealer. “But we offer cus- 
tomers a choice of nationally-advertised 
feeds. These are Full-O-Pep, Schreiber’s, 
and Murphy’s.” 

Other brands well known in big-name 
circles on the agenda at Winborn’s are 
Hilltop, Dr. Salsbury’s, Gland-O-Lac, and 
Corn King poultry remedies; Semi-Solid 
buttermilk; Jamesway barn equipment; Hi- 
nam milkers; Teweles and Northrup King 
seeds, and V-C fertilizers. 

The Winborn promotional program, in 
high gear again after moving into the new 
building, couples a direct-mail campaign 
with newspaper advertising. A 60-second 
radio announcement is used once weekly 
now, and stepped up to three times weekly 
during the hatching season. 

Highlighting newspaper advertising is a 
paper-within-a-paper. In columns of the 
Williamsburg newspaper, the firm uses a 
little newspaper, dubbed “Winborn’s Timely 
Topics.” 

Illustrated with cuts, the layout is sugar- 
coated with jokes and newsy gossip of a 
harmless variety. Advertising copy boosts 
the feed and farm supply department and 
the hatchery’s chicks. 

Approximately 1,800 names are on the 
direct-mail list, but often the hatchery cir- 


cularizes all 5,000 of the county's boxhold- 
ers. Once a year a packaged direct-mail idea 
is used. A circular plugging Winborn chicks, 
a Christmas greeting, and a calendar, are 
sent in one envelope. 


Throughout the year, the company ham- 
mers away at feed prospects by beaming 
out manufacturers’ commercial pieces with 
a store-assembled brochure which promotes 
Winborn’s own feed mix. 


Selling points that receive elaboration in 
all promotional endeavors are quality chicks, 
feeds and other merchandise, improved 
facilities of the new building, prompt de- 
livery, efficient and informed personnel, the 
Winborn’s farm background and a poultry 
health service which includes a_ posting 
service on the farm. 

Backing up advertising expenditures, the 
store performs considerable resale work in 
company with manufacturers’ representatives. 


“We've learned feed-selling know-how,” 
said Mr. Winborn, “largely through expe- 
rience and the help of short courses, con- 
ventions, etc. We feel that the primary 
requisites for building a profitable feed 
department are a good location, an aggres- 
sive sales approach, and a sincere desire to 
be of service.” 

“Williamsburg, with a population of 
1,400 persons,” summed up the operator, 
“is a rich farming community. Chief crops 
are corn, oats and hay. Farmers feed hogs, 
cattle, dairy cows and poultry. Our aver- 
age poultryman raises 500 chicks, houses 
200 pullets, and constantly seeks a better 
value in feed at less cost.” 

The psychological truism that behind 
every man stands a woman, wife or mother, 
is sharply evidenced here. Mrs. Alice Win- 
born, who supervises the hatching opera- 
tion, has worked side by side with her hus- 
band in building the business. 


Cincinnati Feed Club Installs Officers 


New officers of the Cincinnati Feed club 
were installed at the group’s first meeting 
of the season held last month at the Cuvier 
Press club. The new board of directors is 
shown above, from left: Darrell Dome, Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries; S. L. Fisher, 
Schenley Distilleries, vice chairman; 
Lucian Garner, Lawrenceburg Terminal Ele- 


vator Co., chairman; Philip J. Schaible, Dis- 
tillers Feed Research council, secretary- 
treasurer; and W. C. Dewey, Dewey Broth- 
ers Milling Co. 

Mr. Garner, on behalf of the club, pre- 
sented Ellis Early, retiring chairman, with 
a gold horse statuette in recognition of his 
service as the first chairman of the organiza- 
tion. 
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many of these young men to select their 
future field of work. 

Most colleges have an orientation course 
for their freshmen. The instructor should 
be prepared to give these students more de- 
tailed information about job opportunities 
than could be given by your representative 
during a 45 minute talk. The committee be- 
lieves that this information should be pre- 
pared by industry and made available to 
the colleges. 

A majority of the agricultural students in 
our colleges should become better ac- 
quainted with the operations of our agri- 
cultural industries. Some information can 
be gained by having classes or organized 
groups visit your plants. This takes your 
time and may interrupt your plant opera- 
tions. However, it may pay you dividends 
some day if one of these good young men 
accepts a position with your company. 

Some companies are cooperating with 
the college by giving their agricultural stu- 
dents employment during the summer. The 
committee agreed that this program should 
be expanded with industry providing more 
organized job opportunities, particularly 
during that summer between the junior and 
senior year. This is often difficult to accom- 
plish. In the first place you may have dif- 
ficulty in placing a temporary employe with 
your regular labor. In the second place, our 
students will tell us that they must take the 


best paying job they can get for the summer 
to meet their financial obligations while in 
school. Both groups have a responsibility in 
overcoming these obstacles but the com- 
mittee is hopeful that progress may be made. 


A further step would be to invite repre- 
sentatives from industry to the college cam- 
pus again. This time it would be for the 
purpose of meeting with the senior agri- 
cultural students. This group would be 
much smaller than the freshmen group and 
the discussions would give the students a 
much more detailed picture of the prob- 
lems and opportunities in their particular 
chosen field. These people could well be 
considered as student counselors. This plan 
would have considerable advantage over 
our present system of having representatives 
from industry come to the campus during 
the spring semester to interview senior stu- 
dents. Generally, this is the first time these 
students have met the representatives from 
industry and they lack the preparation or 
background which is necessary for proper 
interviews. 

Up to this time it may sound as though 
most of the burden is with industry. Noth- 
ing has been said about improving our cur- 
ricula. This was given first consideration by 
the committee. The discussion developed the 
thinking that the present courses offered 
students were probably adequate and ac- 
complished all that they are designed to 
accomplish. To have industry come in and 
tell the colleges what courses to offer would 
be comparable to our faculty telling you 
how to run your business. Probably neither 


Western Condensing Salesmen Meet 


Highlighting the sales convention of the 
Western Condensing Co. at its eastern sales 
office in Appleton, Wis., Oct. 4-8, was a 
skit depicting “Saturday Morning in the 
Life of Two Salesmen.” Originated by Roy 
Coolidge, vice president and eastern sales 
manager, the playlet compared the salesman 
who keeps up his reports on the road and 
the man who attempts to recall the week’s 
work on Saturday morning. The cast is 
shown above seated at the table, and the 


salesman’s lovely wife could be one good 
reason for hurrying home after a hard week 
on the road. 

David Peebles, president, and Ellis Hart, 
vice president, were among company offi- 
cials from the San Francisco home office 
who attended the joint meeting between 
production and sales staff members. Dr. L. 
C. Norris, animal and poultry nutrition de- 
partment, Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y., 
was a guest speaker at the meeting. 


would be successful. You often ask our 
faculty for advice and we in turn want you 
to sit-down and advise with us. However, 
we know that our students need certain 
courses to prepare them to take their place 
in society. If some new course is to be 
offered, it must replace one now in exist- 
ence. Generally, educators do not look with 
favor upon too much specialization for too 
often the student prepares for a special field 
and finds himself in some entirely different 
field of employment. 

For the past five years there have been 
few students graduated from our agricultural 
colleges. You and many others need these 
men in your business. The picture is about 
to change, for the next few years will sec 
some of our largest graduating classes. Then 
we must be careful not to reach the satura- 
tion point. It will be the responsibility of 
you in industry and of us in the colleges to 
see that the best young men are trained in 
this field and then have an opportunity for 
employment. 


Oriental Milling Opens 
New Sheboygan Branch 


An open house for farmers and friends 
was held Oct. 22 at the new retail branch 
at Sheboygan, Wis., of the Oriental Milling 
Co., whose main office is located at 
Manitowoc. 

The celebration marked the completion 
of all construction and machinery installa- 
tion work of the plant, which is the only 
one in Sheboygan county providing facili- 
ties for mixing wet molasses in feed, accord- 
ing to Emil J. Kirt, general manager. 

Erected to handle the grain and feed 
business formerly conducted by Schultz 
Brothers Co., the single-story 60 by 60-foot 
plant has warehouse space for 10 to 12 
carloads of feed. A major part of the busi- 
ness will be in custom grinding and mixing. 

Walter, Paske, an employe of the Schultz 
firm for 34 years, and John Clark, who was 
in the milling business at Manitowoc for 
eight years, are in charge of the Sheboygan 
plant. 


Des Moines Oats Products 
Names Dorwin Cox Manager 


Dorwin Cox, Nappanee Milling Co., 
Nappanee, Ind., has been named manager 
of the Des Moines Oat Products Co., Des 
Moines, a subsidiary of the Blatchford Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, it has been announced 
by James M. Flinn, president of the latter 
firm. 

With Nappanee Milling for 16 years, Mr. 
Cox has served in various capacities in both 
the flour and feed divisions and is well 
known throughout the trade. 

The Des Moines plant will add a manu- 
facturing unit which will produce the en- 
tire line of Blatchford products, Mr. Flinn 
said. 


@ ARROW FEED STORE, Abbeville, La., 
has been opened by Joe Campisi. 


@ SAXEVILLE FEED MILL, Suaxeville, 
Wis., has been purchased by Marlin Smith. 
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Q manufactured poultry feed? Q equally effective? 
Sef pation Poultry flocks need Vitamin D in No, not so far as chickens are con- 4 

ee A their ration to assure sound, nor- A cerned. There is only one effective 
= mal growth . . . and to promote source of Vitamin D for poultry, and 
3 good bone structure. It takes healthy chicks to it is Vitamin D;. This fact was discovered by 
ee make good layers, and Vitamin D is essential to Du Pont scientists and led to the development 
z, the development of good layers—without ab- * of Du Pont's Vitamin D,-“Delsterol,” the orig- 


normalities. And Vitamin D helps layers -to 


inal “D”-Activated Animal Sterol. 


maintain high year-round production. Lack of 
Vitamin D results in weak-shelled eggs and 23 
poor hatchability. J 2 4 


Q Why do many feed manufacturers prefer "Delsterol” Vitamin D,? 


Because it is the economical, scientific source of Vitamin D.“‘Delsterol’” is . 
A exceptionally stable, unvarying in quality, and consistently uniform in 
potency. As a dry ingredient, it mixes easily and supplies Vitamin D in a 
form that is readily assimilated by the birds. 


The best guarantee you can give poultry raisers 
that their flocks are assured unexcelled protection 
against Vitamin D deficiency is to fortify feeds with 
“Delsterol” ““D”-Activated Animal Sterol. 

For details, write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


RES. 5. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DELSTEROL’ VITAMIN D, 


_ Irradiated 7-dehydrocholesterol—D”-ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
ORIGINATED BY DU PONT | 
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IN THE MASH 


NET. 
WEIGHT 


CONTAINS NICOTINE IN | 
ODORLESS «*TASTELESS 
INSOLUBLE + NON-VOLATILE 


With Mash-Nic you can offer your 
trade special mashes for controlling ACTIVE INGREDIENT-NICOTINE 
large roundworm (Ascaridia galli). 
This is a scientifically prepared 
nicotized powder which is readily 
eaten by chickens of all ages. 
Economical: — ONLY 1 POUND 
OF MASH-NIC REQUIRED IN 
100 POUNDS OF DRY MASH. 


MADE IN U.5.A.BY 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Poultrymen are aware of the losses due 
to infestation by large roundworm 
(Ascaridia galli). Mash-Nic in the 
mash controls this parasite without 
Mash-Nic remains #2 Of the disad- 
inactive until acted vantages found in 
upon by thejuicesof ordinary tobacco 
the small intestine dust, Mash-Nic is 
worm lurks. odorless,tasteless, 
and non-volatile. 
It has “chicken 
acceptance.” And 
extensively adver- 
tised, it has con- 


Without interruption of 
production 
Without upsetin growth 


sumeracceptance. 
Write full Without interference 
information. food consumption, 


az LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Bethke, Catron Speak at 
Northwest Feed Meeting 


Members of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers association heard two animal nu- 
trition experts at its organization dinner 
meeting Oct. 25 at the Radisson hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

R. M. Bethke, chairman, animal science 
department, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
station, Wooster, and Damon Catron, as- 
sistant professor of animal husbandry, Iowa 


State college, Ames, were the speakers. 


Both had participated in the animal nutri- 
tion short course conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Oct. 25-26. 

Discussing the expected expansion of 
feeding operations in view of larger feed 
supplies, Dr. Bethke said increases can be 
anticipated in hog, beef cattle, and poultry 
feeding. No change in dairy cattle numbers 
is indicated, he asserted, but emphasized 
that herds will be better fed and that pro- 
duction will increase. 

While the poultry outlook is largely a 
guess, according to Dr. Bethke, most ob- 
servers predict a significant increase in these 
operations, and the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture fears an overexpansion. 

In an address on the need for further 
nutrition research, Dr. Catron declared that 
there is still much to learn about the fun- 
damental nutritional needs of animals. He 
said that research should be applied to such 
problems as ruminant digestion, the pre- 
servation of nutrients in feeds and the re- 
lationship between nutrition and disease. 

Dr. Catron commented that complete 
hog feeds had done a good job, but now 
feedmen should emphasize selling of sup- 
plements to fill the feeder’s needs in view 
of changed conditions. 


Cereal Byproducts Names 


Evans Branch Manager 
H. T. Evans, formerly with Midland 


Mills, Inc., has been named manager of the 
Kansas City office of Cereal Byproducts, 
succeeding G. J. O'Keefe, who has been 
transferred to the Buffalo office, a company 
spokesman has announced. 

Joining Midland in 1946 after four years 
with the army quartermaster corps, Mr. 
Evans previously had served in the grain 
department of the United States department 
of agriculture for nine years. 

Mr. O'Keefe came to Kansas City from 
the Buffalo office in November, 1947. In 
his transfer back to the New York branch, 
he will become assistant manager to Charles 
Boyle. 

@ FARMERS CASH EXCHANGE, Bam- 
berg, S. C., has been purchased by Barn- 
well Peanut Co., Barnwell, S. C. 


@ CHARLES RAHN, Green Bay, Wis., 
owner of the Rahn Seed Store, died Sept. 
19. 

@ WAYNE VAN GUNDY, Ellsworth, IIl., 
has sold his grain and coal business to 
George H. Rader, Washington, Ill. 
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HENRY L. FULLER 


Appointment of Henry L. Fuller to the 
staff of the Glidden Co., feed mill division, 
Indianapolis, has been announced by C. 
Kenneth Shuman, manager. Mr. Fuller, who 
will be active in educational sales training 
work, is a graduate of the Washington 
State college and took post-graduate work 
in poultry nutrition and marketing at Iowa 
State college. Prior to joining the Glidden 
Co., he spent three years in active sales 
work for another large midwestern feed 
manufacturer. 


Hale Named Chairman of 
Country Elevator Group 


Hugh Hale, Royal, Iowa, country ele- 
vator operator, has been appointed chair- 
man of the National Country Elevator com- 
mittee by Henry H. Green, Pattonsburg, 
Mo., president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association. 


A promoter of country warehouse inter- 
ests for many years, Mr. Hale succeeds 
Elton Kile, Kileville, Ohio, who has been 
transferred to the National Legislative com- 
mittee at his own request. 


One of the most active committees of 
the National association since 1937, the 
country elevator group has devoted much 
attention to problems of the wage-and- 
hours regulations and has handled nego- 
tiations with the Commodity Credit Corp. 

@ HASENWINKLE & CO., Heyworth, 
Ill., has changed its name to Hasenwinkle- 
Wallace Co. 


@ PIKE HYBRID CORN CO., Pontiac, 
Ill., recently completed a new seed and 


soybean processing plant. 


@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVA- 
tor & Lumber Co., Lake Wilson, Minn., is 
completing a feed and seed warehouse at 
a cost of about $60,000. 
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A DECADE OF CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT has gone into the manufacture of U.S.1.’s 
high-quality feed ingredient, Special Liquid Curbay (condensed molasses 
distillers’ solubles). In that comparatively short space of time, thousands of 
tank cars of this fine product have been produced! What's the reason for this 
tremendous demand? Let the users speak— 

For years feedstuffs experts have been paying glowing tribute to Special 
Liquid Curbay’s “ease of handling . . . better nutritional properties . . . 
availability . . . economy.” They’ve said that it is “ideal as to its uniformity, 
color, odor and viscosity.” Testimonials like these . . . from feed manufac- 
turers, agricultural colleges, farm cooperatives . . . show that Special Liquid 
Curbay is popular because it does the job—and does it well! That’s why the 
story of U.S.I. Special Liquid Curbay is one of the greatest success stories 
in the feedstuffs industry. 

So remember — in formulating sweet feeds, the use of U.S.I. Special 
Liquid Curbay as an extender for molasses is one of the most certain—and 
one of the best—methods of reducing costs while maintaining the highest 
quality. Just write your nearest U.S.I. office for a pamphlet on the subject. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


ins Glidden C 
Joins Glidden Co. 
\ 
= 
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what you 


cay when You 
hear the PRICE OF 
CARO-PROT 


400D, — 3000A 
(AOAC) —(U.S.P.) 


Per gram 


DRY — STABILIZED 


Also Available Without 


Vitamin D, 


You'll recognize the 
Value of this 
Low Price 


Write for Prices and Data 


Manufactured by 


World Products Corp. 


381 - 4th Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES AGENTS: 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Illinois-Indiana-Wisconsin-Michigan 


M. A. McCLELLAND CO. 
Dwight Bldg.—Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Missouri-Kansas-Okla-Ark. 


CARROLL SWANSON 
SALES CO. 


Des Moines Bldg.—Des Moines, la. 
Nebraska-lowa 


FRANK H. SNELL & CO. 
M & M Bldg.—Houston 2, Texas 


FRED DeHOFF CO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Honored guest of the birthday column 
this month is Edward G. Horst, manager 
of feed sales for the Calcium Carbonate 
Co., Chicago, who celebrates his birthday 
December 2. Mr. Horst has been connected 
with Calcium Carbonate Co. since 1936 
when he joined the firm as office manager. 
His first interest in feeding was developed 
during his studies at the University of Wis- 
consin where he was graduated from the 
college of agriculture in 1917. During 
World War I he served overseas in the 
tank corps. Upon his return to the states, 
Mr. Horst worked for the Wisconsin Farm- 
er at Madison, Wis., for several years and 
then joined the Blue Valley Creamery Co. 
Later he worked for a number of years in 
the advertising field before joining his pres- 
ent company. Mr. Horst boasts two prin- 
cipal hobbies. These are rooting for Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin athletic teams and 
fishing. Neither hobby has produced start- 
ling results in recent years. Others who 
celebrate in December include: 


DECEMBER 1—L. B. Feldman, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
F. J. Holtby, T. E. Ibberson Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; L. C. Stevenson, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DECEMBER 2—E. G. Horst, Calcium Car- 
bonate Co., Chicago, Ill; Mayme Cor- 
rado Hosney, George Corrado Milling 
Co., Frankfort, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 3—James A. Peachey, Peach- 
ey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

DECEMBER 4—James M. Kelly, National 
Distillers Products, New York, N. Y. 
DECEMBER 7—W. A. Boardman, Norris 

Grain Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 8—M. A. McClelland, M. A. 
McClelland Co., Kansas City, Mo.; R. E. 
Rowland, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; M. J. Sue, Pratt Feed Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Franklin E. Walters, A. K. 
Ackerman Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 9—E. H. Kieser, Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 10—J. Kirby Brown, Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, Mo.;-H. H. Goeltzer, 
Corn Products Sales Co., Chicago, IIL; 
W. L. Krapp, National Ideal Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 11 — Charles Van Horssen, 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

DECEMBER 12—C. A. Mazzuchelli, Carus 
Chemical Co., Inc., LaSalle, Ill.; R. Stan- 
ley Nelson, Northrup, King & Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 13—T. M. Curran, Currans’ 
Elevator Co., Bangor, Wis.; Earl Pivan, 
Dawe’s Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

DECEMBER 14—Harry R. Devore, H. W. 
Devore & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

DECEMBER 15—R. W. Blinkinsop, Clin- 
ton Co., Clinton, Iowa; Robert L. Quait, 
Wene Poultry Laboratories, Vineland, 
N 


* 
DECEMBER 16 — George C. Anderson, 
Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 17—Frank J. Albrecht, Athens, 


Co-op. Produce Co., Athens, Wis.; Ralph 


EDDIE HORST 


Jacobson, Jacobson Machine Works, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 18—Alexis C. Barbeau, Jr., 
S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
Sam W. Henn, S. W. Henn Co., Glen 
Ellyn, Ill.; R. H. Smelter, Waukesha Pro- 
ducts Corp., Waukesha, Wis. 

DECEMBER 19—H. W. Bonnell, Kewanee 
Machinery & Conveyor Co., Kewanee, IIl. 

DECEMBER 20—J. A. Forrest, Jr., J. A. 
Forrest Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Conk- 
lin Mann, Conklin Mann Advertising 
Agency, New York, N. Y.; Monroe 
Meyer, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.;John Ruhm, Jr., Ruhm 
Phosphate & Chemical Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn. 

DECEMBER 21 — Austin W. Carpenter, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Sherburne, N. Y.; R. F. Merwin, Eriez 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa.; Oscar M. 
Straube, Pay Way Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dr. G. Carroll Wallis, Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

DECEMBER 22—Franklin Fader, Franklin 
Fader Co., Newark, N. J.; Fred W. 
Thomas, Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

DECEMBER 23—L. D. Matchette, Nitra- 
gin Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. L. 
Flanagan, Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Richard R. Proctor, National 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 24—Robert H. Lamb, Ladish - 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Walter S. 
Leary, Leary Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Harvey E. Yantis, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DECEMBER 25—Fred E. Bradberg, North- 
ern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis.; D. K. 
Lange, Lange Bros., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Herman Nagel, Herman Nagel, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 

DECEMBER 26—T. C. Burchard, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Elmer 
Leistikow, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

DECEMBER 27—Walter Vye, Hales & 
Hunter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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DECEMBER 28—W. J. Koenig, Marsh- 
field Milling Co., Marshfield, Wis.; H. S. 
Vorhes, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 

DECEMBER 29 — Frank H. Jacobson, 
Jacobson Machine Works, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DECEMBER 30—G. Robert Peterson, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Clinton, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 31—C. M. Saunders, Saun- 
ders Mills, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


Centennial Flouring Buys 
Properties in Montana 


The feed and grain divisions of the Mis- 
soula Mercantile Co., Missoula, Mont., have 
been purchased by Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, it has been announced 
by Moritz Milburn and Walter McLeod, 
presidents of the Missoula and Seattle firms 
respectively. 

In the transaction, 11 grain elevators and 
two feed mills changed hands. The mills 
will continue to manufacture and sell Misco 
brand feeds. 

W. C. Theda, former manager of Cen- 
tennials Tacoma mill, has been named 
manager of the newly acquired properties. 
He will be assisted by Pat Webster, Cen- 
tennial’s feed division, and by Charles 
Quinn, who has been with the Missoula 
firm for many years. 

In addition to the Montana feed mills, 
the Centennial company owns six other 
plants. 


Biloxi Grit Co. Announces 


Change in Corporate Name 


The name of Biloxi Grit Co., Mobile, 
Ala., has been changed to Southern Oyster 
Shell Milling Corp., it has been announced 
by James A. McPhillips, president. He said 
there will be no change in the management 
or ownership’ of the firm, which has oper- 
ated for over 20 years. 

The company mills reef oyster shells 
which are merchandised nationally under 
the trade name Eggshell brand and also 
produces crushed oyster shell flour, oyster 
shell meal, commercial lime, and agricul- 
tural lime. 


THE FEED SAG 


“| meant to make the weights just roughly 
equal, Higgins!" 
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First Sales 
Time and Again 


from 1916 , to 1948 — R 
at s 


National Food Co- 

Fonda du Lac, 

lLemen: 

Gent pest- 

e than that, 
me for 

I almost ¢ 


pore years of them to be exact+ 


Yours truly, 


ATHENS CO-OP PRODUCE 


cht, Manager 


Frank J- Alpre 


| puce 
ATHENS 


i. old phrase, “the Greeks had a word for it,” certainly applies to 
the feed business at Athens, Wisconsin. The word in Athens is National 
No-Milk . . . and it stands for sales leadership in calf food, a leadership 
that goes back 32 successive years. To be a best seller all of that time is 
a record that no feed dealer can afford to ignore. It’s also a record of 
steady profits that no dealer can do less than take to heart. 

That’s why more and more dealers everywhere are stocking National 
No-Milk — on the market in constantly improved form since 1885. Join 
them yourself and make money on this certain and fundamental business. 
Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


220 OAK STREET FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


—~ 
PRODUCE CO: OO Lbs Net 
ATHENS | wisCONSIN 
4 
EAL- PELLETS 
MAN 
f 
NATIONAL FOOD 
ONAL - | 
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EQUIPMENT 


for GERMINATING, CLEANING 


You get more than excellent equipment when you what your seed and grain problems may be— 
come to Seedburo. You have immediate access to germinating, cleaning, grading, mixing —Seedburo 
first-hand experience dating back to 1912—a can help you solve them quickly and economically. 
wealth of "know-how" thathas established Seedburo Seedburo field agents are always readily avail- 
as headquarters for the right equipment. No matter able for counsel as to the equipment you need. 


MANGELSDORF GERMINATOR 


Designed by experienced Seedsmen, who know the needs of 
the average seedsman. Designed to make germination tests, 
using both the LIGHT and DARK METHOD. Note the many 
excellent features in the improved Mangelsdorf Germinator: 
better insulation—electric current costs less; four new non- 
radiant heating coils —for better heat distribution and increased 
safety; new flanged door adds to strength of germinator; 
light weight cadmium plated trays cause less metal to be in 
contact with germination pads; improved thermostat and 
pilot light assembly. Send for the 
details. No. 89—F.O.B. Atchison, 
Kansas—Each $110.00. 


MACLELLAN BATCH seed MIXER VAC-A-WAY 


SEED AND GRAIN 


For mixing all kinds of seeds in any 
quantity ... from five pounds to a ton... 
the Maclellan Mixer is recommend <d. 
It can also be used in treating and 
inoculating seeds. 10 to 15 batches of 


CLEANER & GRADER 


Designed for the require- 
ments of custom cleaners, 


t upon whether charging is done Form Bureaus and for use 
by hand or through a bin hopper. 
The drum of the mixer is charged in an may Creens on 
upright P As reve the y 60 to 75 bush- 
material is divided into six lots. When 10 o — —_ ot 
the drum makes a 45 degree angle _ bushels o 
the material is discharged from pockets Une seed per hour. 

1 and 2 and mixed in the other end of nyse a 
the drum. At 60 degrees, pockets 5 and aly at cha at 
6 discharge. There are, in all, 12 com- ent ony — 
plete separations and mixes for every leaning and grading 
revolution of the drum. screens. Perforated 
Mixers through the 4-cubic-foot size can 
be operated by hand. All sizes may be 
power operated .. . those mixers larger 
than 4 cubic feet must be power oper- 


seed may be mixed per hour, de- | elevators, seed stores, 


plates No. 10 zinc, 

24” x 30”. Woven wire 24” x 30”. Twenty screens constitute the standard set ~- 
cleaning and grading oats, soybeans, wheat, | et, 

timothy and alfalfa. You can select your own set to meet your own requirements at 


desired. 
in 
No. 75 including cleaner, stand, screens, elevator and hopper............ $311.00 
get out of order. Write for complete Available Power Equipment: 
information on sizes and prices of mixers RPM, 190-220 WOW $51.50 


NEW SEEDBURO CATALOG 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


In preparing the new catalog, every 
effort was made to increase its useful- 
ness to the trade. The front cover now 
has a departmental index . . . intro- 
ductery pages to departments have 
been incorporated as well as other in- 
novations, all aimed at making the 
Seedbureo Catalog an easy source of 
buying do not have 
your copy, WRITE T 


751 CONVERSE 
BUILDING CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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John Fieseler Named President 


Of New York Seed Association 


John A. Fieseler, president of Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., New York, was elected 
president of the New York State Seed 
association when it held its annual meeting 
in Buffalo in October. 


Other officers named were Harwood 
Martin, Honeoye Falls, vice president; and 
George W. Weaver, Fredonia, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Fieseler, who has been associated with 
the Henderson firm for almost 40 years, is 
well known for his work in New York’s 
civic and business movements and in the 
International Flower show. 


Sudan Grass Yield Expected 
To Be Smallest in 14 Years 


Although prospective yields per acre of 
Sudan grass are above average, production 
this year is expected to be the smallest in 
14 years, the bureau of agricultural econ- 
omies has reported. 

The 1948 forecast of 21,300,000 pounds 
compares with 21,540,000 in 1947 and the 
1937-46 ‘average of 49,763,000. Smaller 
crops are indicated for Kansas, Texas, Colo- 
rado, and Oregon. Larger yields are ex- 
pected in Nebraska, Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, and California, the bureau said. 

The estimated 54,700 acres of Sudan 
grass which will be harvested this year com- 
pares with 56,700 last year and the 10-year 
average of 137,806. The small acreage in 


recent years is due chiefly. to the poor 
demand. 


USDA Sets up Program to Improve 
Distribution of Seeds to Farmers 


Under a research and marketing act pro- 
ject which has been approved by the de- 
partment of agriculture, American farmers 
should find it easier to obtain seed of im- 
proved and adapted varieties of grasses and 
legumes, USDA has announced. 

The program will be established by and 
maintained by the bureau of plant industry, 
soils and agricultural engineering, working 
with 34 state crop improvement associations 
and 43 state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. The bureau will supervise distribution 
of seed of superior varieties, as developed 
by breeders under conditions which will 
maintain identity, and in quantities neces- 
sary to build up seed acreages rapidly in 
producing states. 

Cooperating agencies will allot seeds by 
joint action, USDA said. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. will contract with growers for 
production of seed, and that which meets 
agreed standards will be purchased for 
stockpiling and will be resold to growers for 
further increase of foundation stocks. When 
the supply of superior foundation seed is 
adequate, it will be handled through com- 
mercial channels. 

The inability to increase foundation stocks 
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has emphasized the need for a nationwide 
plan of organization and financing which 
insures use of superior seed for sewing com- 
mercial seed acreage and maintaining varie- 
tal identity, USDA commented. Plans call 
for continuation of the project until seed 
supplies more adequately meet actual needs. 
Actively supporting the plan are the 
RMA Seed Advisory committee, the Amer- 
ican Seed Trade association, the Interna- 
tional Crop Improvement association, and a 
number of farm and cooperative groups. 


1948 Alfalfa Seed Production 
Forecast Shows 44 Per Cent Drop 


Alfalfa seed production for 1948 is ex- 
pected to be 44 per cent smaller than last 
year and the smallest in 16 years, the bu- 
reau of agricultural economies has reported. 

This year’s estimate of 954,700 bushels 
compares with the near record 1947-crop 
of 1,703,000 bushels and the 10-year aver- 
age of 1,259,920 bushels. 

The 1948-crops in all producing states, 


Seed Meetings 


Hybrid Seed Corn Division, Re- 
search-Industry Meeting, Hotel 


La Salle, Chicago, Ill............Dec. 2 
Colorado Seedsmen’s Association, 
Rocky Ford, Collo............... Dec. 3-4 


South Carolina Seedsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Wade Hampton Hotel, 
Columbia, S. C.................Dec. 6-7 

North Carolina Seedsmen’s Asso- 
ciation Fall Meeting, Charlotte, 
N.C Dec. 8-9 

North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference, Springfield, Iil. 

Dec. 8-10 

Illinois Seed Dealers ‘Association 
Mid-winter meeting, Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill...Dec. 9 

Virginia Seedsmen’s Association, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, 
Va. Dec. 11-12 

Popcorn Processors Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 

Dec. 13-15 

Ohio Seed Dealers Association Win- 
ter meeting, Neil House, Col- 
umbus, Ohio................... Dec. 15-16 

Kansas Seed Dealers Association, 
Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Kan. 

Jan. 7-8 

Mississippi Seedsmen’s Association, 
Hotel Heidelburg, Jackson, Miss. 

Jan. 13-15 

American Seed Trade Association, 
Mid-winter meeting, Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago... Jan. 21-24 

American Seed Trade Association, 
Annual convention, Statler Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C...June 21-23 


except Utah, Wyoming, and Washington, 
are indicated to be smaller than in 1947, 
with decreases most marked in New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, Arizona, and California, the bu- 
reau said. 

Weather this year, for the most part, was 
unfavorable for the production of alfalfa 
seed. In a number of states it was too dry 
while the crop was growing, but too wet at 
pollinating time. Other factors which 
brought about reductions, according to the 
bureau, were heavier than usual infestation 
of grasshoppers, local shortages and high 
prices of hay, and sharp declines in prices 
received by growers of the 1947-crop. 


New Monthly Magazine Published 
By American Society of Agronomy 


With the publication of its October issue, 
the American Society of Agronomy has 
introduced a monthly magazine, “What's 
New in Crops and Soils,” edited by L. G. 
Monthey. 

Devoted to the newest developments in 
the field of farm crops and soil improve- 
ments, the new periodical will be of inter- 
est to seedsmen throughout the country. 
Mr. Monthey can be contacted at 1910 
Monroe st., Madison 5, Wis. 


Room Reservation Dates Announced 
For Southern Seedsmen’s Meeting 


No reservations of rooms for the South- 
ern Seedsmen’s association convention, Dec. 
11-14, 1949, will be made by the New 
Orleans convention committee until after 
Dec 1, 1948, Lane Wilson, executive sec- 
retary, has announced. 

Since headquarters will be at the city 
auditorium in New Orleans, there will be 
no official convention hotel. Six hotels, 
however, have agreed to set aside 550 
rooms for visitors to the 1949 meeting. 


Phil W. Starkle Heads Reorganized 
North Dakota Seed Association 


Phil W. Starkle, Occident Seeds, Bis- 
marck, N. D., was elected president of the 
North Dakota Seed Trade association at a 
reorganization meeting recently held in 
Fargo, N. D. 

Other officers named were Clarence 
Sande, Agsco Seeds, Inc., Grand Forks, 
vice president; and Leo L. Anderson, New- 
day Seeds, Inc., Fargo, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Anderson was also appointed by Pres- 
ident Starkle to represent the group in the 
state association division of the American 
Seed Trade association. 

Contemplating increased activity on mat- 
ters of interest to the trade, members de- 
cided to hold quarterly meetings. A new 
constitution and by-laws presented by an 
executive committee appointed last January 
was adopted. 


@ EASTIN’S MILL, Macomb, Iill., has 
been purchased by Bader & Macomb, Inc., 
with Beryl Aten as the new manager. 


@ FT. BRANCH MILL & ELEVATOR, 
Ft. Branch, Ind., opened for business in 
September. 
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PELLET MILL 
OPERATORS 


PREFER THIS 


Hew BOILER 


This is it! An all-elec- 
tric, automatic steam 


boiler especially de- 
signed for use in pel- 
let mills. You can op- 
erate this boiler right 
in your plant with no 
increase in fire insur- 
ance rates. Sells far 
below any other boil- 
er with similar fea- 
tures now on the mar- 
ket. Complete pack- 
age unit. 


Write Department FB-5 
today for prices and 
complete information. 


SIEBRING Mee. Co. 


GEORGE, IOWA 
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Test Show Dehulled Oats Have 
Adverse Effect on Seed Germ 


Results of tests conducted at the New 
York experimental station at Geneva have 
proven that the loss of hulls or glumes from 
the grain of oats, affects the seed germ ad- 
versely to the extent that the exposed em- 
bryo may be bruised or destroyed, making 
oats less valuable as seed, according to 
W. F. Crosier of the experimental station. 


Dehulled kernels in samples of 1947 oats 
from Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and New York showed up as high as 45 
per cent. Many of the kernels proved to be 
damaged and only about one-half produced 
seedlings in the laboratory. Without chem- 
ical treatment, the field stand was only about 
25 per cent. 

Although the hulls or glumes are dead 
tissues and comprise about 30 per cent of 
the weight of the grain, tests showed that 
the hulls tended to protect the kernel from 
damage, making the grain with hulls more 
valuable for seed than the straight kernels. 
Many of the kernels which germinated in 
the laboratory, proved to be abnormal 
growths, making the kernels practically use- 
less as field seed. 

Reports of the tests pointed out that al- 
though one pound of kernels of the Clin- 
ton variety will number about 24,000 as 
against only 17,000 of the whole grain, the 
lower germination more than compensates 
for their numbers, making the higher ger- 
mination of the whole grain an important 
factor in its favor for selection as field seed. 

Greater care in harvesting has been sug- 


gested as a solution to the problem of large 
percentage of dehulled kernels. It was em- 
phasized that chemical treatment is espe- 
cially necessary with dehulled seeds. 


Predict 33 Per Cent Increase 
In Red-clover Seed Production 


Red-clover seed production this year is 
forecast by the bureau of agricultural econ- 
omics at 1,662,700 bushels, an increase of 
33 per cent over last year. This compares 
with 1,253,800 bushels in 1947 and the 
1937-46 average of 1,578,300 bushels. 


The bureau attributed the gain in pro- 
duction to a 27 per cent increase in acre- 
age and a little larger yield per acre. Pro- 
duction in 1948 varied considerably, some 
states showing large gains and others marked 
decreases. The decreases are due chiefly to 
more winter-killing and damage from grass- 
hoppers than usual. 


Larger crops this year than in 1947 are 
indicated for New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Washington. Smaller crops are 
reported for Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Idaho, and Oregon. 


@ PARK COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 

Rockville, Ind., has installed a new Blue 

Streak corn cutter and grader. 

@ FARMERS HYBRID SEED CORN 

Co. Hampton, Iowa, will open a processing 

plant at Woodward, Iowa. 


On the Tag 


YEAR AFTER YEAR 
TO TAKE CHANCES 


e FIELD CORN 
e SWEET CORN 


THE O&M SEED CO. 


Meus Quality Seed in the Bag 


O & M SEED CORN AND SEED OATS 


e FLINT CORN 
e@ ENSILAGE CORN 


See your dealer or write for free literature and 
prices on any quantity from a bushel to a carload. 


GROWERS 
Specializing Since 1912 in The Finest Varieties 


THOUSANDS REFUSE | 
WILL BUY ONLY 


e HYBRID FIELD CORN 
e POPCORN 
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Advances Made in Seed Analysis 


But Testing Still 


@ GREAT strides have been made in the 
profession of seed analysis since it started 


_ back in Switzerland in 1816, but we still 


have a long way to go. New problems are 
continually confronting us—with the ad- 
vancement of agriculture we must keep 
ahead with our analytical methods also. 

One of the big problems we have to deal 
with is the variation in the results on purity 
and germination tests. This is caused by a 
variety of factors, namely interpretation, 
the analyst’s training, and a general lack of 
uniformity in laboratory equipment, as well 
as a lack of representative samples of seed. 

The United States department of agri- 
culture and the agricultural colleges through- 
out the United States have done a great 
deal toward establishing uniformity in equip- 
ment and interpretation of results through 
regional seed schools and analysts short 
course classes. These schools are conducted 
each summer and are available to all in- 
terested people. The Association of Offi- 
cial Seed Analysts, that is the state and 
federal analysts, and the Society of Com- 
mercial Seed Technologists hold a joint co- 
operative convention each year where mu- 
tual problems are discussed, resumes of re- 
search are given, ideas exchanged and at- 
tempts made at general standardizations of 
all phases of our work. 

Seed, as you know, is analysed for purity 
by weighing a given amount of seed as set 
by the federal seed law. This portion is 
divided into pure seed, other crops, weed 
seeds and inert material. Each portion is 
then weighed back and the actual per- 
centage of each component determined by 
weight. The number and kind of weed seeds 
per pound, the noxious weeds, other crops 
and the character of the inert material is 
listed, as well as the percentage of pure 
seed. Given identical samples and the same 
equipment to work with, reliable, well- 
trained analysts should obtain a reasonably 
close result. 

Germination presents many problems. 
First the pure fraction must be made and 
variance starts right here on the analysts 
interpretation of good seed. The seeds are 
then placed on the proper germination me- 
dium, that is blotters, paper towels, sand or 
in petri dishes, at the proper temperature 
and the right amount of moisture. At given 
intervals the normal sprouts are counted 
and recorded, with note being made at the 
final count of the abnormal sprouts and 
hard seeds. Abnormal sprouts are weak 
sprouts that under normal field conditions 
would not be capable of growing. These 
abnormal sprouts are caused by several fac- 
tors: ie; mechanical damage to seeds, in- 
sect injury, improper storage conditions and 
the age of the seed. Laboratory personnel 
and equipment are occasionally responsible 
for broken seedlings due to careless han- 
dling of the growing sprouts, or overcrowd- 
*An address delivered by Harriet E. Marsh, 
director, St. Joseph Seed Laboratory, at the 
second mid-year convention of the Kansas Seed 


gai association, held July 17 at Wichita, 
an. 
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ing the samples in the germinators. Timothy 
last year afforded an excellent example of 
mechanical damage. Thrashers or combines 
will sometimes crack the seeds inside but the 
damage does not show up until the germina- 
tion test is run. Soy beans, as well as other 
kinds of beans are often damaged by care- 
less handling of the crops thru the harvest- 
ing machinery. 

Seed firms can help a great deal in pro- 


moting better analytical results by sending 
in uniform representative samples. In lots 
of five bags or less seed should be taken 
from the top, center and the bottom of 
each bag. In larger lots each third bag 
should be sampled at the top center and 
bottom, these portions thoroughly mixed 
and enough of this composite sample sent 
to the laboratory, along with instructions 
as to the tests or test desired. Much time 
in reporting results is frequently lost by 
having to write back to the dealer for more 
of the seed, or to find out what tests they 
desire. If we do a complete analysis, when 
the dealer only wanted a germination test 
he does not like it, but if he wants a com- 
plete analysis and does not say so more 
time is lost, and time is money in the seed 
business. If firms would send in samples as 


season coming up. 


Minneapolis 


the most of 
DAIRY SEASON 


Boost Sales With 


STERLING Dairy Balancer 


Many farmers have plenty of grain for feeding, but grain alone 
doesn't have what it takes to keep the dairy herd at high 
production. Sterling Dairy Balancer, 32%, is rich in the 
materials grain lacks. When fed with grain it makes a well- 
balanced, productive ration. Its well mixed variety of choice 
proteins and necessary mineral elements insure digestibility 
and efficiency in increasing milk flow. Order now for the dairy 


NORTHRUP, 


Dependable 
Since 


KING & CO. 


1884 Minnesota 
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they get them ready it would help a great 
deal because when three or four of you send 
in 15 or 20 samples one day and none the 
next we get behind the eight ball fast as 
we try to take the samples in the order 
that we receive them. 

There is no such thing as a licensed seed 
analyst, but the organization of commercial 
seed technologists, whose members must 
meet certain educational and practical ana- 
lytical experience requirements, is working 
toward the standardization of requirements 
for an analyst. All new members of the 
association must pass a practical, as well as 
a written examination before membership in 
the association is granted. This society has 
a referee and research committee which 
sends check samples to its members for 
testing. The committee tabulates the results 


of the laboratories so that we may compare 
our results with the work of other analysts. 

Farmers can help the seed situation by 
using seed testing laboratories more. Seed- 
ing alfalfa for instance requires plowing at 
$2 or $3 per acre, discing twice at a $1 per 
acre, harrowing at 50 cents per acre, 15 
pounds of seed at 20 cents a pound, drill- 
ing at a $1 per acre, making a total of $9. 
The average field in this territory is prob- 
ably about 20 acres, making the farmers in- 
vestment average about $180, yet he seems 
reluctant to spend $1.50 to eliminate his 
biggest single risk factor, that of germina- 
tion. This illustration covers only the prep- 
aration and seeding expenses, leaving out 
the biggest factor, that of failure to get his 
hay crop balanced with his livestock and 
farm operations, which of course would 


They’re made to “take it”! 
For jobs that entail the wear 
and tear of long shipment and 
hard usage, use Burlap..... 
P/K Burlap Bags, of course! 


Buffalo 


Kansas City 


New York 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., 


throw him into a loss several times as large 
as his original $9 per acre. Mr. Farmer 
looks for 3 tons per acre at least in hay 
which means $60 to $90 per acre loss if 
he loses his crop through faulty seed, 
which would amount to about $1,500 on 
the average 20 acres. I tell you this to bring 
out the point that our profession as seed 
analysts has not really touched or scratched 
the surface of volume business possibility 
that seems directly in front of us. 

It might be a good idea for all analysts 
to keep in mind that we are not dealing 
with a $1.50 sample, but with the farmer's 
success or failure in his hay and livestock 
plans to the extent of a possible $1,500 
loss through the failure of his 20 acre field 
of alfalfa and the farmer's success or fail- 
ure governs the seed dealer's volume of 
business, and reputation, and in turn our 
volume of business. 


By cooperating with you seedsmen and 
by receiving a large enough volume of work 
to keep an efficient staff employed through- 
out the seasons we are attempting to keep 
our work abreast with the general advance- 
ment of all agriculture. 


Shurtleff Co. Retiring 


From Feed Business 
Shurtleff & Co., Elgin, Ill., is retiring 


from the feed business to emphasize lum- 
ber and materials, Maurice E. Shurtleff, 
president, has announced. 

Having sold its business at Union, IIl., 
to Emil Guse, son of Charles Guse, one of 
the co-founders of the Shurtleff company, 
the firm is now offering for sale its grain 
elevator at Hampshire and is endeavoring 
to lease its grain elevator, feed store, grind- 
ing mill, and corn drying equipment at 
Marengo. Both elevators are located in 
northern Illinois. 


Standard Brands Offers 
Free Hay Intake Tables 


Because hay seldom provides enough vita- 
min D for young calves, a special set of hay 
intake tables for calves, swine, and dairy 
cattle is being offered readers of an adver- 
tisement which is currently appearing in the 
agricultural press under sponsorship of Stan- 


dard Brands, Inc., New York. 


The tables show the wide variation in 


- vitamin D content of sun-cured alfalfa hay 


and the daily amount of hay required to 
meet minimum vitamin D_ requirements. 
Copies of any one or all of the charts may 
be obtained by writing the firm’s agricul- 
tural department, 595 Madison ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


@ TRI-STATES SEED CO., INC., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been incorporated for 
$50,000 by Robert W. Hunter, Earl W. 
Hunter, Everett H. Eridsen, and M. Lor- 
raine Williams. 

@ MYERS ELEVATOR & COAL CO., 
Edgerton, Ohio, is constructing a new 26, 
000-bushel grain elevator. 
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Marsh Joins Dannen Mills 
As Feed Division Head 


Cecil F. Marsh, well known in the feed 
trade, has joined with Dannen Mills, Inc., 
as vice president in charge of the feed divi- 
sion, according to announcement made in 


CECIL F. MARSH 


St. Joseph, Mo., by H. L. Dannen, presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Dannen also an- 
nounced that E. A. Gumbert, associated 
with the company for more than 20 years, 
had been elevated to vice president and will 
continue his duties as manager of the grain 
and jobbing division of Dannen Mills. 

These steps have been taken as part of 
the company’s over-all expansion program, 
Mr. Dannen stated. Dannen Mills operates 
feed mills at St. Joseph, Mo., and Red Oak, 
Iowa, and sells, through dealers, in the cen- 
tral and southwest. These activities now are 
being placed under the direction of Cecil 
Marsh, who has been handling operations 
of this type for many years. Mr. Marsh had 
been general manager of the Glidden Co., 
feed division, for the past four years prior 
to transferring to Dannen Mills. Before that 
he was sales manager for McMillen Feed 
Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. He received his early 
training in feed merchandising with the 
Albert Dickinson Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. Gumbert has been active in both the 
grain and the feed ingredients business for 
many years. He operated the Neidorp-Nor- 
ton Grain Co. in St. Joseph prior to going 
with the Dannen organization 22 years ago. 

@ CHARLES CLEM, Princeton, Ind., re- 
cently suffered a loss of $10,000 when fire 
destroyed his feed mill located six miles 
east of the city. 

@ H. D. TURNER, Griswold, Iowa, op- 
erator of the Turner grain and coal busi- 
ness for 40 years, died Oct. 3. 

@ GOLDEN BELT COOPERATIVE AS- 
sociation, Ellis, Kan., will construct storage 
facilities for 185,000 additional bushels in 
its elevator. 
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@ LEONARD HARBINSON, Toledo, 
Ohio, has purchased the Norvell Feed Mill, 
Norvell, Mich. 

@ WARREN F. STARKEY, 59, Duluth, 
Minn., treasurer of the Hoover Grain Co. 
for 15 years, died Oct. 9. 

-@ PERRY BONTRAGER, Middlebury, 
Ind., has purchased the Middlebury Grain 
Co., from J. P. Lantz. 

NAMED SALES MANAGER 
W. F. Armstrong has been named sales 

manager of Humboldt Elevator Mills, Hum- 
boldt, Kan., Lewis Drake, president, has 
announced. Mr. Armstrong formerly was 
with General Mills, Inc., as manager of its 
Kansas City feed division. 


Mr. Dealer: 


Dairymen’s League Names 


Leon Chapin President 


Leon A. Chapin, North Bangor, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative association at the close 
of its annual membership meeting held Oct. 
15 at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A dairy farmer, Mr. Chapin succeeds 
Henry H. Rathbun, New Hartford, who 
died suddenly in October. George W. Slo- 
cum, Milton, Pa., was named treasurer to 
fill the post Mr. Chapin had held since 
1942. All other officers were re-elected. 

@ J. G. WINTER SEED HOUSE, Huron, 
S. D., has become the Peavey Seed House. 


What is your answer fo Straight 


You render a service to the farmer—and 
profit to yourself when you help him 
stretch his feed grain. Your custom-mix 
service means that Hubbard’s nutritional 
experience is combined with the feeder’s 
crop to build meat and eggs the most eco- 
nomical way. There’s a specialized Hubbard 
Sunshine Concentrate for each and every 
feeding purpose. 


Let us tell you how to build a sound, profitable 


business on the Hubbard plan. 


Hubbar 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINK. 


EASTERN BRANCH 410 ELEVENTH STREET AMBRIDGE PA 
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— Sales Strategy 


(Continued from page 65) 


body knows definitely what the market is 
going to do, but I'll be happy to offer my 
personal opinion. 

“Then, I casually mention that I can 
let him have four tons of hog feed at 
such-and-such a price today. When I sug- 
gest four tons, I figure the farmer probably 
is good for only a two-ton purchase. But 
this way I often get an order for three tons. 
I set the figure at two more tons than I 
think a farmer usually will buy so he can 
deduct a ton and still give me an order for 
a ton more than he probably would have 
purchased in the first instance.” 

There are two outstanding advantages of 
soliciting business from farmers on their 
visits to town, according to Mr. Tyler. (1) 
He usually is in a more receptive mood for 
listening to sales arguments because he isn’t 
working and (2) it is an inexpensive, less 
time-consuming, technique as compared 
with farm-to-farm calls. The cost of Main 
street selling seldom amounts to more than 
the price of a cup of coffee (sometimes a 
candy bar for the farmer's children), and 
the time consumed talking with a single 
prospect averages less than half an hour. 

First, and most important, in capitalizing 
on selling farmers on visits to town, believes 
Mr. Tyler, is to make an analysis of each 
man’s feeding and operational procedure. 

“It is necessary to study a farmer's opera- 


tion before approaching him,” Mr. Tyler 
explained. “I usually seek out the larger 
feeders first; then when I have narrowed the 
field down, I begin searching for the smaller 
ones who come to town. 
“Big or small, I never go after new busi- 
ness in this fashion until I first learn what 
brand a man is feeding, how many head he 
owns, whether he applies modern or old 
fashioned methods, and I try and get some 
idea of the returns he is getting. Most 
farmers appreciate the fact that I have 
gone to the trouble to learn enough about 
their operations to be able to discuss them 
intelligently. They sometimes ask my opin- 
ion on whether they should buy a new 
tractor, build a new barn or embark on a 
new business venture. After getting their 
confidence it is much easier to sell them.” 
Swoffer & Swoffer is a friendly establish- 
ment, with a neighborly atmosphere. “Buck” 
Swoffer helps keep it that way with a phil- 
osophy that “this is one place where the 
customer is always right. We do not high 
pressure selling. Our’s is essentially a service 
institution.” 
Since 1912 the Swoffers have been doing 
business with friends in that very same way. 
@ S. C. BARTLETT CO., St. Louis and 
Peoria, has purchased the Davis Grain Co., 
Toulon, incorporating the firm as Toulon 
Grain & Feed Co. 

@ SPICKNALL SEED CO., LaBelle, Mo.. 
is constructing a new 65,000-bushel elevator. 


—Special Service 


(Continued from page 75) 


ordinarily make some other purchase before 
leaving the store.” 

Carrying Big Diamond feeds exclusively, 
the store does not offer custom mixing. But 
it does handle a complete line of poultry 
remedies, brooders, feeders, waterers, and 
other poultry accessories. Also in stock are 
harnesses, block salt, flour, sanitation products, 
dog foods, plant food and lawn mowers. 

Located on a large corner lot, the store 
has three entrances, two in the front and 
one on the side. Large show windows flank 
the building on both exposed sides from 
front to rear. All fixtures are painted white 
with red stripes, and large green diamonds 
decorate each unit. The exterior of the store 
follows this color scheme. 

No wonder the Big Diamond Feed store 
is attracting the feed shoppers from such a 
large area to Meridian! 

NEW DINGS CATALOGS 

Two new 8-page catalogs have been pre- 
pared by Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Milwaukee, as a guide for magnetic users 
to help determine the type and size of 
pulleys most suitable for their specific 
requirements. Catalog C-1001A describes 
Dings electromagnetic pulleys, and C-1007A 
the newly developed Perma-Pulley. Both 
booklets are available by writing the firm at 
4740 W. McGeogh ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Extra! 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK NOW 


Write to Mr. Paul Ray 
Vice-President, Feed & Milling 


NO OBLIGATION 


FEED AND MILLING DIVISION, 


The new Doughboy base formula book is the latest of 
a long line of valuable sales helps to dealers. Dough- 
boy's new Base Formula Book contains poultry and live- 
stock feed formulas based on the latest scientific and 
technical knowledge available. The purpose of this 
book is to enable Doughboy dealers to offer their 
trade a complete, scientific feed mixing service that 
will mean satisfied customers and repeat sales. 


Doughboy's new base formula program. is timely, com- 
ing as it does immediately after 1948's favorable grow- 
ing season. This year's unusually large grain crop makes 
it especially important for dealers to offer a good base 
formula program now, when farmers will be bringing in 
more grain than ever before to be mixed. 


A BASE FORMULA 
FOR EVERY NEED 


Division 1. 34% Starter-Grower Base Formula 
Doughboy Industries, Inc. 2. 34% Egg Mash Base Formula 
etl oe Bsa 3. 34% Breeder Mash Base Formula 

4. 35% Pig and Sow Base Formula 
INDUSTRIES INC. 5. 40% Hog Concentrate 
NEW RICHMOND, wis. 6. 32% Dairy Balancer 
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Wins Arcady Honors 


Honored for his sales achievements as a 
representative of Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago, Emanuel Skiles, Rossville, Ind., is 
shown above, left, receiving congratulations 
from W. D. Walker, president, upon being 
named to the President’s club. Mr. Skiles, 
who covers southern Indiana, was given a 
gold ring to designate membership in the 
organization. H. Bruniga, Fairbury, IIl., 
Iowa and Illinois divisional manager, and 
C. D. Jones, turkey service manager, were 
renamed to the club, which now has 18 
members. Eligibility is based upon sales 
performance for the previous 12 months. 
The awards were made in connection with 


sales meetings held at Washington, D. C.,. 


Columbus, Ohio, and Chicago. 


Four Merck Executives 
Named Vice Presidents 


Four executives of Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N. J., have been named vice presidents by 
the board of directors, George W. Merck, 
president, has announced. They are: Regi- 
nald P. Lukens, production; Eugene J. Ly- 
ons, personnel; Blythe M. Reynolds, engi- 
neering and production; and Dr. J. L. K. 
Snyder, domestic sales. 

Mr. Lukens has directed the company’s 
manufacturing since 1935 and in June, 
1945, also assumed general supervision over 
all packaging and shipping operations. Mr. 
Lyons joined Merck in 1946 as director of 
the firm’s newly established industrial rela- 
tions division. 

Mr. Reynolds came to the company in 
January, 1944, and has been director of 
engineering and purchasing since March, 
1947. Since 1932 Dr. Snyder has headed 
general sales for Merck, and the new ap- 
pointment enlarges his duties. 

@ ELMER L. BAILY, Pontiac, Ill., office 
and warehouse manager for the Pike Hy- 
brid Corn Co., died Oct. 7 at the age of 65. 
@ DICK TOBIN FEED & SEED CO., 


Kansas City, Mo., has opened for business 
at 7940 Wornall rd. sieht 
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Wise Use of Feed Ingredients 
Benefits All Concerned! 


MIX DRISQ| 


DRIED 
There is something you can do about the pinch of 


CORN DISTILLERS 
SOLUBLES 


rising prices. Mix Nadrisol in your mashes for poultry 
and livestock in place of more expensive ingredients 
or those in short supply. The results speak for 
themselves. 


This fine ingredient, especially processed to mix 
easily, can improve the balance in feeds, supply valu- 
able nutritional factors — highly digestible protein 
and important potencies of the Vitamin B-G complex. 


You can boost your profits and your prestige by 
mixing Nadrisol. It is a real economy to the feed 


industry, its customers and to the ultimate consumer. 


YOUR REQUEST FOR FURTHER INFORMATION IS INVITED 


Mix Produlac Dried or Nadrisol 
Corn Solubles in all rations for 
chickens, turkeys and ducks. 


—also in hog and cattle rations 
and for dogs, horses, game 
birds, fur bearing animals. 


PRODUCTS OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION @ 120 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 29) 


and affords plenty of space for customers’ 
cars. 

About 50,000 baby chicks are sold an- 
nually at Caltriders’, along with poultry 
remedies and supplies. The firm handles 
Dr. Salsbury’s and Purina remedies and 
sanitation products and does a big business 
in medicines, vaccines, and disinfectants. 

In their untiring efforts to give prompt 
and complete service to persons in all 
brackets and occupations in their com- 
munity, the brothers also carry a full line 
of hardware, kitchenware, china, paints, 
plumbing fixtures, electrical appliances, 
sporting goods, dog harnesses, fertilizer, 
cement, lime, weed killers, rat poisons, 
seeds—in fact, almost any everyday farm 
necessity. 


“We don’t handle farm machinery,” the 
proprietors said, “but we do help out a 
farmer who needs parts by picking them 
up for him elsewhere on our daily special- 
buying trips. And in endeavoring to cater 
to the wants of our customers in the higher 
income brackets, we are opening a more 
expensive gift and art department soon.” 

Other improvements under way include 
the complete glassing in of the large sec- 
tion of the main floor which is given over 
to office work. A large addition for ware- 
house facilities was added recently. Thus, the 
Caltriders grow with the town and con- 


tinue to know everybody just as they did 
when neither was so big. 

A vital factor in the locality, the brothers 
are active in all civic affairs and local or- 
ganizations. The folks in and around Reis- 
terstown have come to rely on the Caltriders 
whether for merchandise or help in a com- 
munity project. And the perennial expand- 
ing firm expects to keep up its fine repu- 
tation. 


Chicago Board Reduces 
Grain Futures Margins 


Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have voted to reduce minimum initial mar- 
gin requirements on grain future transac- 
tions, other than hedging or spreading, to 
the following on a bushel basis: 20 cents on 
wheat, 15 on corn, 25 on rye, and 20 on 
soybeans. 

These minimum margins must be main- 
tained at clearing house margin require- 
ments, the board decided. No changes were 
made in the current margins of 10 cents a 
bushel on oats and 30 on barley. 

@ JOHN C. DAWSON, Worland, Wyo., 
has sold the Chief Feed Co. to Occident 
Elevator Co., Billings, Mont. 

@ ATWATER ELEVATOR & FEED 
Store, Atwater, Wis., has been sold by Mrs. 
Alvin Meske and son, Walden, to Henry 
Rake. 


Alfalfa Research Council Maps Program 


Members of the Alfalfa Research Council 
met in Washington at the Shoreham hotel 
last month with heads of various USDA 
research departments and government offi- 
cials relative to the research program of the 
American Dehydrators association which 
will be put into effect the first of the year. 
The group included (seated from left) H. C. 
Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. 
Ralph E. Silker, Kansas State college, Man- 


hattan; Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, Purdue 
university, Lafayette, Ind.; John Kephart, 
National Alfalfa Dehydrators & Milling Co., 
LaMar, Colo.; Dr. J. E. Hunter, Allied Mills, 
Libertyville, Ill. Shown standing are J. H. 
Burrell, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Pres- 
ident John Dwiggins, Dwiggins & Sons Al- 
falfa Milling Co., New Paris, Ind.; James 
Browning, USDA, Washington, D. C., and 
E. G. Cherbonnier, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ohio Animal Nutrition Conference, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio Nov. 11-12 


Western Grain & Feed Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. .............. Nov. 22-23 


International Livestock Exposition, 
International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 4 


Montana Turkey School, Montana 
State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
Dec. 6-7 


National Turkey Federation, Savery 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa...Jan. 6-8 


Midwest Barley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Nicollet, Minnea- 


Southeastern Poultry & Egg '‘Asso- 
ciation, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Jan. 15-17 


Northwest Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 


Poultry & Egg National Board, All- 
Industry Meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Il........Jan. 21-22 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indian- 


Institute of American Poultry In- 
dustries, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo................Feb. 6-8 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, President Hotel, Kansas 
Feb. 17-18 


American Dehydrators Association, 
Kansas City, Mo............ Feb. 23-25 


American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
Ill. May 4-7 


Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Association, Hotel Broadview, 
Kan. May 20-21 

Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Association, Governor Hotel, 
Jefferson City, Mo................ May 23 


Central Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 6-8 


National Feed Industry Trade Show, 
Municipal Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wis June 6-8 


Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Hotel Commodore, New 


Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Association, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind....Oct. 9-11 
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--Specified for Uniform Grinding 
Hammers run EXTREMELY CLOSE to SCREEN 
and CUTTING PLATE. 


Inside surface of Screen is ALWAYS CLOSE 


to hammers—regardless of screen thickness. 
NO LEAKAGE AROUND EDGES. Screen is 
clamped tightly in place. 


Screens are easily changed. There's plenty of 
clearance. 


GRIND IS ALWAYS UNIFORM. Screens are 


reversible. No backing is required. 


Write for Data on Free Trial Offer 
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the farmers themselves, Mr. Davidson 
is able to determine rather accurately just 
what seed the farmer is apt to want for the 
next year’s crop. 

He says that this is very hard to do, for 
“no one can predict the weather a year in 
advance, nor can he be absolutely certain 
that the old varieties are going to be in 
demand when planting seasons prevail. 

“For example, another improvement has 
arisen in this section recently. Cotton gin- 
ners are beginning to gin only the better 
varieties of cotton to improve the quality 
of fiber staple. One year a certain type may 
be thought of as the best, while actual re- 


Blue Streak 
Twin-Spiral Mixer 


LET PRATER SHOW YOU HOW 
TO REAP A PROFIT HARVEST 


sults do not measure up to expectations or 
a new variety may be discovered more suit- 
able to the climate here. My orders for seed 
go out a year ahead of planting, yet I must 
have the proper seed when it is in demand. 

According to Mr. Davidson, every day in 
his business offers a new problem. “It may 
mean only the cleaning of corn for seed one 
day, and yet it may mean the worries of 
taking care of part of the 60,000 to 90,000 
bushels of soybeans I buy during the fall.” 

Because of this, Mr. Davidson believes 
there is a challenge to his business. He 
thinks of it as a challenge which he could 
never receive as a bank president, even 
though he is a graduate of Harvard. 

“This business is just more interesting,” 
he declares. 


It’s rolling in... a record grain crop for 1948. Everything points 
to peak operations in grinding and mixing. That means more 
“grist” for your mill... and more dollars for your till... #f you 
have the right equipment. 

Why not have your set-up checked right now? Get the advice 
of men who have worked with custom millers all over the 
country . . . reducing costs and increasing efficiency. 

Get the facts about Blue Streak GRANULAR GRIND ... see 
how it provides higher feeding value and better mixing quality... 
why this grind is more easily digested. 


The coupon will bring you full details. Check, sign, and 


Name 


mail it today. There’s no obligation. 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 

1539 South 55th Court, Chicago 50, Ill. 
Please send details on the equipment checked: 
C) Blue Streak Mills 
|] Blue Streak Corn Cutters [) Certified Permanent Magnets 


C0 Blue Streak Twin-Spiral Mixers 
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be included in The Feed Bag Red Book 
for 1949. 


The second day's program was opened 
with an address on “Feed Sampling” by 
F. W. Quackenbush of Purdue university, 
Lafayette, Ind. He showed how cores from 
20 bags of a lot gave a_ representative 
sample as calculated by statistical methods 
and supported by experienced evidence. 

The next address by H. C. Schaefer, 
manager, of the nutrition research labora- 
tories, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, was 
unquestionably the most commented upon 
paper presented at the convention. The sub- 
ject was “Alfalfa as a Source of Carotene 
in Animal Feeding” and the paper included 
comparisons of vitamin A with carotene 
and results of studies to determine carotene 
losses in storage. The Feed Bag will be glad 
to supply a copy of this technical paper to 
those who are scientifically interested in 
this study. 

The final. speaker was Dr. H. E. Moskey, 
chief of the veterinary medical division, 
Food and Drug administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Dr. Moskey discussed medicated 
feeds which, he said, should be plainly 
labeled as such to minimize promiscous usc. 


Burrus Feed Mill Names 
Orr Assistant Manager 


W. Bassett Orr, former president of 
Bryan Feed & Seed Co., Bryan, Tex., has 
been named assistant manager of the new 
$2,000,000 Burrus Feed Mill, Ft. Worth, it 
has been announced by Wiley Akins, 
manager. 


Before becoming head of the Bryan firm, 
distributor of Burrus Texo feeds, Mr. Orr 
served as assistant secretary for the Houston 
Cooperative bank, Houston. He has also 
worked with the farm credit administration, 
farm security administration, and the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics. 

A graduate of Texas A. & M. college, 
the new assistant manager is a past president 
of the Texas Holstein-Friesian Breeders 
association. 


National to Hold 1949 
Meeting at French Lick 


The 1949 convention of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association will be 
held at French Lick, Ind., Oct. 9-11, it has 
been announced by the board of directors. 

The French Lick Springs hotel will be 
able to accommodate the delegates if regis- 
tration remains about the same as it has 
been at the last two conventions. The an- 
nual golf tournament probably will be re- 
vived in 1949, an association spokesman 
said. 

@ ROBERT JONES, LaHarpe, IIl., has 
bought the interest of his partner, Wen- 
dell Carey, in the LaHarpe Poultry & Egg 
Co. & Feed Store. 
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AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 


What has become of the old-fashioned 
square deal ethics of the grain and feed 
industry? 

This inquiry is prompted by several let- 
ters from feed merchants that have reached 
my desk in recent weeks relating the failure 
of suppliers to meet contract trading agree- 
ments. The emphasis of these letters is on 
the failure of suppliers to make shipment 
of commodities at times designated in pur- 
chasing contracts. 

The time was when all segments of the 
grain and feed trades pointed with pride to 
the sanctity of contractual agreements. Each 
party could depend upon the other for 
strict performance of the contract. This 


Austin W. Carpenter is executive di- 
rector of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Inc., and secretary of the 
New York Associated Businessmen, Inc. 
His opinions as expressed in this column 
are his own and not necessarily shared 
by the publishers of The Feed Bag. 


was in pre-war days. It was an ideal situation. 

Then came the war with government 
regulations, price controls; followed by black 
markets, tie-in sales and other practices 
designed to beat such regulations. Chiseling 
replaced square dealing. Performance failed 
to square with promises. Not by everyone, 
but by too many. In the anxiety to trade in 
feed stuffs, unscrupulous practices developed. 

It was hoped that with the war’s end and 
resulting termination of government con- 
trols plus the balancing of feed supplies 
with demand, there would be a quick and 
permanent industry-wide return to old- 
fashioned honor in dealing between sup- 
pliers and buyers. From the letters I am 
receiving on the subject, however, it seems 
that the return to honor and integrity has 
not been as widespread and complete as it 
should be. 

One of the letters received contains sev- 
eral paragraphs which I think logically sums 
up the position of contract purchasers who 
buy grain or feed to resell to feeders. They 
read like this: 

“We all know that the retailer is right up 
against the consumer and must meet his 
contracts as to time of delivery. My cus- 
tomers frequently ask for delivery within 
five hours and customarily within 24 hours 
whereas the various suppliers from whom 
I buy think nothing of violating their con- 
tracts by several weeks and don’t even ask 
my acquiescence. We're forced to maintain 
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a stuck of merchandise several times our 
actual requirements which, on current mai- 
kets, is hazardous and puts us in the posi- 
tion of the well known sucker.” * * * 


“As for me, all I ask is that any supplier 
dealing with me tell me definitely just what 
can and cannot be done as to date of ship- 
ment and quality of goods. I want a worth- 
while contract—a real ‘meeting of the minds’ 
between me and the fellow with whom I do 
business.” 


To be realistic, one must grant that it 
isn’t always possible for the supplier to ship 
on the exact date upon which contract 
specifies delivery but no such delays as re- 
ported in the letters received seem necessary. 
It’s more likely a case of failure to break 


away from the wartime philosophy that con 
tracts, after all, need not be taken too 
seriously. 

The grain and feed industries of the 
country are bigger, by far, than the ex- 
ceptionally few people in them who do not 
respect their contractural obligations. To 
indict the entire industry as a whole wouldn't 
be factual or fair.. Nevertheless, there is 
evidently enough of the war period disre- 
spect for contracts continuing in peace time 
practice to cast suspicion upon all industry 
dealings. Isn't it time, then, that our in- 
dustry as a whole—all segments of it—and 
all people in it—take note of the outstand- 
ing need of recapturing the good old-fash- 
ioned ethics of pre-war days? 
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There is a real lesson for all of us in the 
election of Harry S. Truman as President 
of the United States. Three months ago he 
stood completely discredited in the com- 
munity, almost vilified by the opposition 
press, disavowed by his own party and con- 
ceded by everyone no slightest chance of 
the presidency. 

No man ever had more reason to quit 
but Mr. Truman refused to be down-hearted. 
With courage, enthusiasm and hard work 
he covered the country and is President 
again today. No greater epic of personal 


triumph and salesmanship has ever been 
recorded. 

There is evidently another very good 
salesman in one of the big stores in Atlanta. 
A columnist of the Atlanta Journal reports 
that J. H. Wright, jr., general manager of 
the stores operated by the Birdsey Flour & 
Feed Mills, Macon, Ga., recently visited 
one of Atlanta's great business houses to 
study salesmanship. He went from depart- 
ment to department watching the clerks un- 
til he arrived in the basement where he 
stood to one side in a corner. According 
to the columnist: 


“Soon a young man with a big smile and 
a clean hand came over and inquired his 
name and where he was from. A half-hour 
later Mr. Wright walked out of the store, 


Individual or Combination 


Building an individual plant or a combination all in one compact unit 
is no problem for IBBERSON, but is all in a day's work. 


Above is the plant of the Farmers Cooperative Elevator Company, 
Rosholt, South Dakota, which is typical of the Elevator & Feed Mill 
Combination IBBERSON is called upon to build for efficient and econ- 


omical operation. 


Why not profit by our 60 years experience? 
Write us in confidence. Ask for our FREE book. 


COMPANY 


inneapolis, Minn. 
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having bought two huge jacks, used to raise 
houses, and a grinder to sharpen axes. He 
wants to know now what happened, since 
he has no house to raise and no axes to 
sharpen.” 

The poultry houses which A. G. “Chick” 
Philips, vice president of Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, built when he was on the staff at 
Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind., in 1910 
are now being replaced. How many farm- 
ers have kept their poultry houses that 
long? 

More money alone will not bring indus- 
trial harmony according to the National 
Industries Conference board which just 
completed a survey of the employes of six 
large industries. Both management and 
union officials thought compensation most 
important to employes, job security second. 
With employes themselves, job security 
came first, opportunity for advancement 
second and compensation was third. 

W. C. “Bill” Pratt of the W. C. Pratt 
Co., Chicago, is now entertaining a party 
of friends at his camp near Nestor Falls, 
Ontario, Canada. They are deer and part- 
ridge hunting while closing the camp. Feed 
men included in the party are J. W. Zipoy, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and John 
W. Rayney, Oak Park, Ill., western sales 
manager of the Silmo Chemical Co. of 
Vineland, N. J. 

Thomas W. Staley, president of the Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, conducted the 
only poll in the country, that we know 
about, which accurately predicted the re- 
sults of the recent election. Votes in the poll 
were cast by farmers who indicated their 
preference by buying Staley feeds branded 
by either the Democratic donkey or the 
Republican elephant. The final vote in this 
poll showed 54 per cent for Truman and 
46 per cent for Dewey. 

Dr. F. W. Baird, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York City, was re-elected chairman of 
the board of the Animal Nutrition Research 
council at the Shoreham hotel, Washington, 
October 13. T. H. Jukes, Lederle Labora- 
tories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y. was elected 
treasurer. 

This column claims to be more accurate 
than Elmo Roper or George Gallup. Are 
there any objections?—D.K.S. 


Sales Promotion for Smith 
With Mathieson Chemical 


Harry P. Smith has been promoted from 
New York district sales manager to assistant 
general manager of sales of Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., New York, E. E. Routh, 
vice president and director of sales, has 
announced. 

Formerly president of George Chemical 
Co., now a division of Diamond Alkali Co., 
Mr. Smith joined Mathieson in 1944. His 
headquarters will remain in the New York 
offices. 


@ DON H. BELL, Boise, Idaho, operator 
of the Meridian Feed Mill, Meridian for 
about 25 years, died Oct. 25 at the age 


of 63. 


@ FARMERS UNION ELEVATOR, 
Wishek, N. D., recently opened for busi- 
ness with Jake H. Trautman as manager. 
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America, Inc. 
By EMIL J. BLACKY 


Republicans and Democrats, Dixiecrats and 
such 

Forecasters and pollsters walking on a crutch. 

‘Twas a neck-and-neck election for you and 
Joe and me 

But what a gracious tribute to pure democracy. 

No bayonets to prod you as you sauntered to 
the polls 

Each one an individual, playing individual roles 

No questions asked—no answers given; 

You mark your "x" deliberately and calmly 
walk out livin’ 

Yes, Republicans and Democrats and Dixicrats 
and such 

lf you were wrong or you were right it doesn't 
matter much. 

For in the final boil-down, we operate as one 

And history records us as just American. 

So let us cling together despite our varied 
views 

The Czechs, the Germans the colored folks 
and Jews. 

There may be pride in party which lays its 
solid planks 

But for our great prerogative we bow in 
humble thanks. 

It's a time to work together in a world that is 
embroiled 

With discontent and differences—prepared to 
strike—uncoiled. 

Concentrate on business, your home and 
family life 

Strive for peace, remembering the costly toll 
of strife. 

Yes, Republicans and Democrats and Dixie- 
crats and such 

Without the tag American we don't amount 
to much. 


Indiana Makes Progress 
In Labeling of Feeds 


Indiana made decided improvement in 
the correct labeling of feeds in 1947 in 
comparison to the previous year, Dr. F. W. 
Quackenbush, state chemist, Purdue uni- 
versity, Lafayette, has reported in a new 
bulletin, “Inspection of Commercial Feed- 
stuffs.” 

Of 4,254 samples analyzed, only 8.6 per 
cent were seriously misbranded,. represent- 
ing a drop of more than 50 per cent over 
1946, according to the report issued by the 
Purdue agricultural experiment station. A 
little more than half of the seriously mis- 
branded samples were short of crude pro- 
tein, and about a third contained excess 
food fibre. 

When feed was found by analysis to be 
seriously misbranded or deficient, refunds 
were calculated, amounting to $3451.91. 
If the purchasers were unknown, refunds 
were made to charitable organizations and 
churches in the areas where the feeds were 
sold. 

During the year, the report stated, 19 
registrations were cancelled because of the 
failure of manufacturers to maintain their 
guarantees. Shipments or lots of feed with- 
drawn from sale because of the absence 
of Indiana state tags numbered 268 and 
amounted to 515 tons. 
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It is estimated that 1,069,976 tons of 
commercial feed with a retail value of $104, 
299,074 were sold in Indiana in 1947. A 
marked increase in the sale of individual 
feed ingredients was reported. 

Even though high prices prevailed 
throughout the year, the bulletin said, the 
feed industry was able to operate on a more 
nearly normal basis than any year follow- 
ing or during the war. 

Included in the report is a summary of 
the standing of the 936 feed manufacturers 
or registrants whose feeds were inspected 
and analyzed in 1947. 


@ HAZEL RUN PRODUCE CO., Hazel 
Run, Minn., celebrated the completion of 
its new 50,000-bushel elevator with an 
open house Oct. 2. 


Ban Nitrogen Trichloride 
In Milling Industry 


The food and drug administration of the 
Federal Security agency tentatively has ap- 
proved chlorine dioxide as an optional 
bleaching and maturing ingredient in wheat 
flour and related products. The agency has 
also tentatively ordered the discontinuance 
of nitrogen trichloride for this purpose. 

These tentative conclusions have been 
set forth in a proposed order based on the 
evidence presented at a hearing held by the 
administration in Washington, Oct. 5-8. A 
final order could be published at any time 
after Nov. 15 unless exceptions to the order 
have been filed within 10 days after the 
publication date, which was Nov. 2. 
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RAISES GOOD CALVES! 


Write for More Information About the 


Calves grown on the modern vitamin-rich Ful- 
O-Pep Calf Ration develop into big capable pro- 
ductive heifers that become real money-makers 
in the herd. Ful-O-Pep provides a special VITA- 
MIN BOOST that promotes fast growth, good 
bone development and sound health. Richer in 
feeding benefits than even whole milk itself! 


HANDY TO FEED! 


Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration is easy to feed—there’s 
no gruel to mix, no buckets to scrub, no fuss or 
bother. Calves take to Ful-O-Pep Calf Ration 
when they’re only 3 to 6 days old, and the way 
they thrive and grow on it is amazing. Ful-O- 
Pep Calf Ration serves equally well as a calf- 
starting feed and a heifer-growing ration. 


PROFITABLE FUL-O-PEP LINE! 


The Ful-O-Pep line of feeds, backed by consistent advertis- 
ing and promotion, is one of the most profitable lines in 
America. The Ful-O-Pep trademark is a symbol of outstand- 
ing feeder results in every part of the country. And Ful-O- 
Pep offers feeds for every type of poultry and livestock. 
There are still a few areas where Ful-O-Pep dealerships 
are available. For more information write today to... 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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The Secretaries’ 


Somehow this column won't be quite the 
same now that O. E. Case, secretary of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers asso- 
ciation, has left our fold. We hope that all 
the ribbing we've been giving Orrie hasn't 
been responsible for his leaving us to go 
into business for himself. But along with 
the others, we wish him the best of luck in 
his new venture. 

Even in his swan song, ex-secretary Case 
had to put in a plug about the Sunflower 
state. He writes in his last letter, “I am 
taking this opportunity of telling you all 


IN YOUR 


SEE THE PROOF 


that | have so very much enjoyed knowing 
you; it has been a wondertul experience in 
my life. But then you know I am used to 
wonderful things—I live in Kansas.” If you 
other secretaries would like to write Orrie 
about the fine weather you're having in 
your area, you can reach him at 105 W. 
23rd ave., Hutchinson, Kan. 

C. V. Thomas, secretary of the Ohio 
Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers association, in 
a farewell note to Kansas Case says, “I'll 
miss those paeans of praise for Kansas as 
I've appreciated the courage (or something) 
of the man capable of presenting such mate- 
rial. The best of luck to you Orrie in your 
new endeavors.” 

Among the secretaries commenting on 
the Chicago meeting which preceded the 
National convention is E. R. Humphrey, 


PROFITS 


Here’s your biggest supple- 
ment deal of the year — 


SARGENT’S 
Corn -Booster 


PLAN 


WITH 


Minral 


It’s tailor-made for this year’s big crop. 
Doubles corn value. Boosts feeding profits. 
See how it can boom YOUR profits, too. 
Ask your Sargent man, or write today 
for our dealer proposition. 


SARGENT PLANT 


Algona, lowa 
Monmouth, Ill. 


Fremont, Nebr. 
Waverly, Mo. 


secretary of the Oklahoma Grain © Feed 
Dealers association. “I enjoyed very much 
the meeting at Chicago and wish to con- 
gratulate Bill Flemming on the program 
which he had lined up for the full day's 
session. Seems to me this is a very good 
way (without interruptions) to get rid of 
our business so that we can enjoy the con- 
vention sessions.” 

“Dick” Meinershagen, secretary of the 


MEET YOUR SECRETARY 

Among the newer faces in the Sec- 
retaries Circle is that of Ed. S$. Herron, 
Gilman, Ill, who became secretary 
of the Illinois Grain Dealers association 
in July, 1947 
He is no new 
comer to the 
trade, however, 
for his family 
has been in the 
grain business 
for 52 ‘years. 

Since 1933 
Mr. Herron has 
served as secre- 
tary of the fam- 
ily-owned Mil- 
ford Grain Co., 
located at Mil- 
ford, Ill., where he was born. The 42- 
year-old secretary was associated with 
Lowell Hoit & Co., Gilman, in 1941-42 
and returned to the firm for a year after 
39 months in Alaska and the Yukon, 
returning to civilian life in March, 
1946, as a first lieutenant in the active 
reserves. 

A director of the First National bank 
of Gilman, he is active in Masonic 
circles, Gilman Rotary club, and the 
American Legion, and finds time for 
some golf and photography. Mr. and 
Mrs. Herron have a 2-year-old daugh- 
ter, Nancy Ann. 


Ed Herron 


Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers association, 
writes that he was “sure glad to see you 
secretaries at Chicago, but still don’t think 
we got together for a long enough time. 
However, I was glad to see each and every 
one of you, and as Don says, I hope that 
we can have a meeting during the winter 
or early spring.” He reports that the Mis- 
souri 1949 convention will probably be 
held May 23 at the Governor hotel, Jeffer- 
son City, and would like to hear if there 
are any conflicts with that date. 

“We in Iowa are a little disappointed 
about the small increase of fall pigs over 
last year,” according to Mark Thornburg, 
secretary of the Western Grain & Feed 
association. “We expected at least a 10 
per cent increase, but the latest surveys indi- 
cate only a 4 per cent increase. This indi- 
cates to me that we are not going to satisfy 
the meat demand overnight.” 


@ V. A. KELLEY, Vandalia, Ill., has com- 
pleted the construction of a 65,000-bushel 
elevator. 


@ JACOB HARTZ SEED CO., Stuttgart, 
Ark., has been appointed sales representa- 
tive of Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago. 
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— Hauling 
(Continued from page 27) 


tioneer in popular demand at the com- 
munity’s sales. A product of the old-fash- 
ioned school of auctioneers the tobacco- 
calling vintage with a limitless fund of quips 
for the crowd, the elder Reed is a splendid 
roving ambassador for the firm. 

He never publicizes his business while 
actually calling a sale, but in mingling with 
crowds afterwards, he isn’t averse to solicit- 
ing the feed business of the big feeders. 

Bill Reed believes a good feed dealer 
should have a good gift of gab. His auc- 
tioneering experience has equipped him 
with ready answers for questions people ask. 

“In selling feed, you need to know the 
fundamental things without reference to 
books,” says the Missouri dealer. “I con- 
stantly read up on grains and feeds. I study 
all literature sent by our manufacturers. I 
devour government bulletins and _ trade 
magazines. I want to be able to outline 
feeding practices recommended by leading 
universities and colleges without looking it 
up when a customer asks me. A good feed 
retailer can advise, without hemming and 
hawing, how much feed it takes to produce 
a hundred pounds of pork, or why more 
fiber is found in certain formulas. Creative 
selling, with complete product information 
is the way to improved feed sales.” 

The Farmers Produce is the only full- 
fledged feed store within a 50-mile radius 
of Jamesport. A nearby hatchery stocks 
poultry feeds, exclusively, leaving the live- 
stock field clear for the Reeds. 

Although the year 1932 marked the be- 
ginning of Bill Reed’s association with feed 
retailing, he had engaged in farming and 
auctioneering activities for many years in 
the Jamesport trade territory. During that 
interim, he earned a reputation for honesty 
in business transactions. 

The present-day business is cashing in on 
that reputation. 


@ SANFORD COOPERATIVE, Sanford, 
Kan., suffered a loss of $300,000 when fire 
destroyed one of its grain elevators. 


@ GERALD BRILLHART, Sharon, Wis., 
has purchased the Ellison Feed Store. 


THE FEED BAG 


"Yes, Dad, I'm feeding the calves their 


pellets!" 
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Poultry Institute Offers 
$100 to Contest Winner 


The Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries is offering a prize of $100 for a suit- 
able name to replace the phrase, “all pullet 
flocks,” according to an announcement by 
Cliff Carpenter, president. 

Mr. Carpenter said that the phrase was 
criginally intended to mean laying flocks 
made up of pullets only—no hens, but that 
most people have gained the impression 
that “all pullet flocks” means: buy sexed 
pullet chicks only—no cockerels. A new 
term is needed to clear up this confusion 
which has led to destroying large numbers 
of day-old cockerels. 


Anyone directly connected with the poul- 


try industry is eligible to compete except 


the staff, officers and directors of the Insti- 
tute. Entries should be mailed to the Pullet 
Flock Name Contest, 110 N. Franklin st., 


Chicago 6, Ill., and postmarked not later 
than Jan. 15, 1949. The prize will be 
awarded at the Institute’s annual Fact Find- 
ing Conference to be held at Kansas City 
on Feb. 7. 
@ UPLAND GRAIN ELEVATOR, Van 
Buren, Ind., was recently destroyed by fire 
causing a property loss of $40,000. 
@ L. M. SCOTT, Maroa, Ill., has been 
named manager of the Danvers Farmers 
Elevator Co., Danvers, Ill., succeeding Guy 
Jones, who has assumed a similar position 
with I. F. A. Elevators, Inc., Pontiac. 
@ FARMERS GRAIN & SUPPLY CO., 
Herick, Ill., has been issued a corporation 
charter. 


@ MILLERSVILLE COOPERATIVE 
Elevator Co., Pana, Ill., has purchased 
an elevator from the J. J. Connerly Grain 


Co. 


CORN 
WHEAT 
OATS 
BARLEY 


WHEATY BARLEY 


SCREENINGS 


GROUND PRODUCTS 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


. LINSEED OIL MEAL 
SCREENINGS FEED 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GRAIN DEPARTMENT 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


Branch Offices: Milwaukee, Wis. « Buffalo, N. Y. « Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. « Portland,-Ore. 
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THE 
RIGHT 
VITAMIN 
SUPPLEMENTS 
FOR 

WELL- 
BALANCED 
FEEDS... 


WITH ADDED 
VITAMIN 


with high quality. 


Feed Millers! 
Farmers! 


Never Before ~ 
a Magnet Offer 
Like This! 


DINGS, pioneer builder of mag- © 
netic separators, now brings 

modern magnetic protection 
within the reach of all . . . with 


Laboratory controlled . . conveniently 
warehoused . . price commensurate 


Quality Checked 
for Better Results... 


‘ CALCIUM | 


For twenty years ALDEN Cal- 
cium Carbonate has maintained 
a uniform quality and purity 
that helps give you better re- 
sults. Test-proved by a nation- 
ally known independent labora- 
tory. Specify ALDEN for 
better results. 


IOWA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


the new, low-priced powerful 
non-electric Alnico PERMA- 
PLATE Magnets at prices rang- 
ing upward from only $21 for 
the 4” size. These magnets are 
so powerful the iron just can’t 
get by to damage grinders or 
kill valuable livestock. Don't be 
without magnetic protection; 
don’t take chances with worn 
out, weakened magnets. You 
can have a PERMA-PLATE Mag- 
net for a 30-DAY TRIAL. At the 
end of that time you either keep 
the magnet or send it back and 


your money will be refunded. 
WRITE for BULLETIN and TRIAL 
OFFER details now. 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 


4735 W. MCGEOGH AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 14, Wis. 


“HIGH INTENSITY” 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA MEAL 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF 
STALEY’S 
NOPCO Producis 
ARMOUR'S :::::. 
PACIFIC MOLASSES Co's. 


Cane Blackstrap Molasses 
in Tank Cars and Drums 


MANAMAR 
OMALASS 
PILOT BRAND 
SANI-FLOR 
STONEMO) crit 


Established 1884 


MANEY BROTHERS 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


agenda also is continuation of rent controls, with more re- 
strictions, price controls and allocations of critical materials, 
some new plan for housing and possibly a rationing program. 
Government will exercise a great influence upon the people in 
the next four years because of the power that will be exercised 
by the new Congress. 


DEEPER AND DEEPER INTO DEBT 


This is not a pleasant subject but it is one that needs to be 
considered. In 1947 there was an increase of $17 billion in 
the total public and private debt. Actually the public debt 
was decreased by $6 billion, but the greatest rise came through 
private sources which went to $7.5 billion. This means we are 
spending more than we are taking in and unless this trend is 
checked we are headed for trouble. Results of the election seem 
to indicate that the political party that offers the greatest benefits, 
monetary or otherwise, to the individual is the one that gets the 
most votes. 


CHINA—A CHANGE IN POLICY? 


The military situation in China is critical. Since the fall of 
Mukden in Manchuria, the Communists are all set to over-run 


that unhappy land. Yesterday Chiang Kai-shek warned his people 


that they could look for eight more years of war. What an outlook! 


For more than two years some members of Congress have been 
urging a change in policy toward China. We have insisted that it 
was in our own national interest to furnish military supplies and 
equipment to the Nationalist government. Up until this week 
Secretary Marshall has been slow to admit that China needed 
this help. Now he has changed his position but it may be too late 
to save the country from the Communists. Marshall’s attitude is 
the result of his personal experiences in China and in hearings 
before the House committee on foreign affairs he frankly stated 
that he did not believe the far eastern situation was as critical as 
that in western Europe. 


If China cannot resist communism then our situation in all the 
Pacific is indeed extreme. Alaska, the Philippines, and Hawaii are 
exposed to attack by the Russians. A congressional committee is 
so alarmed that it has sent former Ambassador Bullitt, by plane, 
to China to make an on-the-spot investigation. The administration's 
foreign policy has not worked to the advantage of this country. 
There must be a change in policy. 


INAUGURATION DAY 


The east entrance to the capitol and the parking space beyond 
looks like a lumber yard today. Already workmen are erecting 
the inaugural stand and thousands of bleacher seats for those who 
will attend. Quite an elaborate platform has been erected for 
newsmen, radio commentators, artd television experts. It looks like 
the show of 1949. Members of Congress are receiving many re- 
quests for tickets, although only two will be available for each 
congressman, at least, for the Republicans. 


KICKBACKS TO CONGRESSMEN 


The indictment of Congressman Parnell Thomas has caused a 
great deal of comment in Washington. The idea has been con- 
veyed that kickbacks to congressmen are a common practice. This 
is not true. In my service of almost eight years, I have only known 
of three such instances, but these seem to be enough to reflect 
upon the entire membership. 


Mr. Thomas is not guilty of the offense until proven to be in a 
court of law. If he is, then he must pay the penalty. The mere 
charge, however, has furnished his enemies with a lot of ammu- 
nition that they are now firing against him. Certainly the Com- 
munists are in a state of high glee and they are using this excuse 
to discredit the un-American activities committee. This is without 
justification. The committee has done a good job. 
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PRINT 
BAGS 


In a Wide Variety of 


Good Looking Patterns and 


Attractive Color Combinations 


ARE — WITHOUT A DOUBT 
A POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WHAT'S YOUR PREFERENCE? 
UNLABELED? 
SPOT LABELED? 
BAND LABELED? 


WE HAVE ‘EM... 
THE WAY YOU WANT ‘EMI! 
AND PRONTO, TOO!! 


WERTHCO PRINT FEED BAGS 


ANOTHER WERTHAN BETTER BUILT PRODUCT 
& 


Wire ... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE |, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 4961 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


—In the Mill 
q 
| 
3 
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NOTHING LIKE BLUE RIBGON CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK To STRETCH OUT THE GRAIN 
THAT POULTRY AND PIGS NEED / IT SURE 
CUTS DOWN THE FEED Cost! 


| CERTAINLY ORIGINATED 
SOMETHING GOOD THIS TIME 


Hey ! 
SAVE SOME 
FoR ME. 


MARE A 
HOG OF MYSELF 

QUICK. BUT | SHOULD 
WORRY. | DON'T CARE 


EVER HEAR 
] OF ROAST 
<{ LONG ISLAND 
DUCR ? IT WON'T 
BE LONG NOW. 


MARES EVERYTHING 
TASTE GOOD. JUST LINE 


YoU CAILDREN 
BEHAVE, Now. 

THERE'S ENOUGH 
BLUE RIBBON 


A FEW FEEDINGS 
LIKE THIS AND 
LL HAVE SOME 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE CENTRAL 
WEST STATES 


536 Livingston St. Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


FEEDS <«¢ FEEDING 


By F. B. Morrison 


* 


Here is a book which is a definite asset for any 
person producing or handling feeds. This 2lst 
edition of FEEDS AND FEEDING, written by 
Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cornell university, contains 
more than one thousand pages. It is the most 
practical compilation of information on livestock 
feeding and nutrition ever printed—a book you 
can use almost every day. 


Order For Immediate Delivery 


Get your copy of FEEDS AND FEEDING direct 
This sturdily constructed buggy is saving money and 


labor in grain handling. Unloads by gravity through from The Feed Bag by placing your order now 
slide trap at bottom. Soft tread roller bearing wheels 
assure easy handling. Write for details. 


Distributing Franchises Available ‘8 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES he ced ag 
1203 - South 125th St. 1712 W. St. Paul Ave. 

West Allis 14, Wis. 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Se, S| YS “Wwe 
FORTIFIED BUTTERMILK Y/ { SWELL FAT CHICKS 
THE MERCHANTS CREAMERY 
P 
: 


Pictured above is a view of those in at- 
tendance at the latest quarterly sales meet- 
ing of the Amburgo Co. recently held at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Seated at the table, from 
left: Roy Fishman and Dr. G. C. Wallis, 
both of Standard Brands, Inc., New York; 


Due Not Later Than Dec. 2 


Entries in the Midwest Malting Barley 
contest must be shipped to a terminal mar- 
ket where there is a licensed grain inspector 
not later than Dec. 1, John H. Parker, 
Milwaukee, director, Midwest Barley Im- 
provement association, has reminded farmers. 


61 cars out of 794 entries: however, because 
of draught, flood, low yield, poor quality 
grain and other reasons there have been 
118 withdrawals Mr. Parker declared, add- 
ing that lots of contest barley can be stored 
at a terminal market either in commercial 


Samples have been received from only ° 


Samuel M: Golden, Amburgo president; 
Miss S. M. Raburn; and Bernard Zeigler. 
Standing, from left: M. Radell, A. L. Eames, 


Walter R. Schuck, Paul F. McAlinden, 
James Colten, James A. Martin, Kenneth 


Brooks Manfull, and L. Paul Brubaker. 


Midwest Barley Entries] samples wil take. 


Judging of samples will take place at 
Milwaukee Dec. 15-17, and prizes will be 
awarded at the Midwest Barley show to be 
held at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Jan. 
18, 1949. 


@ HENRY W. BROWN, Hamilton, Ohio, 
founder of a Cincinnati grain brokerage 
bearing his name, died Oct. 11. 
@ FARMERS ELEVATOR CO., Engle- 
vale, N. D., has constructed two 10.000- 
bushel grain storage bins. 
@ C. W. SWABY, Jacksonville, Ill., is the 
new manager of the Woodson Farmers Ele- 
vator Co. elevator. 


We Take the PULSE of the FEED MARKET For You 


DAILY PRICES. 


BOB DOYLE...JACK ANDERSON 


DeCeAe Inc., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Teletype CG 1466 
PHONE: WAbash 2-0028 WAbash 2-0045 


BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 
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BILL NOEL...BILL CASSELMAN 


G.W. NOEL & CO., KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Teletype KC 399 
PHONE: GRand 7363 GRand 6619 


AX 


* from Armour 


Feed dealers should remember the 
old story of the Scotsman who tried 
to train his dog to live without eat- 
ing, to save money. Just as he got 
the dog trained the dog died. 


* 


There are farms in your 
community where farmers 
are trying to train their hogs 
to get fat without animal 
proteins...and the results are 
disappointing. 
* 
Time and again, through test after 
test, the value of animal proteins 
in the hog ration has been proved 
beyond any doubt. Gains made on 
a balanced ration are faster and more 
economical — yield a greater profit 
to the farmer. 


Help your customers to reap 
greater profits by selling 
them a protein supplement 
that balances the farmer's 
own corn and other grain. 


* 


Armour's 6007, Digester Tankage is an 
ideal source of animal proteins for 
your supplement. It is made daily 
from our own slaughter. ..carefully 
dried, ground, and sacked . . . and 
shipped to you in a fresh, wholesome 
condition. * 


Use Armour’s 60% Digester 
Tankage for best results. 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


Armour Digester Tankage 
Armour Meat and Bone Scraps 
Armour Special Steamed Bone Meal 


Amburgo Salesmen Meet in Philadelphia 
| 
la \ 
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JOBBERS AND 
WHOLESALERS 


FEED AND GRAIN 


MIXED CARS 
CARLOADS 


TRUCKLOADS 
Milwaukee Feed & Grain 
Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. BROADWAY 2-6289 


Start Now for 


Better Mash Business 


There are lots of nice pullet flocks in your trade 


territory now ready for 


BIG FOUR 
MASH 


Once started on this money-making egg pro- 
ducer, they will be steady customers for the 
whole season. Get set to build up your fall egg 
mash business by stocking up NOW on Wiscon- 
sin Egg Maker or Big Four. 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Since 1883 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 


No. 1 COLORADO SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Now Ready to Ship 


Our New Plant At Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
is Now In Full Production. Send All 
Orders to Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Let ARK VALLEY be your source for 17% and 20% 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal . . . Guaranteed Vitamin 
“A” Content ... always uniform. ARK VALLEY 
Sun Cured Alfalfa Meal, 13% and 15% Protein... 
any grind you need. 


Hi-grade Baled Alfalfa Hay. 


THE ARK VALLEY ALFALFA MILLS, INC. 


Hutchinson, Kansas 

y 

AY "ty MEMBER 

~ 

anette Mest = National Hay Association 

Bemer Feeds 

Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
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Pedelty Blower Company 


BUILDERS OF VORTOCOSE BLOWERS 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Move Material With Air 
—We Do It Better 


PEDELTY - VORTOCOSE 
BLOWERS 


For 
Attrition Millsk—Hammer Mills 
Tankage, Lint and Cotton 
Hull Blowers 
Sack Cleaners—Sackers 
Floor Pits—Metal Cut-Offs 
Metal Pipe Lines 
Grain Blowers—Car Loaders 
Sawdust and Shaving Blowers 
Collectors and Condensors 
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Bemis Bro. Bag Clinic 


Pictured above are scenes at two recent 
sewing machine “clinics” conducted by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. for the benefit of plants 
which use bag closing machines. These 
clinics consist of lectures and demonstra- 
tions by experts on the adjustment and 
maintenance of the sewing heads. 

In the top photograph Al Rapp, Bemis 
sewing machine expert, lectures members 
of Associated Seed Growers, Inc., at San 
Antonio on the proper maintenance of their 
machines. 

The photograph below shows L. S. 


Young, Bemis Seattle representative, mak- 
ing an adjustment on a sewing head during 
a clinic held at the plant of Crown Mills in 
Portland, Ore. The “faculty” included a 
representative of the Union Special Machine 
Co., and Bemis men from the Seattle and 
Vancouver plants. 


$100,000 Safety Building 
Completed by Staley Co. 


A new $100,000 safety and first aid build- 
ing in which special attention is given to 
treatment for shock, hemorrhage, and burns 
has been completed by A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Il. 

The new one-story building contains a 
room for treating minor injuries, a surgery 
room, a receiving room where treatment for 
shock and burns may be given, two rest 
rooms with two beds each, a laboratory, 
and a special room for physical examina- 
tions. 

The corn and processing company, which 
employs about 3,000 workers, recently com- 
pleted 1,331,161 man hours without a lost- 
time accident. The American College of 
Surgeons has awarded the firm a certificate 
for its first aid establishment. 


@ WYOMING GRAIN CO., Wyoming, 
Ill., is constructing a new office building 
of concrete block, 24 by 32 feet. 


@ McDONOUGH GRAIN & MILLING 
Co., Blandinsville, Ill., has purchased the 
Farmers Elevator. 


PURE 


ECONOMICAL 


AND 


FOR. POULTRY 
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Hen and Chick size 
99 25/100 Calcium Carbonate 


Brokers 


FEED 


INGREDIENTS 


KOELSCH 
Grain & Flour 
( BOSTON } 
HANcock 3115 y) 
| GRAIN CO. 
HENDY 
Chamber of Commerce 
(| BUFFALO 
MAdison 2323 
S | 
FEED CO, 
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NELLIS 
M Los Merchants Exchange R 
ST. LOUIS 
CHestnut 1122 
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‘(FEED CO. 
Avi NELLIS 
4 © 3832 Bd. of Trade 
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WABash 7322 
FEED CO. 
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Vex KANSAS CITY 
HArrison 1801 


FEED CO. 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Our Service Includes 


Dust Collectors Elevator Casings 
Malt Cleaners Elevator Legging 
Reels, Bins, Tanks Elevator Heads 
Feed Hoppers Elevator Boots 


Fire and Dust-Proof Elevators 
Conveyors and Fittings 


L. BURMEISTER CO. 


4535 W. MITCHELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE 14, WIS. 


SELL THEM 


ALL WITH 


VITALITY 
DAIRY FEEDS 


You never need miss a sale when you handle Vitality's 
line of Dairy Feeds. Eleven feeds with protein levels 
ranging from 9% to 32% enable you to give every 
customer the right formula for his feeding program. 
Take care of all your customers’ needs with Vitality. 


ONLY A PART OF THE COMPLETE VITALITY LINE 


Make your store a "one-stop" feeding service with Vitality's complete 
line of poultry and turkey feeds, dog food, rabbit, pigeon, goat, horse 
and livestock feeds. Get the facts on the Vitality dealer franchise, 
write today. 


VITALITY MILLS, Inc. TRADE, 


1 Chase Bag Names Widlar 


Manager of Denver Office 


J. P. Widlar, Kansas City branch repre- 
sentative of the Chase Bag Co., Chicago, 
for the past two years, has been assigned to 
the Denver sales office as manager, R. N. 


J.P. Widlar R. G. Bullock 


Conners, Chicago, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, has announced. 

Mr. Widlar, whose packaging experience 
with Chase began in 1937, sueceeds R. G. 
Bullock who has assumed the position of 
sales manager of the firm's Milwaukee 


branch. 


Kahlbaum Named President 
Of Michigan Feed Group 


Warren Kahlbaum, Carleton, Mich., was 
named president of the Michigan Asso- 
ciated Feed Men at its annual convention 
and nutritional conference Nov. 4-5 at 
Michigan State college, East Lansing. 

Other officers elected were: Robert H. 
Addy, Farm Bureau Services, Lansing, first 
vice president; Doyle Bauserman, Richland 
Farm Service, Richland, second vice pres- 
ident; and John A. Krusoe, General Bag 
Corp., East Lansing, secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive committee ap- 
pointed were: Al Sabourin, Frutchey Bean 
Co., Saginaw: Charles McCalla, Washtenau 
Farm Bureau, Ann Arbor; and Floyd Bergy, 
Bergy Bros., Alto. 

The 200 feedmen who attended went on 
record favoring repeal of the 5 per cent 
minimum clause in the Michigan feed laws. 
The membership also authorized the execu- 
tive committee to make a special assessment 
on each member up to $3. 

The two-day meeting featured authorities 
in the trade on Thursday, and college nu- 
tritional and research experts on Friday. 
Social activities included two luncheons and 
a banquet preceded by a cocktail party. 

A detailed account of the convention ac- 
companied by photographs will appear in 
the December issue of The Feed Bag. 


@ J. MAX WIDMER, Cedar Rapids, vice 
president in charge of production of the 
Iowa plant for Penick & Ford, Ltd., has 
been named executive vice president and 
will move to the firm’s New York head- 
quarters. 

@ C. E. GAW, St. Joseph, Mo., has been 
named manager of feed sales for the St. 
Joseph division of Quaker Oats Co. 
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A total of 265 years of service to the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. is represented 
in the above group of men and women who 
attended a recent meeting at which the 
Minneapolis chapter of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Company Old Timers club was 
crganized. Left to right are Sam Mairs, 


chairman of the board of A-D-M, (who has 
been associated with the company since 
1903) Lillie E. Colburn, Irving W. Becker, 
Phoebe Warren, Ethel O. Youngmark, 
Frances Lindemann and Henry C. Swanson. 
Other branches of the club are in the pro- 
cess of formation, including Edgewater, 


FOR LEASE—Fully Equipped 


We are offering our Marengo, Illinois Grain 
Elevator, Feed Store, Grinding Mill and Corn 
Drying Equipment for lease to responsible parties. 

This plant consists of an elevator of 12 bins 
with the capacity of 24,000 bushels, capable of 
unloading in bulk from railroad cars or trucks 
and re-loading into railroad cars or trucks. 

It is very complete with an Attrition Mill, 
Cob Cutter, Corn Sheller, Vertical and Hori- 
zontal Feed Mixing Equipment, including mag- 
netic separators and cleaners. 

Also Corn Cutter and Aspirator, large size 
Clipper Cleaner, Hess Corn Drying Equipment and 
a portable Corn Sheller mounted on a Ford truck. 

Operated by electricity and efficiently arranged, 
this plant is located in the most densely populated 
dairy and poultry section of the country. It has 
enjoy.d a large patronage both locally and extend- 
ing into southern Wisconsin for many years with 
transit privileges on the Northwestern Railway. 


FOR SALE—More Than A Mill! 


This is more than a country elevator we are 
offering at Hampshire, Illinois, 50 miles west of 
Chicago in the heart of a prosperous agricul- 
tural section. 

It could be developed into a fine feed process- 
ing or feed mixing plant because it is across the 
track from the Special Products Division of 
Borden Co. manufacturing Petpro, Furpro V-7, 
Hopro, Bospro and Cavpro. 

It should appeal to manufacturers who desire 
transit rates on ingredients for mixing purposes. 

Located on the Omaha division of the Chica- 
go, Milwaukee R. R. it was entirely rebuilt in 
1946. With 16 bins it is equipped to take in or 
reload grain and feed in bulk by carlot or trucks. 
It has a capacity of 20,500 bushels. 

The real estate can be leased from the railroad 
at a low rental and the selling price of the ele- 
vator is below the present bushel cost of a 
similar type building at today’s costs. 


N. J. and Buffalo, N. Y. Membership is 
restricted to those men and women who 
have worked 25 or more years for Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. or 25 or more years 
for the subsidiary and affiliated company 
since the date it became affiliated with 
A-D™M. 


@ WILLIAMS CHEMICAL CO., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., has been incorporated by H. 
Gentry Williams, Norman D. Garden, and 
T. G. Hinds. 


@ L. R. PERKINSON, Dallas, has been 
named vice president of Pearlstone Mill & 
Elevator Co., succeeding W. A. Howard. 


@ JOHN COOPER, Xenia, Ohio, has suc- 
ceeded Russell Putnam as manager of the 
Arnold Orme Elevator, Rushville, Ind. 


FLAMBO FEEDS 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


A Trade Mark 
That Talks 


Accurately Compounded 
450 Tons Daily Capacity 


The Finest of Ingredients 
And the Best of Equipment 
Makes The FLAMBO 
Trade Mark Talk 


We Specialize in Mixed 
Cars of Pulverized Grains 
and Mixed Feeds 


We Solicit 
Private Label Business 


FLAMBEAU MILLING 
COMPANY 
PHILLIPS, WIS. 


For details contact M. E. Shurtleff or Q. R. 
Paulson, 8 North Spring St., Elgin, Illinois—or 
you may inspect the premises at these locations. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 
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Phone 
L. D. 44 or 21 


Teletypewriter 
Phillips 14 
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General Mills to Hold 
Meeting in 10 Cities 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will pre- 
sent the “story behind the annual report” 
to its stockholders in a series of 10 informal 
regional meetings that began at San Fran- 
cisco Oct. 22, according to Harry A. Bullis, 
board chairman. 

Included in each program will be a new 
color movie, “General Mills Today,” per- 
sonal appearances by Mr. Bullis and top 
officers, and a period for questions and dis- 
cussion of future plans. 

Inaugurated in 1939 by the firm's foun- 
der, James F. Bell, the meetings are part of 


a broad policy to keep owners, workers, 
and the public better informed about Gen- 
eral Mills, Mr. Bullis said. 

The meeting schedule follows: San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 22, St. Francis hotel; Los Ange- 
les, Oct. 25, Ambassador hotel; Oklahoma 
City, Oct. 28, Skirving hotel; Chicago, Nov. 
3, Palmer house; Detroit, Nov. 5, Book 
Cadillac hotel; Buffalo, Nov. 9, Statler ho- 
tel; Washington, D. C., Nov. 12, Statler 
hotel; New York, Nov. 15, Commodore 
hotel; Atlanta, Nov. 18, Biltmore hotel; and 
Minneapolis, Nov. 22, Radisson hotel. 


@ HORN FEED MILL, Waterloo, Iil., 
recently suffered a loss of $40,000 when 
fire swept the firm’s combined elevator and 
mills. 


OFFICE 


Frank Greutker 
Jack Bowlin 
Chris Greutker 
Burt Newell 


GREUTKER 


INCORPORATED 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Buffalo 2, 


Specializing in 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


for the Mixing Trade 


MOhawk 7766-7-8 
Teletype BU 209 


CALL 


New York 


PHONES 


MOhawk 6055 
MOhawk 6032 
MOhawk 2177 
MOhawk 7766 


TELEPHONE 
2-8355 


Highest Prices for 
Burlap and Cotton 
BAGS 


We will give you prompt price quotation 
on your used and surplus bags. Our rep- 
resentative is in your vicinity regularly 
for prompt pick-up service. 


BAG PRINTING IN COLORS 


We submit ideas and color 
sketches for your approval. 


WRITE-WIRE OR TELEPHONE-COLLECT ——- 


New Type Linseed Meal 
Developed by ADM 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
is ready to begin production of linseed oil 
meal through a continuous solvent extrac- 
tion process which promises to give the 
feed industry a new linseed meal contain- 
ing a greater amount of protein than is 
found in those now on the market, com- 
pany officials have announced. Up to this 
time, the meal has been produced by the 
hydraulic or expeller method. 


Shown above examining some of the first 
pellets produced by the new process are, 
from left: Samuel O. Sorenson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research; E. W. Schmidt, 
vice president in charge of mill operations; 
and George W. Smith, manager of the lin- 
seed oil meal department. 

The result of 10 years of research, the 
new process employs a continuous extracting 
action which literally washes the oil from 
the flax seed and tempers the meal for peak 
feeding value and provides approximately 
two pounds more protein per 100 pounds 
of meal, ADM nutritionists said. The new 
product, known as Archer Quality Extracted 
linseed oil meal, was shown to equal the 
hydraulic and expeller meals in all respects 
and to actually excel the old process meals 
in protein efficiency in eight different feed- 
ing comparisons. 

Completion of the new ADM flax-extrac- 
tion plant in Minneapolis assures fast and 
efficient production of the meal, company 
officials reported. The new product is avail- 
able in both granular meal and pellet forms, 
the latter coming in three sizes, No. 3 bunk 
or peavsize, No. 2 sheep-size, and No. 1 
cattle-size. 


BOOKLET ON PULLEYS 
Sprout-Waldron €& Co., Muncy, Pa., has 
issued a new 16-page booklet describing its 
line of Blue Face pulleys and giving new 
list prices. Copies of bulletin P-848 may be 
obtained by writing the firm. 


NEW ULTRA LIFE BOOK 

Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Ill., has just issued an edition of The 
Ultra-Life Book, which treats recent and 
important discoveries in the vitamin field 
and the history of vitamin feeding. Copies 
of the new book, which also includes tables 
of everyday value to feed manufacturers and 
feeders, may be obtained by writing the 
company. 
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—Atomic Bomb 


(Continued from page 23) 


plaster and roofing tile were evident. Furuno 
explained that 675 pounds per acre of ash 
was the average annual application rate used 
for his 200 meter field and that less ash was 
added to the other fields. 

Numerous Japanese scientists stated that, 
since the bombing through 1947, Furuno 
had applied approximately five times as 
much fertilizer as the average amount used 
by his neighbors. Furuno insisted, neverthe- 
less, that his neighbors nearby and other 
farmers in the Nishiyama reservoir area 
had experienced practically the same in- 
creased yields and abnormalities which he 
reported for his own fields. Interviews by 
the writer with representative farmers in 
Nagasaki, however, did not support Fur- 
uno’s belief. 

It is important to realize that crops now 
are growing in many bombed cities on soils 
which formerly were covered by buildings, 
were not exhausted by intensive crop 
growth, and during many years, actually 
accumulated plant nutrients. Such soils fre- 
quently have given increased yields com- 
pared to adjacent, regularly cropped soils. 
A common fertilizer practice in Japan for 
many years has been the application of this 
fertile soil from beneath buildings to fields 
producing farm crops. Significant increases 
in yields have resulted. 

The removal of trees and buildings by 
numerous bombing attacks also eliminated 
obstructions which had prevented many 


soils in these cities from receiving adequate 
sunlight. Soil temperature thus was raised 
and other favorable factors conducive to 
vigorous plant growth frequently were 
introduced. 

The writer is convinced that many of the 
conclusions given by Furuno are question- 
able because of limited evidence and un- 
satisfactory experimental procedures used in 
conducting his investigations. He did not 
use a satisfactory check plot technique, for 
example, and apparently did not conduct 
any bacteriological, chemical or physical 
analyses of the soil in his fields. 

Other studies made in Japan also indi- 
cate the importance and necessity of con- 
ducting more carefully controlled research 
on the effects of radioactivity on plants and 
soils. Fortunately, many scientists have real- 
ized this necessity and have initiated exten- 
sive experimental work to furnish reliable 
information on ths interesting new aspect 
of agricultural science. We should wait pa- 
tiently for further reports of current re- 
search before formulating definite conclu- 
sions as to the exact effects of radioactivity 
on plants and soils. 


@ CHARLES KENNEL, Camp Grove, Ill., 
has been named manager of the Davis 
Grain Co. 

@ RICHARDSON BROS., Bowie, Tex., 
are constructing a new addition to their 
feed store. 

@ LEE-MYERS SEED CO., Grand Island, 
Neb., has dissolved partnership, and E. R. 
Meyers is now sole owner. 


Two Men Join Milwaukee 
Feed & Grain Company 


W. J. La Court, president of the Milwau- 
kee Feed & Grain Co., Grain Exchange, 
Milwaukee, announces that Milton Wittig 
and Donald F. Wallace have joined his or- 
ganization in the Milwaukee office. 

Mr. Wittig was formerly with the Bailey- 
Cain Co. of Cleveland, which was dissolved 
some time ago. Mr. Wallace operated his 
own company as the Wallace Co. in Gales- 
burg, Ill. Mr. Wallace has closed his busi- 
ness in that city. 


Grain Marketing Classes 
Announced for Chicago 


Classes in grain marketing will be con- 
ducted by James S. Schonberg, member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, under the 
auspices of the Grain Exchange Institute, 
Chicago, beginning Nov. 18 and continuing 
for 20 weekly sessions. 

Students will have a choice of classes at 
3 or 6 p. m. each Thursday, or if the 
enrollment warrants, at 6 p. m. each Wed- 
nesday. Information may be secured by 
contacting the office of the secretary or the 
public relations director, Chicago Board of 
Trade, or the-office of the institute, room 
454, Board of Trade building. 

The institute is a non-profit organization 
sponsored by various grain trade groups to 
give professional instruction in the com- 
modity trades and allied businesses. 


oN THERE WAVE BREN 


SINCE WAY BACK WHEN 


But results prove there’s only ome curve that 
will give an elevator bucket maximum efficiency 
and capacity ... the Logarithmic Curve used 


in designing the 


SUPER 

CALUMET 

ELEVATOR 
Ask any elevator operator who has replaced old style 
buckets with the Calumet and he will tell you that he 
is getting far greater capacity than previously obtained. 
So, remember: “The Curve That Counts” is the 
Logarithmic Curve. Remember, too, the Calumet Cup 
can be spaced closer on belt, operates efficiently over 
any sized pulley; 
no critical speed; no 
backlegging. 


ASK YOUR 
JOBBER 
Or send for capa- 
city data sheet 


B. I. WELLER CO. 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Weller Pat. 
No. 1944932 
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VITA-MASTER 
FOR TURKEYS 
POULTRY 
AND HOGS 


1. Praco Vita-Master, a complete vitamin concen- 
trate with liver and glandular meal and con- 
densed fish soluble base. 


W. C. PRATT CO. 


20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please Send Me Details and Information 
on VITA-MASTER 


Company 
Street 
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Hansen Leaves ADM Sales 
Post to Join Amendt Co. 


H. C. Hansen has resigned his sales post 
with Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minnea- 
polis, to become associated with George E. 
Amendt Co., Ann Arbor, Mich., grain and 
feed brokerage firm. 


Serving with ADM for more than 26 
years as soybean buyer and sales manager 
at its Toledo mill, Mr. Amendt was trans- 
ferred to the soybean oil and meal sales de- 
partment at Minneapolis when the Ohio 
branch was sold several months ago. 


@ JOHN D. CARPENTER, 63, Antwerp, 
N. Y., in the feed business for the past 38 
years, died Oct. 14. 


Recommend 


RYDE’S 


PROTEINS AND AMINO ACIDS IN 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 

Company buoklet, U. $. Chemicals, Inc., 
60 E. 42nd st.,. New York 17, N. Y. 


DOUBLE RUNNER ATTRITION MILLS - 
Company bulletins, DR-448, DRC-1 
DRF-1, Sprout-Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


MULTIWALL BAG CLOSING EQUIPMENT 


CALF FEEDS 


Calf raisers have preferred Ryde's calf feeds for 35 
years ... they know they can depend on Ryde's uni- 
form quality at lower costs. Sold through dealers 


Company bulletin, International Paper 
Co., Bagpak division, 220 E. 42nd st., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


POINTERS TO PROFITS 


exclusively. 


Recommend YD E 


---- IN THE RED DOTTED BAGS.... 


Cream Calf Meal 


for gruel feeding 


& Cream Calf Flakes 


for dry feeding 


5425 W. ROOSEVELT RD. 


CHICAGO 50, ILL. 


Company bulletin, Sprout-Waldron & Co., 
Muncy, Pa. 
SOYBEAN VARIETIES 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 25. 
ANNUAL FARM CENSUS, 1947 
Bulletin, lowa Department of Agriculture, 
Des Moines. 
* * & 
HATCHERY & POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Catalog No. 30, Anderson Box Co., 
Indianapolis. 
* 
ULTRA-LIFE BOOK 
Company booklet, Ultra-Life Laboratories, 
Inc., East St. Louis, IIL. 


_TRIPLE SCREENED 


Shellbuilder 


PURE CRUSHED 


3 Sizes: 
e Hen 
e Pullet 
© Chick $0 LBS. NET 


Shellbuilder Co. 


HOUSTON TEXAS 


CLEANED RIGHT, 
SCREENED RIGHT 


SHELLBUILDER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


3 Bag Sizes: 
80 lb. 
50 Ib. 
25 Ib. 


Ask Wa 


A penny post card or a phone 
call to us will save you money when 
in the market for: 


MOLASSES OAT FEED 
MOLASSES ALFALFA CHOPS 
BLACK STRAP MOLASSES 


BREWERS' GRAIN 
MALT SPROUTS 
CORN DISTILLERS' GRAINS 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 


CHOICE WHEAT FEEDS 
WASCO CORN FEED 


BUTTERMILK POWDER 
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Froker Heads Wisconsin’s 
College of Agriculture 


Rudolph F. Froker, professor of agricul- 
tural economics, has been named dean of 
the college of agriculture at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, by the board of 
regents. 

The newly appointed 47-year-old dean 
succeeds Ira L. Baldwin, who recently was 
promoted to the office of university vice 
president of academic affairs. Dean Froker 
came to the university in November, 1927, 
and has been with the agricultural econ- 
omics faculty for more than 20 years. 

A graduate of the college of agriculture 


at the University of Minnesota, Dean Fro- 


ker was born on an Jowa farm and attended 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- — 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Feed Bag published Monthly at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin for October 1, 1948. 
State of Wisconsin 
County of Milwaukee 

S.S. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
David K. Steenbergh, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Publisher of The Feed Bag and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a a | paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, David K. Steenbergh, 
6434 Betsy Ross Place; Editor, Claire L. Ons- 
gard, 709 E. Juneau Ave.; Managing Editor, 
none; Business Manager, Eldon H. Roesler, 
4635 N. Idlewild Ave. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately ther der the and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
f owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be giv- 
en.) Editorial Service Company, Inc., 1712 W. 
St. Paul Ave., David K. Steenbergh, 6434 Betsy 
Ross Pl., Eldon H. Roesler, 4635 N. Idlewild 
Ave., Claire L. Onsgard, 709 E. Juneau Ave. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. a 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 

the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 
_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is..............-----.---(This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


DAVID K. STEENBERGH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th 

day of September, 1948. 
HELEN SCHIMMEL. 

(My commission expires December 16, 1951.) 
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public schools in Minnesota. His parents 
now live on a farm in Polk county, Wis. 
Dean and Mrs. Froker have four children. 


more 


Premier Litter — Absorbs Quicker 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP., 535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


@ JOSEPH H. WELLER, Linwood, Mo., 
recently installed a new Blue Streak corn 
cutter and grader. 


We PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 


MOLASSES 
HIGHEST QUALITY and UNEXCELLED SERVICE 


Shipments From Atlantic & Gulf Ports 


It will pay you to contact us for your requirements 


M. A. ROSEMAN & CO. 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Two ways to build 
business with Farmers 


—by helping them solve their 
Farm Management Problems 


1. Use the DOANE AGRICULTURAL 
DIGEST to give farmers valuable 
advice on “‘When to Sell and Buy” 
and the outlook for prices—subjects 
in which they are most concerned 
and least informed. The twice-month- 
ly releases give you current advice 
and information and keep your 450- 
page loose-leaf Digest Reference Vol- 
ume always up-to-date. It contains 
proved farm management plans and 
operating information. Many mer- 
chants place the Digest Volume and 
Releases where customers can read 
them. They find it draws farmers to 
their stores when they come to town. 
- Mail the DOANE AGRICULTURAL 
REPORT “Farming for Profit’ to 
your customers and prospects each 
month. This one-page letter gives 
farm management advice and oper- 
ating suggestions for the current 
month. Farmers appreciate this ser- 
vice and will return the favor by 
giving you their business. Your firm 
name may be imprinted on these re- 
ports. The cost of this highly effect- 
ive form of advertising is surprising- 
ly low. 
These services are prepared by the 
oldest and largest Farm Management 
and Appraisal organization in the Unit- 
ed States. Twenty-nine years experience 
goes into each report. 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 
_ Sample “Digest”? releases and “‘Farm- 
ing for Profit” reports are yours for 
the asking. Write for them today—and 
judge for yourself how much they will 
increase your business with farmers. 
DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 

INCORPORATED 
Box 761, 5142 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


— Quality 


(Continued from page 57) 


of feeds sold, the Murphy, Archer and 
Quaker Oats lines are also carried. Coal is 
the second largest item handled. Swift's 
meat scraps, field and garden seeds, poultry 
supplies and remedies, and some miscel- 
laneous merchandise, including forks, shov- 
els, work gloves and caps, and milk discs 
are carried. 

“I don’t think hardware fits in the feed 
store picture,” Mr. Hansen admitted. “But 
I like to handle a few of the items which 
the farmers constantly need, so they can 
save time by buying them here when they 
come for feed.” 

A large amount of custom grinding and 
mixing is done. A 75 h.p. Jacobson motor 
operates the mill machinery, which includes 
a Jacobson grinder, Strong-Scott 2-ton hori- 
zontal mixer, Triumph corn cracker, and 
Big Chief sheller. William and a second 
employe take care of that end of the busi- 
ness. 

The manager, who does his own book- 
keeping, believes that a certain amount of 
credit must be extended, particularly in the 
case of partnerships. The $21,000 that was 
on the books five years ago, however, has 
been reduced to a much smaller figure now. 

“Naturally, we don’t like gur accounts 
to become excessive, but extending credit 
helps business,” Mr. Hansen said. “Quite a 
number of bills run from one milk check 
period to the next.” 

Commenting on the proposal to buy 


Members: 


ATTENTION Feed Manufacturers... 


CANADIAN REFUSE SCREENINGS 
HALLET and CAREY CoO. 


Grain Exchange Building 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Salt, Fed Free Choice Saves Protein 
. » « Helps Prevent Hidden Hunger 


TS best way to feed salt is to feed 
it Free Choice. Then animals can take 
what they want and need. And because 
the need for salt is a continuous one 
while animals are eating and digesting 
their feed, salt Free Choice should be 


available constantly. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


grain on the hundredweight basis, Mr. Han- 
sen, who belongs to the Central Retail Feed 
association, stated that he thought it would 
make the operation simpler and save a great 
deal of time. 

The Hansen mill advertises in the Racine 
daily newspaper and sends out post cards 
on specials, which bring good results, In- 
stead of devoting time and money to un- 
usual merchandising ideas and promotions, 
the Hansens concentrate on service and 
quality — and the feed buyers around 
Franksville apparently like the idea. 


Stonemo Salesmen to Vie 
For Florida Vacation 


A week’s vacation in Florida with all ex- 
penses paid will be awarded the winners of 
the second annual sales contest for Stonemo 
distributors and salesmen which was re- 
cently announced by Charles L. Davidson, 
president, Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lith- 
onia, Ga. 

The four persons who acquire the largest 
number of points during the contest, which 
opened Nov. 1 and continues to Jan. 15, 
1949, will each receive a week's vacation. 

Awards will be made on a point system 
based on these factors: amount of Stonemo 
sold new retail outlets which have not han- 
dled the product during the last 12 months; 
amount sold established dealers; and effec- 
tiveness of advertising and dealer helps. 

Salesmen will describe their advertising 
and dealer campaigns in written reports, 
from which the five best will be chosen and 
awarded points toward the total score. The 
contest is open to all Stonemo distributors 
and their salesmen, but employes of the 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. are not eligible. 

Entries will be judged by Cliff Carpenter, 
Institute of American Poultry Industry; Art 
Hirsch, Poultry Supply Dealer; and R. R. 
Hannas, American Poultry Journal. 

@ CHARLES A. KRAUSE, JR., Milwau- 
kee, treasurer of the Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., was fatally injured Oct. 14 
when the auto he was driving struck a pas- 
senger train near Milwaukee. 
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“For heaven's sake Bixby, that's no way to 
milk a cow—even if you are afraid of 
being kicked!" . 
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Joins Wayne Fish Co. 


L. O. KINDSTROM 


L. O. Kindstrom has joined Wayne Fish 
& Co., Minneapolis feed brokerage firm, as 
assistant manager, it has been announced by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fish. Formerly with Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., feed division, Mr. Kindstrom 
will be engaged in sales work, spending part 
of his time covering the upper Midwest. 


PENB Issues New Film on 
How to Prepare Turkey 


A new color 35 mm. color filmstrip, 
“How to Cook Turkey,” has been prepared 
and now is being released by the Poultry & 
Egg National board and the National Tur- 
key federation. 

Its 50 frames portray the correct method 
of preparing and cooking whole, half, quar- 
ter, and by-the-piece turkey. A commentary 
booklet, which is distributed with the film- 
strip, supplements the film’s information. 

PENB, 308 W. Washington st., Chicago, 
is handling distribution to retailers, clubs, 
hotels, restaurants, institutions, and other 
groups. Industry members may purchase 


copies of the film from the National Tur- | 


key federation, Mt. Morris, Ill. 

@ ARCOLA GRAIN COOPERATIVE 
Co., Arcola, Ill., has purchased the Arcola 
Grain Co. 

@ DAY WELTY, Dixon, Ill., is the new 
manager of the Walton Elevator. 

NEW FLOATING HEATER 
A new Lektrik-Heet floating heater with 

a 1,000-watt heating element has been 
placed on the market by H. D. Hudson 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. The new heat- 
er is ideal for stock tanks, hog waterers, 
milkhouse tanks or wherever it is necessary 
to keep water from freezing, according to 
claims made by the producer. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained by writing the 
company at 589 E, Illinois st., Chicago. 
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Check the PROVICO 
DEALER PLAN today. 


PROVICO FEEDS 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 


Poultry-Dairy Cows-Pigs 
EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 


Minneapolis 


“All in 


one bag” 


Minnesota 


What's the 


of your business 


%* The Quality Quotient of your business has 
a great deal to do with how well you prosper 
. for in these days quality counts. Your 
customers demand, above all, quality... 
quality of product, quality of service, quality 
at a price. 


Ultra-Life Laboratories help their manu- 
facturers help themselves to more business 
by a program of quality that starts with top-~ 
notch feed formulas, and runs the gamut of 
free advertising helps, service helps, 
specific problem helps, etc. 


We have helped improve the quality 
quotient thus the prosperity, of hundreds of 
feed manufacturers. Write us today... 
learn what we at Ultra-Life have done to 
help others, and what we can do for you. 


ra-Life Laboratories, | 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


TO MORE SALES 
AMERICA’S NO. 1 DAIRY STATE 


WISCONSIN 


and ¥. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


¥ 
| 
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EEDS 
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WISCONSIN FARM FAMILIES 
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KEN MILLER 


Special Trunk Line During Trading Hours 
MAin 5065 MAin 6212 
AND 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
FOR 


FEED MANUFACTURERS 


BECHER-BARRETT-LOCKERBY CO. 
563 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


3 GREAT DRIED 
Redehydrated) 


FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 


Bonburgo- 


SOL-TRATE 

Highest Concentration Condensed 
(Redehydrated) Fish Solubles 

B Complex and Amino Acids 

Guarantee: 32% Protein—50 Micros Ribo. 


40% Condensed Sardine Dried Fish 
Solubles—60% Dehydrated 

Alfalfa Meal 

24% Protein 


0% Condensed Sardine Dried 
Fish Solubles—60% Soya Bean 
Oil Meal 

36% Protein 


PERSONALIZED FEED IMPROVEMEN SERVICE 


THE BANKERS SECURITY BLDG. 
JUNIPER AND WALNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


4 


1 Blue Ribbon COST 

CALCULATOR — en- 

ables you to figure your 

' bag cost per ton of 

product, quickly, ac- 

1 curately. Sent without 

1 obligation along with 

Blue Ribbon Bag Price 

| List. Write today to 

Dept. FB. 


ENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
4515 S. Western Blud., Chicago 9, Ill. 
Plants at West Burlington, 1a., Chicago, Il. 


1947 Minnesota Feed Sales 
Second Highest on Record 


Minnesota's feed sales during 1947 ex- 
ceeded those of any previous year with the 
exception of 1945, the 29th annual bulletin 
issued by the Minnesota department of agri- 
culture, dairy, and food has revealed. 

Figures show that sales totaled 898,921 
tons in 1947, compared with 832,330 in 
1946 and the record total of 939,440 in 
1945. The wholesale value of all feed sold 
in 1947, however, exceeded that of 1945 by 
about $25,000,000, the bulletin stated. 

An increase of almost 30,000 tons was 
noted in the sales of egg and laying mashes 
in 1947 over the previous year. Among the 
feeds showing declines were calf meals, lin- 
seed meal, chick starting and growing 
mashes, and turkey mashes. 

Sales for 1948 will amount to about 729,- 
000 tons if the monthly distribution of 
60,750 tons for the first five months con- 
tinues, the bulletin pointed out. 


Joseph T. Morgan to Head 
Tennessee Poultry Group 


Joseph T. Morgan, Morgan Poultry Farm, 
Columbia, Tenn., was elected president of 
the Tennessee Poultry Improvement asso- 
ciation at a meeting in Nashville, Oct. 12- 
13. 

Other officers named were: Jack Foust, 
Royal Chick Hatchery, Jackson, first vice 
president; Marc Merryfield, Riverside Hatch- 
eries, Knoxville, second vice president and 
director to IBCA; and Miss Mary Fanning, 
Nashville, secretary-treasurer. 

Other appointments made were: Dr. Ed- 
gar A. Wright, Hermitage Feed Mills, Nash- 
ville, chairman of publicity; Lem A. Banks, 
Chattanooga, and Blanton Smith, Nashville, 
directors; and Dr. Wright, Mr. Smith, and 


Dr. O. E. Goff, legislative committee. 


@ CLYDE PAXSON FEED STORE & 
Elevator, Elkhart, Ind., sustained a loss of 
$75,000 when fire gutted the building 
recently. 

@ WAUPUN PRODUCE CO., Waupun, 
Wis., owned by William Giebink, has been 
purchased by Kenneth and Albert Zande 
and will be known as Ken’s Feed Mill. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil and 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Distributors of: 
Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg’s Hominy Feed 
Hercules Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 
Calf Manna 
Stonemo Granite Grit 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 
(an exclusively milk product) 
High in flavin. milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. 


FUTURES 


WHEAT CORN 
OATS RYE 


Let Us Show You How Hedging 
Can Protect You Against 
Market Fluctuation 


G. W. WINSTON 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


OFFICE EXCHANGE 
DALY MARQUETTE 
8-1738 8-0940 
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Joins Vylactos Staff 


DEAN V. FOSTER 


Dean V. Foster has been named sales and . 


advertising manager of VyLactos Labora- 
tories, Inc., Des Moines, W. I. Sargent, 
president, has announced. 

In his new duties, Mr. Foster will have 
charge of nationwide distribution of Vy- 
Lactos, Omalass, Rib-o-Ferm, DeLux: yeast, 
Drifisol, and other feed products. He at- 
tended the University of Illinois and has 
been in Des Moines for the past six years 
where he was recently associated with Vik- 
ing Laboratories. 


@ JAMES L. SUMMY, Hedrick, Iowa, 
has resigned as manager of the J. H. Wake 
Feed & Produce Co. to accept a position 
with the Sargent Feed Co. as field repre- 
sentative. 
NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 

Donald McGuiness has been named vice 
president and elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Campbell-Sanford Advertising Co., 
Cleveland, Harry Berle, president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. McGuiness will continue to 
serve as manager of the firm’s Chicago 
office, 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
CAKE AND PELLETS 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


PEANUT MEAL 


Cottonseed Hulls, Hull Bran, Ground Peanut Shells 
Wire or telephone us, collect, for delivered prices any destination 


On request, we will send you our weekly market letters with quotations. 


Memphis I, Tenn. 


P. Oo. Box 700 Phone LD 271 


THE BRODE’ CORPORATION 


TRY THE NEW 
DEVOLD DRY D3 


Gor Pouling Feed “D” 


‘ WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


147-P Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 


PEDER DEVOLO OIL 
Division of CHAS. L. HUISKING & CO., INC. 


TO HELP YOU SOLVE 
Your feed production problems in 


FORMULATION 

PLANT OPERATION 
LABORATORY 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 
12626 Ann St. Blue Island, Illinois 


DEPENDABLE 


We want to impress you with the fact that every item and 
piece of equipment listed in our New Catalog have 
proved themselves in tests and use to be dependable— 
first, last, and always. Otherwise, they would not be in 
the Catalog. 


Shipments are as prompt as supplies 
and top production permit. We suggest 
that orders be placed well in advance. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“THE ELEVATOR and MILL SUPPLY HOUSE" 
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STANDARD 
OF THE 
INDUSTRY 


BRINGS YOUR ELEVATOR LEGS UP TO 
THEIR HIGHEST POTENTIAL CAPACITY } 


The scientifically built 
“Nu-Hy” grain bucket has won an 
enviable reputation among grain 
capacity sasiysis elevator operators. It has saved 
your elevator many vital man hours, cut costs, 
leg. Write for our and Ls increased capacities where- 
form 78. ever installed. 


Screw Conveyor Corporation 


719 Hoffman St. § 
PROOUCIS 


MARDEN’S 


Genuine 
COD LIVER OIL 
With Vitamins A and D added 


POTENCIES TO FIT YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


MARDEN-WILD CORP. 
500 Columbia St. Somerville 43, Mass. 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 
Brewer's Dried Grains 
Linseed Meal © Malt Sprouts 


s Mill Feeds 


CORN OIL MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL @ 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


> 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINNESOTA 
GIRL FLOUR 
finest 
MILL FEEDS 
Capital Flour Mills 


Division of INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
General Offices: Minneapolis - Mills: St. Paul 
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CABLE ADDRESS “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER GRAIN 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1927 
Receivers Shippers 


Exporters 
Export and Domestic 
Forwarders 


Members All Leading Exchanges 


Bourse Buildin Baltimore 2, Md. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. Chamber of Commerce 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 
Wire Us Your Offerings 


C. J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed | 
Rolled Oats 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 
CORN and OATS 


For 
WISCONSIN TRADE 


Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 


FERTILIZER 


for the 
FEED TRADE 


write 


UNION SERVICE 
COMPANY 


117 E. Wilson Madison, Wis. 


LABORATORY 
SERVICES 


Vitamin Assays 
Mineral Determinations 
Commercial Feed and 
Fertilizer Analyses 
A.O.A.C. D3 — Chick Assays 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
P. O. Box 2059 ~Madison 1, Wisconsin 


CARUS MANGANESE | 


IN FEED 
STOPS 
PEROSIS 


Add Carus 
Manganese to 
Mashes you mix 
and sell. Stock Carus Manganese for those 
who mix their own. It’s the anti-perosis 
element absolutely needed in all growing 
and breeding mashes to prevent Perosis, 
short legs, short wings, parrot beak. Write 
for free bulletin and prices. 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., vasane. im. 
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21st Feeds and Feeding 
Edition Now Off Press 


The 21st edition of Feeds and Feeding, 
by Frank B. Morrison, professor of animal 
husbandry and animal nutrition, Cornell 
university, Ithaca, is now off the press, 
marking the book’s 50th anniversary. 

Recognized as one of the most authorita- 
tive and useful references on livestock feed- 
ing, the new edition is divided into three 
sections: fundamentals of animal nutrition; 
feeding stuffs; and feeding farm animals. 
It contains over 1,200 pages and more than 
200 illustrations. 

Among the new features of the 21st edi- 
tion are two additional chapters on poultry 
nutrition, feeding and care, and an enlarged 
section of 10 appendix tables, with extensive 
new compilations of feed analyses. 

The book was first published by W. A. 
Henry, dean of the college of agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, with whom Mr. 
Morrison became associated in 1909. He 
has been sole author of the volume since 
Mr. Henry’s death in 1932. 

Copies of the new edition of Feeds and 
Feeding which sell for $7 may be obtained 
from The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Church Named Sales Head 
Of Nathan Segal & Co. 


L. E. Church, who has had 30 years 
experience in the grain and feed industry, 
has been appointed sales manager of Nathan 
Segal & Co., Houston, a firm of brokers 
and jobbers which was organized in June, 
1948, Nathan Segal, president, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Church has served in managerial 
posts with Houston Milling, later called 
Arrow Mills, Brownwood, Tex.; Gulf Coast 
Federated Feed association, Houston; Hous- 
ton Milling Co., Houston; Rea Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kan.; Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; and Washburn Crosby 
Co., now General Mills, Kansas City. 


“First let's ask them in a nice way to 
please move over!" 
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BETTER Mill Machinery 


The Kelly-Duplex line is built to do 
dependable work, day in and day out— 
and you'll reap the benefits of bigger 
profits through lowered operation costs 


and more satisfied customers. A complete 
line of feed mill and elevator equipment, 
ruggedly constructed of welded steel for 
longer life and greater 
durability. It’s guaranteed 
for your protection. 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


Sun-Cured and 
Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING AND 
MILLING CO. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 
Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LATTIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Jobbers Feed Stuffs — Manufacturers Representatives 


SEA 


Oule 


Chamber of Commerce 
- Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Il. 


CTED QUALITY ‘ 
RICH IN CARBOHYDRATES 


KANE 


TANK CARS 
TANK TRUCKS 


Y DRUMS 


ES FREIGHT RATE BASED 
FEEDING MOLAS 


NEARBY TERMINALS 


NATIONAL MOLASSES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ORELAND, PA. OGONTZ 8337 | 


: 
| 
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Brokers of ... 


QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 


Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 
205 W. WACKER DR. CHICAGO, ILL. 


TESTED 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
AVAILABLE FOR SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
DELIVERY! 
MADE STRONGER 
NOW-ORIGINAL will 
TEHR-GREEZE | ‘4ST LONGER 
FABRIC CEMENT GREATER CAPACITY 


For Repairing Grain Bags and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator 
cups. 
WRITE TO: 
K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors _ capacity 
analysis form No. 2! 


Profitable and fast-selling. You can tie in 
with national advertising campaign to con- 
sumers. Write for attractive dealer offer. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


100 W. Root Street 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


Joins L. H. Hill Co. 


WALTER J. HENDERSON 


Walter J. Henderson, former director of 
the feed education and sales training de- 
partment, McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., recently resigned to become an active 
partner in the L. H. Hill Co., Inc., Madi- 
son, Wis. A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Henderson previously served 
as territory manager for a large commercial 
feed company in Wisconsin. 

@ WHEELER GRAIN & FEED, Elgin, 
Okla., has been sold to Chickasha Milling 
Co., Chickasha, Okla. 

@ WARMOUNT & THOM, Spokane, 
Wash., has changed its name to Glover 
Grain Co. 


ANDERSON CATALOG 

A new 40-page catalog describing its en- 
tire line of hatchery and poultry supplies 
has been released by the Anderson Box Co., 
Indianapolis. Copies of Catalog No. 30, 
which carry illustrations and descriptions 
on boxes and a line of equipment featuring 
galvanized feeders, founts, and nests, may- 
be obtained by writing the firm. 


VERLE 6. DOLLAHAN 
Vice Pres. 
SPECIALIZING IN 


COUNTRY RUN 


GRAINS.... 


LOREN LARRICK 
Secy-Treas. 


SPECIALIZING 


MILL FEEDS 


GRAIN AND FEED caf 


WRITE, WIRE 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
SOYBEANS ... OR PHONE LINSEED MEAL 
HOMINY FEED 


WHEAT..... BREWER’S GRAIN 
TABOR GRAIN & FEED CO., SULLIVAN, ILL. 


AMBER 
LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Chemists and Consultants to 
the Feed Industry 


Complete Analytical Service 


3456 N. Buffum EDgewood 2-3515 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER FOR SALE 
Cutter—grader—polisher—aspirator, 3000 Ibs. 
per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write LE-21, 

c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Waterloo Mills Named 
Seedburo Distributors 


Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been appointed exclusive distributors in that 
state for the complete Seedburo line of 
grain, feed, and seed equipment, the Seed- 
buro Equipment Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced. 

Five salesmen who will each cover a 
specific area of the state are: J. B. Fox, 


northeast; Burt Laufer, northwest; Harold 
Myers, southwest; Wallace Campbell, south- 
east; and A. E. Fox, central. 

The Waterloo firm was established in 
1924 as manufacturers and wholesale dis- 
tributors of flour and feeds, and since then 
has added many associated lines. 


e@ ERIC CAHN, New York, N. Y., for- 
mer vice president of Doughten Seed Co., 
has formed the Better Turf Seed Co., 70 
Sherman ave., New York City. 


l-ton Sidney vertical feed mixer with 5 H.P. 
motor. Write Box OC 24, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed has motor 
—latest style machine—used short time. Write 
KD-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE: 

1 Robinson Attrition mill with two 20 H.P. 
220 volt 3 phase 60 cycle motors and compen- 
sator. 1 Strong-Scott Pneumatic Attrition mill, 
24” with two 30 H.P. motors, 2 starters for 220 
volt 3 phase 60 cycle. Reversing Switch. 1 Buck- 
eye engine, 110 H.P. 5 cylinder complete. A 
real buy. 1-Allis-Chalmers gas induction engine, 
6 cylinder, 110 H.P. good condition. 1-30 H.P. 
General Electric 3600 RPM ball bearing 3/60/ 
220-440 motor. Write Box NV 72, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
Has 50 HP motor—used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write BA-120, c/o 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


1-22 Diamond Huller Mill with 20 H.P. GE 
motors & starters for same. Price $150.00. Write 
Goodman & Mead, State Center, Iowa. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Modern feed Mill and chick store in Iowa 
County seat town of 10,000 population. Price 
$15,000. A bargain. Arrange to see this mill. 
Write Box OC 31, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 

Feed Mill and grain elevator immediately 
available. This all electric elevator is located in 
Michigan between Flint and Lansing. It has 
17,000 bushel, 2 x 4 crib storage, iron clad, in 
excellent farming territory. Established in 1916. 
Handling grain, beans, feed, seed and custom 
grinding and mixing. Has coal and lumber if 
wanted. Will sell on terms. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Write Box NV 27, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED 


Sales Promotion man who can write promo- 
tional material, salesmen’s bulletins, sales train- 
ing material and direct mail for feeders and 
dealers. Must have farm and nutritional back- 
ground plus writing experience. Large company, 
permanent job, good opportunity for growth. 
Submit samples, which will be returned promptly. 
Give education and experience. Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Two Salesmen: Southern Wisconsin man to 
work out of Madison or vicinity. Southern 
Tennessee man to work out of Nashville or 
vicinity. Selling minerals to wholesale and retail 
feed trade. State age and last ten years employ- 
ment, Write Box NV 16, The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hatching Year ’Round — All Popular Breeds 
*** U.S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled. Re- 
liable Source For Nutritional Research Labora- 
—. Morris Hatchery, 860 West Jackson St., 

orris, 


UNIVERSAL YEAST 
Yeast enzymes are a great digestive aid in 
hog, poultry and dairy feeds. Rice Laboratories, 
assel, Minn. 


Best quality seed oats all varieties, seed bar- 
ley and wheat from Wisconsin’s largest growers 
and processors. Jerry Henry Seeds, Arlington, 


Wisconsin. 
MRS. D. E. MERRICK DIES 

The many friends of Don E. Merrick, 
president of Central Mills, Inc., Dunbridge, 
Ohio, will be grieved to learn of the death 
of his wife which occurred on Nov. 10. 
Funeral services for Mrs. Merrick were held 
Nov. 13 with burial at Woodlawn cemetery, 
Toledo. 
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advertisement. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for Good Distributors! 


Old, established and constantly growing com- 
pany, selling nationally known line, has a few 
openings for aggressive salesmen who can earn 
$10,000 a year or more under favorable conditions. 
Our preference is for men age 30-40, experienced 
in selling machinery, especially grinding ma- 
chinery, principally to feed manufacturers and 
mill operators. For men with proven ability we 
can offer a permanent connection with high 
earnings and unlimited future, on a basis of 
drawing account against commissions. 


If you can qualify, write giving age, sales ex- 
perience and earning capacity. State how long 
you have been with present or latest connec- 
tion. Our own representatives know of this 


This opportunity is rounded out in all aspects 
to interest good, substantial men. Please write 
us in detail about yourself. 


Write Box No. NV24—The Feed Bag 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Receivers, Shippers and Elevator Operators 
Consignments Solicited 


ELECTRIC STEEL ELEVATOR Division of 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


JOBBERS OF FEED INGREDIENTS 
Distributors of Staley Soybean Oil Meal and Gluten Feed 


WILBER FEED CO., INC. 


46-48 MARKET ST. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


‘ 
_ 


Allied Industries 102 
Amber Laboratories 118 
Amburgo Co. 114 
Arcady Farms Milling Co 14 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 24-99 
Arkansas Rice Growers Co-op Assn. ..............-- 7 
Ark Valley Alfalfa Mills 104 
Armour & Co. 103 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc 16 
Becher-Barrett-Lockerby Co 114 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 8-45 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co 2 
Borden Co. 49 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc 36 
Brode Corp. 115 
Brown-Forman Distillers 4 
Bunge Corp. 115 
L. Burmeister Co. 106 
Calcium Carbonate Co. 18 
Capital Flour Mills 116 
Carus Chemical Co. 116 
Central Bag & Burlap Co 114 
Central Mills, Inc 24 
Cereal Grading Co 116 
Chase Bag Co. 42 
Commercial Solvents Corp. ............-.-----------++-+--- 56 
Corn Products Sales Co. 122 
Dawe’s Products Co. 54 
Des Moines Oat Products Co. ..............-------------- 116 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 116 
Peder Devold Oil Co. 115 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. ..............-....-..-- 100 
Doane Agricultural Service -..............-......--.----- 112 
Donovan Feed Co. 105 
Doughboy Industries, Inc 90 
DCA, Inc. 103 
E. F. Drew & Co 50 
Dreyer Commission Co. 120 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 117 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co................-.--- 63-79 


Eagle Roller Mill Co 
Electric Steel Elevator 
Eriez Mfg. Co 34 


Excelsior Milling Co 113 
Feeds & Feeding 102 
Feed Supplies, inc 122 
Flambeau Milling Co. 107 
Franke Grain Co. 12 
Fredman Bag Co. : 122 
Fruen Milling Co. 12 
General Mills 66 
Greutker, Inc. 108 
Halibut Liver Oil Producers ...........................- 41 
Hallett & Carey 112 
Hendy Feed Co. 105 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 119 
R. R. Howell Co. 115 
Hubbard Milling Co. 89 
T. E. Ibberson Co. 96 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Division.... 61 


Iowa Feed Co. 120 
Iowa Limestone Co. 100 
Jacobson Machine Works —.................... 93 
Max Katz Bag Co. 120 
Kellogg Milling Co. 35 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc........................- 64 
Percy Kent Bag Co. 88 
King Midas Flour Mills 124 
Koelsch Grain Co. 105 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. ................. 110 
Lattin, Inc. 117 
Leary Grain Co. 120 
Lederle Laboratories 69 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. ................ 100 
Marden-Wild Corp. 116 
C. J. Martenis 116 
McMillen Feed Mills 77 
Merchants Creamery Co. 102 
Merck & Co., Inc. 11 
Midwest Burlap & Bag - 
Mill Mutual Fire Bureau.............. 
Milwaukee Feed & Grain Co. ............---.----------- 104 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co 13 
Morton Salt Co. 112 
Mullin & Dillon Co. 121 
Murphy Products Co. 123 
Herman Nagel Co. 60 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & ke 117 
National Cottonseed Products Assn., Inc..... 95 
National Distillers Products Corp................... 91 
National Food Co. 83 
National Molasses Co. 117 
Nellis Feed Co. 105 
Newsome Commission Co. 105 
New England By-Products Corp...................-- 
e120 


G. W. Noel & Co. 


North Carolina Granite Corp..................-.--.-.--- 116 


Northern Milling Co. 104 
Northrup, King & Co 87 Both Cash and Futures 
O & M Seed Co. 86 DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
Oyster Shell Products Co 105 (At it since ’92) 
Pedelty Bl Cc 1 414-415 Merch. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Pillabocy Pees Mais Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 94 
W. C. Pratt Co. 109 
Premier Peat Moss Corp 111 
Provico Feeds 113 
Quaker Oats Co. 97 
M. A. Roseman & Co. 111 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 26 
Ryde & Co. 110 
Dr. Balsbury 74 UCK COVER: 
Sargent & Co. 98 TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Savage, Inc. 6 
Schultz-Baujan & Co. 40 
Screw Conveyor Co. 116 
Sea Board Sales Co. 120 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc. ss | Order Your 
ellbuilder Co. 110 KELL PHOS 
Shurtleff & Co 107 - NOW 


Sidney Grain Machinery Co 10 
Siebring Mfg. Co. 
C. W. Sievert & Associates 
Silmo Chemical Co. 73 


-, “(Phosphorus and im- 
Call or write portant trace minerals) 


IOWA FEED CO. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co 30-111 
& Go 120 618-620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa 
Standard Brands, Inc 28 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 3 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co 114 
Superior Packing Co. 120 
Tabor Grain Co. 118 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 121 
Tidewater Grain Co. 116 
Tobacco By-Products Co. 80 
Laboratories GRAIN OMPAN ¥ 
nion Service Co. 11 
United Feed Products Co. 118 1023 GRAIN EXCHANGE, Minneapolis 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc................. 76-81 Bridgeport 1231 
+4 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 106 SOYBEAN MEAL ... MILLFEEDS 
Waterloo Mills Co. 46 LINSEED MEAL 
B. I. Weller 109 
| A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 
ee ene Co. = Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
ite Laboratories 
Whitmoyer Laboratories 70 500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 
Wilber Feed Co. 119 
K. I. Willis Co. 118 
inthrop Stearns, Inc. 
Winston, G. W. 114 NOW!-Buy SUPERIOR S-PURE 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation......116 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & Wallace’s Farmer .. 
World Products Corp. 82 


Allocation of Protein 
Feeds to End Dec. 31 


Allocation of vegetable high protein feeds 
will end Dec. 31, 1948, when the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food committee will also 
be discontinued, Frederic B. Northrup, 
IEFC secretary-general, has announced. 

For the balance of the year, the commit- 
tee has recommended that countries limit 
allocations of vegetable high protein feeds 
to approximately 100 per cent of 1947 
allocations. 

The decision to remove allocations for 
1949 was prompted by two factors: avail- 
ability of probable larger exports of oilcake 
and oilseeds; financial conditions which are 
likely to limit demands to the estimated 
availability of physical supplies. The above 
actions were strongly recommended by 
Walter Berger, Chicago, president, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers association, fol- 
lowing his return from Europe, Sept. 1. 

@ WILLIAM GRETTUM ELEVATOR, 
Royalton, Minn., has completed construc- 
tion of a 42 by 42-foot warehouse. 


Digester Tankage 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Meat and Bone Scraps | 


| 


SAVE MONEY 
with 


SEA-COLL 


DRY VITAMIN Ss 


MARION, IND. 


Feed Ingredients 
of all Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 


Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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Heads Sargent Sales | GRAINS . . . FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN &DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices — Minneapolis 
Telephone Main 3384 


KNOW THEM BY THEIR BRAND 


MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS. 


Horace P. (Eddie) Edwards has been C O N S E RV E RE RAND 


appointed general sales manager of Sargent 
€& Co., Des Moines, Iowa according to an G RAI N S DIGESTER TAN KAGE 


announcement by W. I. Sargent. Mr. Ed- 


H. P. EDWARDS 


wards has been associated with the Sargent Increase BONE MEAL 

firm for the past 14 years and has served : Cun me 

as assistant sales manager since last Decem- Feeding efficiency 

ber. Prior to that he directed Sargent sales ‘ 

with Balanced 

for parts of Iowa and northern Illinois. No matter how complex the feed 


formula or how simple the ration 


fed, these standard quality by-prod- 
H. L. Gulden to Represent = A L = ucts of the animal industry have a 
place and can be relied on to give ex- 


Central Bag & Burlap cellent results. The more corn of di- 
: minishing protein content used, the 
Howard L. Gulden has been appointed greater the need for substantial sup- 
sales representative for Blue Ribbon cotton, plemental protein—animal protein, 
burlap, and dress print bags, it has been 
announced by J. R. Clements, sales man- red W srand 
ager of Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Gulden, whose territory will include For all poultry 


Minnesota, northern Wisconsin, and the and livestock 
Twin Cities area, has moved his offices to 
1122 Flour Exchange building, Minnea- 
polis, where he will make his headquarters. EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minn. Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
: Oklahoma City « Albert Lea © Omaha 


Two Indiana Youths Win Cedar Rapids 
Gilts in Essay Contest 


Two Indiana youths, Doris Albrecht, 
Golden Loaf Flour 


Bickell, and James Lemme, Bruceville, each 
(The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 


have been awarded a registered gilt for sub- 
e 
ana Middlings 


want to raise purebred hogs because,” in a 
contest sponsored by Arcady Farm Supply, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

The prize-winning essays were chosen 
from more than 175 entries. The gilts were 
presented at the store on Oct. 9 as part of 
its first anniversary celebration, which also @ 
included entertainment and dancing. as 

@ COLFAX FEED MILL, Colfax, Iowa, —_ TENNANT & HOYT Co. 
has been purchased from Melvin Guy by LAKE CITY, MINN. 
John M. Turnis. 


bab 


mitting the best essays on the sentence, “I 
(Higher in Protein) 


{ 
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WILSON & CO. 


HYDROL 


FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES 


for Adequate Feeding with Economy 


@ Hydrol adds to the palatability of any live 
stock feed mixture —including pellets and cubes. 

The dextrose content of Hydrol is an economical, 
health promoting, quickly assimilated carbohydrate. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


18th and Grand, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


* 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


YEAR 


wBAGS.... 


ECONOMY .. . PRINTED 
FOR INDIVIDUALITY. 


$0 £. CLYBOURN STREET + mitWAUKEE 2, Wisco 


Under one 


Every Feed Ingredient You Want 
Conveniently Located for Truck 
Pickup—We Favor Legitimate 
Feed Dealers 


GOOD STOCKS AT ALL TIMES 


CALF MANNA, LAB MIX, CONDENSED BUTTERMILK, 
CALCIUM CARBONATE, GRANITE GRIT, SANI-FLOR 
LITTER, DEHYDRATED PEAVINE AND SOYAVINE MEAL, 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL, CODLIVER OIL CONCEN- 
TRATE, REGROUND OATFEED, DAIRY FEED, COLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE, FOX AND MINK FEEDS, DOG RATIONS, 
KILLER-DILLER RAT & MOUSE EXTERMINATOR, PEANUT 
MEAL, SOYBEAN MEAL, LINSEED MEAL, BREWERS 
GRAINS, MALT SPROUTS, DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES, 
SKIMMILK, BUTTERMILK POWDER AND MILLFEED, BEET 
PULP, MOLASSES AND 44 OTHER COMMODITIES. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
NORTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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WHY PAY 


ON GRAIN FEEDS 


“HIGH FREIGHT RATES | 


GRAIN PRICES 
are going down 


NOW IS THE TIME for you and your 


customers to make money with MURPHY’S 


With grain prices down and freight rates up, now 
is the time to help your customers make the most 
out of their home-grown feeds. 


Farmers have an abundance of corn and oats, 
and both of these grains are lower in price. Why 
charge them expensive freight rates on grain 
product feeds? All the farmer needs is the right 
kinds of concentrates and minerals to properly 
balance up the grain he has on hand. 


You can help your customers make more money 
by showing them how Murphy’s Concentrates 
save on the cost of producing milk, meat and eggs. 
Murphy’s Concentrates balance up farm feeds 
with essential protein, mineral and vitamin sub- 
stances so that the farmer can cut down feed costs, 


reduce feed lot disorders and make more money. 


With Murphy’s Concentrates you can make a 
complete line of livestock and poultry feeds right 
in your own plant, using grains grown in your 
community, and save your customers high freight 
and shipping costs. 


You profit most when you help your customers 
make more money. So sell the farmer only what 
he needs and save him feed money. That’s the 
way to build satisfied repeat business. You’ll 
make money selling Murphy’s Concentrates and 
an extra grinding and mixing profit besides. 


For full details on the profitable, exclusive Murphy 
franchise in your community, write to Murphy 
Products Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


FREIGHT RATES 


are going up 


@ MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE for Poultr 
~@ MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE for Livestock 


Copyright Dec., 1943 
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The King Midas organization places a high value 
on the many friendly business relationships which ‘ 
have been developed through the years. 


Each friendship is considered as a direct responsi- 
bility to continue to maintain the same high stand- 
ards of quality and to show the same sincere interest 
in the success of our customers. 


Apple River Mill Co. 
Feed Division 


King Midas Flour Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS <Q@> MINNESOTA 
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